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INTRODUCTION 


It is difficult to define Islamic “philosophy” ( falsafa ), as it is an alter¬ 
native term for “Islamic thought”, a complex of ideas related to what 
the member of the Islamic society within the context of its Islamic 
culture and shaped by its religion 1 considered as desirable knowledge 
and “wisdom” ( hikma ). This explanation follows the etymology of the 
Greek term filosofia “love of wisdom”. It includes only a part of the truth, 
insofar as philosophy is also the result of the curiosity of man, who 
seeks to know new things. 

Philosophy as a complex of theoretical insights and practical experi¬ 
ences is, however, also the result of the encounter of persons with dif¬ 
fering views and experiences; moreover, it is the result of the dialogue 
between differing societies and cultures. Philosophy and philosophers 
thus become participants in a dialogue between different cultures and 
centuries; philosophers mediate between the knowledge of the past and 
the present, between the cultures of the past and the present, between 
one nation and the other. 

Therefore, we cannot talk about the encounter of Islamic philosophy 
with European thought, without discussing its preceding encounter 
with Greek thought. Greek ideas found their way into Islamic thought 
and became assimilated within the frame of the Qur anic world-view 
of Islam. Scholastic philosophers of the European Middle Ages found 
Islamic philosophical thought attractive for their own Christian theol¬ 
ogy, in a similar way as Muslim theologians recurred to logical argu¬ 
ments and thoughts of the Greeks, following the model of hellenized 
Syriac speaking Christians. The selection from Greek ideas on both 
sides, the Muslim and the medieval Christian culture, was determined 
by the specific demands of both; each culture selected what seemed 
to be somehow familiar and agreeable; each culture created its own 
picture of the other. The resulting mirror-picture is philosophy and 


1 Cf. the discussion by Remi Brague, Wie islamisch ist die islamische Philosophic?— 
In: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 165-178; French version in L’Orient chretien dans 
I’empire musulman. Hommage au professeur Gerard Troupeau. Ed. G. Gobillot. Paris 
2005, pp. 119-141 and in Brague, Au moyen du Moyen Age. Philosophes medievales en 
chretiente, judaisme et islam. Chatou 2006, pp. 77-94. 
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the interpretations of philosophers, who contribute to philosophy by 
their way of understanding and also misunderstanding. They are par¬ 
ticipants of a dialogue, which in the case of Islamic philosophy gives 
us the chance, to investigate the conditions of inspiration, reception, 
assimilation and reorientation of philosophical thought between antiq¬ 
uity and European Middle Ages. It will become clear, that Latin scho¬ 
lasticism is not a mirror-picture of Islamic philosophy, just as little 
as Greek philosophy, their common inspirative source, is uncritically 
taken over. 

The Greek philosophical tradition common to Islam and Medieval 
European scholasticism requires a discussion of the way in which 
Greek thoughts passed to the Arabs, before we discuss the impact of 
Islamic philosophers on European scholastics. Only such a discussion 
will reveal the new orientation of Greek thoughts in Islam and its spe¬ 
cific impact on medieval European thought. 

However, before we look at Islamic philosophical thought, we 
should examine the Islamic background that became a fertile soil for 
the reception of Greek philosophical and scientific thought. 

We start with a chapter on the Qur anic background of rationalism 
in early Islam. After this chapter we continue with a chapter on the 
appraisal of individuality in early Islam, as precondition of the devel¬ 
opment of a new rational world-view in the 8th/9th century. This 
rational world-view and the following period of translations from 
Greek into Arabic facilitated the assimilation of Greek thought dur¬ 
ing the development of an essentially Islamic world-view, which was 
shaped by Qur’an, Qur anic eschatology and the Islamic concept of 
revelation. This Islamic world-view became known in medieval Europe 
through Latin translations. Its influence challenged Europeans to criti¬ 
cal reflexions. Appropriation and critical distance became elements of 
a thought process, which became manifest in an exemplary manner 
in Islamic thought between antiquity and Middle Ages and created 
an impressive picture of Islamic thinking. This can be informative for 
our present view of Islamic culture and can help to avoid still existing 
prejudices and misconceptions. 

Islamic philosophy is the most beautiful example of a multicultural 
dialogue. Its richness of ideas can be understood as an indication of 
plurality as mirrored in the manyfold shapings of Islam during its his¬ 
tory. This implies to a certain extent a plurality of values, which should 
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be understood as a constructive bridge between the cultural heritage 
of Islam and the requirements of modern plurality. 

The consciousness of the plurality of any culture including the 
complexity of Islam can generate new identities and thus meet the 
requirements of an intercultural dialogue in multicultural countries 
and in a global age. Here, Islamic philosophy becomes a symbol of 
the multiplicity of ideas resulting from the intercultural dialogue and 
at the same time of the universality of ideas as a common ground for 
a better understanding between differing cultures. “Love for wisdom” 
can become a bridge between differing religions, between differing 
civilizations, between differing ideologies, between past and present, 
between tradition and modernity. This could create a human society in 
the peaceful coexistence of transnational identities, of world-cultures 
which in an everlasting process of cultural transfer stimulate each 
other to new insights. 

The chapters were originally delivered in 2001 as lectures in Eng¬ 
lish at the International Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization 
(ISTAC), Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. These lectures appeared in 2008 
in Sarajevo as “Islamic Thought in the Dialogue of Cultures. Innova¬ 
tion and Mediation between Antiquity and the Middle Ages”, together 
with a German version (by the author) and with a Bosnian translation 
by Nevad Kahteran, all versions published by the publisher KULT-B. 
As this publication in fact is not available in any public library, we 
decided to republish the English text in a revised and supplemented 
version. We omitted the preface by Tamara Albertini and the epilogue 
by Nevad Kahteran on “Comparative Considerations as a New Para¬ 
digm: the idea of cross-cultural or multicultural philosophy”; instead 
we added chapters on “Islamic Roots of Knowledge in Europe”, on 
“The Study of Islam in an Intertwined World: past and future tasks” 
and indices. We are extremely grateful to Jessie Owen for her meticu¬ 
lous revision of the English version and to my wife Helga Daiber for 
her as always indispensable final correction. 

The transcription of the Arabic mostly follows the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam. 

Hans Daiber 

Diisseldorf/Germany and Alqueria Blanca/Balearics 2012 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE QUR’ANIC BACKGROUND OF RATIONALISM IN 
EARLY ISLAM 1 


Often people have been inclined to suppose that Islamic religion is 
hostile to science or rationality. 2 In the 19th century the French ori¬ 
entalist Ernest Renan concluded, that Islam and rationalism are two 
contradictory concepts. In a well-known paper given at the Sorbonne 
in Paris on 29 March 1884 he defended the thesis that Islamic reli¬ 
gion did not promote the rise of sciences, that science in Islam was 
in reality Greek science and that rationalism in contrast to religion 
is the precondition for the development of sciences. Renan was con¬ 
tradicted at that time by Djamaladdln al-Afghani who in his critical 
reply described Islamic religion as a moral force and as an inspirer of 
human fantasy which enabled the Muslim to contribute to science. 3 

In the eyes of those who consider Islam as a hindrance to science and 
progress Islam exclusively means confidence in tradition, which delays 
progress. They refer to Muslim scholars in classical times and their 
unquestioning adoption of meanings and decisions made by authori¬ 
ties in the past. In juridical and religious literature of the Arabs, this 
attitude is described by the term taqlid 4 which is contrary to idjtihad, 5 
i.e. independent research. 


1 Revised version of an article, published in Saeculum 29, 1978, pp. 356-366 
(“Anfange und Entstehung der Wissenschaft im Islam”) and in Islamic Thought and 
Scientific Creativity 2/2, Islamabad 1991, S. 29-42 (“The Qur’an as Stimulus of Science 
in Early Islam”). 

2 Cf. Ignaz Goldziher, Stellung der alten islamischen Orthodoxie zu den antiken 
Wissenschaften, in: Goldziher, Gesammelte Schriften. Ed. by Joseph Desomogyi. V, 
Hildesheim, pp. 357-400 (English translation in: Studies on Islam. Ed. M. L. Swartz. 
Oxford 1981). 

3 Cf. Daiber, Science and Technology versus Islam. A Controversy from Renan and 
Afghani to Nasr and Needham and its Historical Background.—In: Annals of Japan 
Association for Middle East Studies 8, 1993, 169-187. (Also in: Journal for the History 
of Arabic Science 10/1-2 Aleppo 1992-1994, pp. 119-153). 

4 Cf. El 2 IV, pp. 682f. 

5 Cf. El 2 III, pp. 1026f. 
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There was, however, a growing opposition against taqlid; 6 in the 
5th/llth century the famous theologian and jurist al-Ghazali 7 had 
asked the rational human being, who follows tradition, to give up 
blind taqlid and to search independently for truth. 8 

Also for this reason we cannot maintain that Islam is simply a reli¬ 
gion which, based on the Quranic revelation, aims at securing the faith¬ 
fuls their place in paradise. The one-sidedness of this view can be proved 
by the history of science and rational thought in early Islam. There¬ 
fore, research into the history of scientific thought in Islam appears to 
be a pre-requisite for a better understanding of Islam. 9 Islamic science 
and philosophical thought on the one side and Islamic religion on the 
other side are reciprocally related to each other: the study of the history 
of Islamic thought and science in early Islam is helpful for the proper 
appreciation of the development of Islamic religion and vice-versa. The 
study of Islamic religion is indispensable for the reconstruction of the 
history of scientific thinking in early Islam. 

The first scientific achievement of Islam is the collection of frag¬ 
ments of the Qur’an, which had been written down during the lifetime 
of the Prophet Mohammad. The Caliph ‘Umar and perhaps already 
Abu Bakr organized a collection of all Quranic fragments. Then, a 
sample-text in four Quranic copies had been arranged by a commis¬ 
sion which in 30/650 or later was formed in Medina by ‘Uthman, the 
third Caliph, and which consisted of Zayd Ibn Thabit, Sa‘Id Ibn al-‘As, 
‘Abdarrahman Ibn al-Harith and ‘Abdallah Ibn az-Zubayr. These four 
copies have been assigned to the four chief cities Kufa, Basra, Damascus 
and perhaps Makka. We are told, that orthography and reading of this 
Quranic text had not yet been standardized; 10 it did not immediately 
replace older versions of the Qur’an, for example the one arranged by 


6 Cf. El 2 X, pp. 137f. 

7 On him s. El 2 II, pp. 1038-1041. 

8 Cf. Hava Lazarus-Yafeh, Taqlid in the Writings of Al-Ghazzali, in: IOS 1, 1971, 
pp. 249-256. 

9 Cf. Martin Plessner, Die Bedeutung der Wissenschaftsgeschichte fur das Verstan- 
dnis der geistigen Welt des Islams, Tubingen 1966 (= Philosophie und Geschichte. 82); 
id.: Die Geschichte der Wissenschaften im Islam als Aufgabe der modernen Islamwis- 
senschaften. Tubingen 1931. = Philosophie und Geschichte. 31. 

10 On the history of the Quranic text cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 8ff; Arthur Jef¬ 
fery: Progress in the Study of the Koran Text.—In: Der Koran, ed. Rudi Paret. Darm¬ 
stadt 1975 (= Wege der Forschung. 326), pp. 398-410 (= reprint of: The Moslem World 
25, 1935, pp. 4-16), pp. 401ff; R. Paret, art. Kiraa in El 2 ; and now The Cambridge 
Companion to the Quran, ed. Jane McAuliffe, Cambridge 2006, part I. 
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Ibn Mas'ud. This diversity of Quranic versions circulating at that time 
and the religious interest in the divine revelation became the starting- 
point for intensive philological studies of the Quranic text: Islamic 
scholars were searching for the correct orthography, the correct pro¬ 
nunciation required by the recitation and for the preferred reading in 
the case of text-variants; they introduced the numbering of verses. I 
confine myself to the mention of Abu 1-Aswad ad-Du’all, Yahya Ibn 
Ya'mar and Qatada. 11 

All these endeavors end in the attempt of “philologists” of Umayyad 
times to create a “puristic” reading of the Qur’an, which should abol¬ 
ish once and for all any obscurities caused by the Arabic script. How¬ 
ever their works have not been successful; 12 later tradition accepted the 
reading— qiraa —of seven canonical readers of the Qur’an; 13 some of 
them are said to be experienced in the ‘Arabiyya, the lingua franca of 
Bedouins, the poetical language. 14 

The briefly described philological investigations in the text of the 
Qur’an end in the formation of a generation of grammarians; during 
the early Abbasids we find them especially in Basra and Kufa: they had 
been engaged in the philological study of the Qur’an. The philologist 
Abu ‘Ubayda from Basra (died 210/825) used in his Madjaz al-Qur’an 
old Arabic poetry for grammatical explanations of the Qur’an. He had 
a famous forerunner, ‘Abdallah Ibn al-‘Abbas, who died in 68/687 or 
later and who is represented by the tradition as “interpreter of the 
Qur’an”. 15 He tried to give a correct reading of the Holy text and to 
disclose its contents. It seems that he used a strict philological method: 
According to fragments, which have been preserved in later commen¬ 
taries, partially in a slightly re-worked version, he offered explanations 
of foreign words in the Qur’an. He used old Arabic poetry, from which 
he had gathered verses serving as textual evidence ( shawahid ). 16 

Although scholars of these times did not follow the principles of 
critical research in the modern sense of the word, their philologi¬ 
cal interest deserves our attention; it had been concentrated on the 


11 Cf. GAS I, pp. 3ff. 

12 Cf. Bergstrasser/Pretzl, Geschichte des Korantextes (= Noldeke, Geschichte des 
Qorans, 2nd ed. Ill), pp. 120f. 

13 Cf. Paret, art. Kira’a in El 2 . 

14 Cf. e.g. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans , III, p. 181. 

15 Cf. GAS I, p. 25. An edition of Ibn al-‘Abbas’ commentary Tanwir al-miqbas min 
Tafsir Ibn Abbas appeared e.g. in 1972 in Cairo. 

16 Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 70f. 
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Qur’an for the sake of finding a correct interpretation of the text. This 
kind of Qur’an-orientated “philology” has been developed simultane¬ 
ously with the Hadith, the oral and written transmission of more or less 
authentic sayings of the prophet Mohammed and his contemporaries. 
This transmission, which sometimes included short commentaries on 
Quranic verses, aimed at the replacement of earlier and less principle- 
orientated interpretations of the Qur’an. 17 

The above mentioned philological activities played a decisive role 
in the origin of Islamic philological sciences. Because the Qur’an 
was written in the language of poets and prophets, old Arabic poetry 
was indispensable for its interpretation (tafsir) and for its recitation 
( qiraa ). Early exegesis of the Qur’an was primarily concentrated on 
explanations of Quranic words; therefore glossaries based on old Ara¬ 
bic poetry appeared to be useful. These activities resulted in the devel¬ 
opment of lexicography and grammar, which are both based on old 
Arabic poetry. Abu ‘Amr Ibn al-A.la, who died in 154/774, organized 
a lexicographical collection on old Arabic poetry, which served as a 
control for correct reading of the Qur’an. 18 But already his pupil Khalil 
Ibn Ahmad appeared to be engaged in lexicography and metrics with¬ 
out any Quranic interest: religion-motivated cultivation of poetical 
language developed into Arabic-Islamic science of language. 19 In the 
first instance, lexicographical compilations and collections of qasldas 
have been arranged; 20 these are followed by collections of grammatical 
rules based on these compilations. Knowledge is primarily philological 
knowledge of poetical language, of poetical vocabulary and grammar. 
Based on this knowledge— Him 21 —the Qur’an should be interpreted. 

The outlined development forms the background for lexicographical 
registrations of technical terms; this registration became a particular 


17 Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen , pp. 59ft. 

18 Cf. Sellheim, Gelehrte, p. 56; GAS VIII, pp. 50f. 

19 On the beginnings of Islamic philology cf. the summary in Peters, Allah’s Com¬ 
monwealth, pp. 215ff This explains the influence of religious-ethical terminology in 
the grammar of Sibawayh (s. Michael Carter, An Arab Grammarian of the Eighth 
Century A.D., in: JAOS 93, 1973 (pp. 146-157), pp. 147ff; id.: Les origines de la gram- 
maire arabe, in: Revue des etudes islamiques 40, Paris 1972 (pp. 69-97), pp. 83ff—Cf. 
the survey in Grundrifi der arabischen Philologie, ed. H. Gatje, II, pp. 141 ff. (S. Wild) 
and 150ff (C. H. M. Versteegh). 

20 Cf. the summary of Peters, Allah’s Commonwealth, p. 219. 

21 Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 61f.—On this conception of knowledge (as the 
sum of all traditions going back to the Prophet and his companions) cf. Rosenthal, 
Knowledge, pp. 70ff 
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branch of science in the history of Islamic science. For example zoo¬ 
logical and botanical literature, 22 which later became more and more 
based on translations of Greek texts, is based on lexicographical col¬ 
lections: in the 3rd/9th century al-Djahiz 23 cites zoological texts of Iyas 
Ibn Mu'awiya (died 122/740) 24 and mentions as authorities of zoology 
Ash-Sharqi al-Qutaml, who died around 150/767 25 and Hisham Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbl, who died in 204/819 or 206/821. 26 In lexi¬ 
cographical collections of this time, descriptions of animals and plants 
in old Arabic poetry have been used; lexicographical interest prevails 
over botanical and zoological interests. 27 On the other side, animals are 
sometimes described for the sake of presenting a cosmological proof 
of God’s existence and His wisdom; an example is al-Djahiz’ book on 
animals: it rarely mentions experiments with animals. 28 

To sum up: Philological science of early Muslims is a heritage of 
their occupation with the text of the Qur an. After the collection, divi¬ 
sion and standardization of the Quranic fragments, their form and 
their contents had to be interpreted with the help of philology. Edito¬ 
rial activities are superseded by philological comparisons, which used 
old Arabic poetry because of its affinity to Quranic language. This 
development resulted in the emphasis of definition and description in 
different branches of science: they both form a distinctive feature of 
early Arabic lexicography and grammar; but it was not only indispens¬ 
able for the interpretation of the Qur an, but also for the development 
of prophetical tradition and jurisprudence. 

Prophetical tradition— hadith 29 —means the orally or written trans¬ 
mission of sayings of the Prophet or his contemporaries already in the 
first century after the Hidjra. Their often doubtful authenticity is as far 
as possible verified by an uninterrupted chain of authorities on which 
the tradition is based ( isnad ). These sayings of the Prophet supple¬ 
ment the Qur’an-based knowledge of Islamic jurists. However Qur’an 


22 Cf. Ullman, Natur-und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 5ff.; 6ff.; GAS IV, pp. 330ff. 

23 S. GAS III, pp. 346f. 

24 S. GAS III, p. 357. 

25 S. GAS VIII, p. 115. 

26 On him cf. GAS III, p. 359; VIII, p. 120. 

27 Cf. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften , pp. 6ff; 62f. 

28 Cf. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, p. 20. 

29 Cf. El 2 III, pp. 23-28, and on the question of oral and written transmission also 
GAS I, pp. 53ff; Nabia Abbott: Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri. II: Qur’anic com¬ 
mentary and tradition. Chicago 1967 (= The University of Chicago, Oriental Institute. 
Publications. 76), pp. 5ff; below p. 24nl9. 
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and Sunna, the rule of the Prophet as transmitted in the hadith, often 
could not provide the jurists with a guiding principle, a pattern for 
juridical decisions. Therefore many jurists made decisions according 
to their personal opinion— ray. The first representatives of this prin¬ 
ciple appear to be ‘Abdallah Ibn Mas ud, who died in 33/653 and the 
founders of the Hanafite and Malikite “school” in the 2nd/8th century, 
namely Abu Hanlfa 30 and Malik Ibn Anas. 31 The jurist Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (died 241/855) however restricted the use of ray “personal 
opinion” to difficult cases and preferred Qur’an and hadith as juridical 
sources. Nevertheless, many jurists did not constantly use one of the 
mentioned principles and disagreed about the preferable one. Accord¬ 
ing to Ibrahim an-Nakha‘1 from Kufa (died 97/715), even ray should 
be based on tradition. 32 This tradition does not only mean the exem¬ 
plary behaviour of the Prophet, but also the practice— amal, which is 
agreed on: al-amr al-mudjtama ' alayhi , 33 

Besides this principle of idjma i.e. the consensus of the authorities 
in legal questions, which should restrict the arbitrariness of personal 
opinion {ray), Iraki jurists very early tried to apply former legal deci¬ 
sions to actual law cases in a kind of analogy; by comparing with for¬ 
mer law cases, jurists made decisions in an analogy a majore ad minus 
and a minore ad maius. Representatives of this principle of analogy— 
qiyas —are the Irakians Ibn Abi Layla, Abu Hanlfa, Abu Yusuf and 
ash-Shaybanl in the 2nd/8th century; they use qiyas, but have not yet 
explicitly mentioned this method. 34 As regards qiyas, orientalists have 
been inclined to suppose this pattern to be taken from Roman and 
Jewish jurisprudence, which might have reached the Arabs through 
Greek-Roman rhetorics and logic. 35 

It seems, however, that actual convergences between Roman- 
Jewish law and Islamic qiyas do not necessarily mean real dependency. 
Indeed a Muslim jurist {faqih) had been able to develop similar legal 
principles on his own, inspired by intrinsic elements: a comparison of 
concrete legal cases with the tradition, with the Qur’an and the Sunna 
or even with the generally acknowledged practice of legal authorities, 


30 On him cf. El 2 I s.n. 

31 On him s. El 2 VI s.n. 

32 S. Abu Nu'aym Isbahani, Hilyat al-awliya wa-tabaqat al-asfiya (Beirut 1387/1967), 
IV, p. 225, 4. 

33 Cf. Schacht, Origins, p. 58. 

34 Cf. Schacht, Origins, p. 110; id., Introduction, pp. 37ff 

35 S. Schacht, Origins, pp. 99f. 
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automatically resulted in the development of analogical principles. 
These have been more or less based on logical arguments. At the same 
time, we can suppose that methods of this genuine Islamic develop¬ 
ment were later improved under the influence of Greek logic. 

The “comparative-deductive” method of analogy assimilated legal 
rules of Qur an, Sunna and idjma to changed circumstances of the 
time. This method was a generally acknowledged principle, which did 
not aim at the total replacement of tradition; on the contrary, anal¬ 
ogy was a principle, which enabled increased application of traditions. 
This means: Quran and traditions remain the first truth; they are 
the beginning and do not form the result of cognition obtained by 
induction. Even the rationalistic Mutazilite an-Nazzam (died between 
220/835 and 230/845) could not escape from this principle; although 
he preferred the use of reason (‘aql) to personal decisions and to the 
argumentum e silentio, i.e. the argument drawn from the silence of 
companions of the Prophet in legal cases, an-Nazzam based legal deci¬ 
sions on the Qur an: whenever its contents are interpreted according 
to the rules of logic, an unchangeable consensus can be attained. 36 

To sum up: Early Islamic jurists tried to supplement legal prescrip¬ 
tions of Qur’an, Sunna and idjma; by doing so they developed, for the 
first time, rational methods of logic in the “comparative-deductive” 
principle of analogy. At the same time they could use in their work 
the philological heritage of early Quranic sciences. As regards exact 
definition, descriptional analysis by means of philology, appear to be 
indispensable in jurisprudence. 

Definition and logical argumentation form a useful symbiosis even 
in the development and demarcating formulation of the Mutazilite 
dogma, a forerunner of Islamic orthodoxy. The rational movement 
of the Mu'tazilites appeared for the first time in Irak—not without 
reason: in this country, the Mu'tazilites found an intellectual medium 
that enabled their development into a rational movement, which tried 
to replace tradition by reason (ratio). Here we find a genuine Islamic 
starting-point for the development of a scientific conception of the 
world, which tried to find generally valid and rational provable criteria. 
For the first time in Islamic history, a rational-logical conception of 


36 Cf. van Ess, Das Kitab an-Nakt des Nazzam und seine Rezeption im Kitab al-Futya 
des Gahiz. Gottingen 1972 (= AAWG.PH 3.F. Nr.79), pp. 118, 137f.; id., Theologie und 
Gesellschajt III (1992), pp. 385ff. 
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the world is constructed; the transmitted doctrines of faith are formu¬ 
lated in a manner that tried to follow argumentations of the intellect. 
The Mutazilites, however, did not aim at replacing the old piety by a 
new one; primarily they intended to demarcate Islam from religious 
groups of subjugated minorities. This happened by the way of system¬ 
atical differentiation and subtilization of Islamic doctrines. Indispens¬ 
able means are philological skill in the act of defining and describing, 
performed in the earliest exegesis of the Qur’an; furthermore logical 
argumentations as already practised in Iraki jurisprudence. 

The developments described so far became a fertile soil for stimula¬ 
tions from outside: In their argumentations as well as in their philosoph¬ 
ical knowledge, the Mutazilites recurred more and more to Hellenistic 
ideas, which became influential in Irak: Hellenistic logic and ontology 
reached the Arabs of the 2nd/8th century primarily in discussions with 
converts to Islam and Christians; furthermore through the first trans¬ 
lations from Syriac and later directly from Greek into Arabic. 37 

In this way, Mutazilites from the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th century com¬ 
bined in their theological argumentation the Islamic heritage of the art 
of definition and of the comparative-rationalistic method of Islamic 
jurisprudence—which both have their starting-point in the oldest 
philological exegesis of the Qur’an—with the Hellenistic heritage 
of a dialectic, who is trained in Aristotelian logic. Greek logic had 
stimulated Christian-Hellenistic theology in an exemplary manner to 
philosophy-based formulations of doctrines, which later became influ¬ 
ential in Islam. 38 Islam, however, was forced to defend itself not only 
against Christian theology, but also against gnostic-dualistic systems 
of Manichaeism. 39 

A consequence of this struggle was the gradual development of 
Islamic dogma. A first result is the very complicated doctrine of God 
developed by the Mutazilites, who have been engaged very inten¬ 
sively in the problem of the definition of God; their starting-point is 


37 Cf. Daiber (rev.): F. E. Peters, Aristoteles Arabus, in: Gnomon 42, 1970, pp. 539- 
541; Daiber, Muammar p. 16 and below § 3. 

38 Cf. Carl Heinrich Becker, Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmenbildung, 
in: Becker, Islamstudien. Leipzig 1924,1, pp. 432-449; Morris S. Seale, Muslim Theol¬ 
ogy, London 1964, the review by J. van Ess in BiOr 23>, 1966, pp. 101-104 and van Ess, 
Theologie und Gesellschaft, IV: Index s.n. “Christentum”. 

39 Cf. Otto Pretzl, Die fruhislamische Atomenlehre, in: Der Islam 19, 1931 (pp. 
116-130), p. 128; Daiber, Muammar, pp. 6f.; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, IV: 
Index s.n. Manichaismus. 
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the Quranic idea of God’s transcendence, which is expressed by the 
Quranic term ghayb 40 and which has pre-Islamic roots. 41 Although 
they offered different solutions, they have one tendency in common: 
they avoid anthropomorphic descriptions of God as found in the 
Qur’an, 42 and they explain them allegorically. 43 

By doing so, the Mutazilites for the first time became aware of the 
difficulty of any definition: definitions by means of human language 
restrict the—also Neoplatonic—infinity of God; language cannot 
reflect God’s being. According to the Mutazilite Dirar Ibn Amr (lived 
between 110/728 and 180/796), God’s attributes are describable only by 
negation of their opposite; 44 God is not what is ascribed to him in the 
traditional doctrine of attributes. According to Abu 1-Hudhayl al-'Allaf 
(died perhaps 227/796), God is—similar to the Platonic doctrine of 
the unity of being—identical with his attribute. 45 Another solution is 
offered by ‘Abbad Ibn Sulayman: Even by analogy one cannot ascribe 
to God any attributes; the attributes “knowing” (‘ alim) or “almighty” 
(i qadir ) are mere “indications” of a name of God or “names”, which 
do not mean human features of God. Here we find the important dis¬ 
tinction between “utterance” ( qawl ) and “meaning” ( mana ). 46 This 
conforms to the distinction between “word” ( lafz ) and “meaning” 
(mana) amongst Arabic national grammarians, and it has a parallel 
in Stoic philosophy. 47 However, the distinction has consequently been 
developed by the Arabs in theological discussions about the defini¬ 
tion of God; we have no reason to assume Stoic influence. The theory 
arose in a religious context, starting from the Quranic idea of God’s 


40 Cf. Alparslan Aijikgeru;, Towards an Islamic Concept of Philosophy. A response 
to the modernists, in: Islam and the Challenge of Modernity: Historical and Contempo¬ 
rary Contexts. Proceedings of the Inaugural Symposium on Islam and the Challenge of 
Modernity: Historical and Contemporary Contexts held at and organized by the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization in Kuala Lumpur, August 1-5, 
1994. Ed. by Sharifah Shifa Al-Attas. Kuala Lumpur. 1996 (pp. 535-589), pp. 566ff. 

41 Cf. Wesley Williams, A Body Unlike Bodies: Transcendent Anthropomorphism 
in Ancient Semitic Tradition and Early Islam, in: JAOS 129, 2009, pp. 19-44. 

42 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 138ff. 

43 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 140f. 

44 Daiber, Mu ammar, p. 136; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft III (1992), pp. 
37f. 

45 Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 137; 198ff.; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), 
pp. 272ff. 

46 Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 21 If. and on ‘Abbad’s doctrine of attributes van Ess, 
Theologie und Gesellschaft, IV (1997), pp. 20ff. 

47 Daiber, Mu ammar, p. 212. 
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ghayb, which has structural similarities with the Neoplatonic teach¬ 
ing of God’s indescribability. God cannot be described with proper¬ 
ties taken from this world; a consequence of this standpoint is the 
Mu'tazilite teaching of the creation of the Qur’an, which became the 
official dogma during the reign of al-Ma’mun: contrary to orthodoxy, 
the Qur’an cannot be eternal and an attribute of God. 

The Mu'tazilite teaching of God’s transcendence and indescribabil¬ 
ity was inconsistent with the Quranic teaching of God, the Creator: 
Because God cannot be described with terms from this world and 
because He is not related to this world in any manner, which could 
be described in human language, therefore God cannot be the Creator 
of visible things. The Mu'tazilites have been fully aware of this con¬ 
sequence and they distinguished—similar to Aristotle, but within a 
new, Islamic frame—between substance and accident. 48 God has only 
created the substances but not the visible accidents, which are inher¬ 
ent in the substances and which accomplish the form hidden in the 
substance. 

This implicates a further important distinction, namely the distinc¬ 
tion between the visible-accidental and the invisible-substantial. We 
are reminded of Aristotle’s distinction between concrete-individual 
(prote usia) and the Platonic general, the essence (deutera usia). Like 
Aristotle the Mu'tazilites did not detach their notion of substance 
from the Platonic background of general essence: substance remains 
to be a general essence, of which the form becomes visible in the acci¬ 
dental actualization, in the accident. The distinction between essence 
and existence is not yet reflected upon 49 —just as little as the question, 
whether the essential-general is real or merely an abstraction made by 
human thinking. This shows the Mu'tazilite teaching of the smallest 
parts, the “atoms”. 50 The Mu'tazilite Mu'ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulaml 
(died 215/830) presupposed, in a kind of naive realistic thinking, the 
three-dimensionality of atoms, atomic substances, which get visible 
only in their accidents; the atom, which essentially owns its three- 


48 Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 57ff; cf. below p. 33. 

49 Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 360 and 315. 

50 Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 322ff.; on Muammar’s doctrine of atoms also van Ess, 
Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 67ff. and id., 60 Years After: Shlomo Pines’s 
Beitrage and Half a Century of Research on Atomism in Islamic Theology. Jerusa¬ 
lem 2002 (= The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. Proceedings. VIII, no. 2 
<= 19—41>), pp. 27f. 
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dimensionality, is similar to the atomic triangle of Plato, the prototype 
of substance. Here we see the geometrical-mathematical way of think¬ 
ing providing a model for the description of the essence of things, 
not inductive experience. This kind of geometrical thinking reminds 
us of Euclid, who for his part is orientated at the Eleatic teaching of 
the indivisibility of being. The reality of points and lines is taken as 
granted and the reciprocal relation of concrete and general, induction 
and deduction is not discussed, as Aristotle did. The Platonic way of 
thinking has prevailed: the concrete-individual is overshadowed by the 
general-essential much more than in Aristotle. Contrary to the inde- 
scribability of God as something essential general or individual, the 
smallest part, the atom, can be characterized as a geometrical form, 
which is actualized and existing in the visible, concrete world only 
in the accidents. Accordingly, knowledge of the smallest part, of the 
“indivisible substance” cannot be formulated as an abstract principle; 
on the contrary, every primordial substance, which forms the basis of 
the concrete, the visible, can after all, only be described as something 
which can be perceived by eye and mind and which is in a geometrical 
manner characterized as something with three dimensions. The pri¬ 
mordial substance is only imaginable as something with three dimen¬ 
sions; the imagination of a thing is orientated towards the concrete, 
the visible body with its three dimensions, length, breadth and depth. 
Here we find the same problem as in the Mu'tazilite doctrine of God, 
namely the problem of definition of something existing, which can¬ 
not be perceived as something concrete; strictly speaking the unper- 
ceivable can only be described with categories of the perceivable. At 
the same time, the concrete-perceivable presumes an identical essen¬ 
tial form (cf. Greek eidos, idea); the previously mentioned Mu'tazilite 
Mu'ammar concluded, similar to Aristotle’s principle of the preserva¬ 
tion of nature, that every form ( mana ) is caused by a correspond¬ 
ing form, which for its part is caused by an identical other one, etc., 
without end. 51 

In the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th century, we register as elements of the 
Islamic scientific world-view the terms substance and accident. We can 
add the term nature— tabia, tab ' or tiba. 52 According to Mu'ammar 


51 Daiber, Mu'ammar, 88. 

52 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 283ff and on an-Nazzam (who also used the term 
khilqa) 402ff and van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, ill (1992), pp. 34l£; 378f. 
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and Nazzam, nature was a leading principle in the accidental actu¬ 
alization of substance: Accidents inhere in substances by the neces¬ 
sity of nature; for example fire causes burning due to the necessity of 
nature. 53 According to some Mutazilites, however, God’s almightiness 
is sometimes able to restrict this necessity of cause and effect. 54 This 
opinion does not originate from a kind of “devaluation of causality” 
as is ascribed to Ghazali, who wrongly is said to be influenced here 
by Greek scepticism. 55 On the contrary, the “criticism of causality” 
is (as in Ghazali) motivated religiously: God’s almightiness is able to 
combine even fire and wood without wood being burned by the fire. 56 
Within this thesis of the non-necessity of each action, God’s determi¬ 
nating almightiness restricts the necessary sequence of cause and effect 
in nature. This proves in an exemplary manner that the Mutazilites 
tried—despite their rationalistic attitude—to keep fundamental tenets 
of Islamic belief; they keep to old Arabic and Quranic fatalism; how¬ 
ever, they concede to human beings freedom of will in the following 
manner: 57 Man is free to decide, but as soon as he has decided and as 
soon as his decision resulted in an act, he is subject to the determina¬ 
tion of all things. At any rate, determinism appears to be limited as in 
the above-mentioned thesis of the non-necessity of action. 

Our description of the mentioned principles substance, accident and 
nature, indicates the distance to any kind of mechanistic philosophy 
of nature as, for example, developed by Galilei. 58 The described prin¬ 
ciples are terms gained by means of abstraction; their applicability is 
undoubted. Remarkable is the metaphysical superstructure: For the 
Mu tazilites do not only offer an explanation of the primordial sub¬ 
stance, the atom, by using geometry and by the use of deduction, not 
experimental induction. By following the Quranic doctrine of creation, 
their main aim is the attribution of all happenings to God, the leading 


53 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, p. 286. 

54 Daiber, Muammar, pp. 367f. 

55 Daiber, Muammar, pp. 284f.—Ghazali was not a scepticist; according to him God 
has given man the intellect and all his apprehending faculties to get certitude in reli¬ 
gion: cf. Taneli Kukkonen, Al-Ghazali’s Skepticism Revisited, in: Rethinking the His¬ 
tory of Skepticism: the missing medieval background. Ed. by Henrik Lagerlund. Leiden 
2010 (= Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 103), pp. 29-59. 

56 Daiber, Muammar, p. 368. For more details cf. Daiber, Rationalism in Islam and 
the Rise of Scientific Thought. The Background of al-Ghazalfs Concept of Causality, 
in: Daiber, The Struggle for Knowledge, pp. 67-86; Daiber, God versus causality. 

57 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 287; 367ff. and next chapter. 

58 Cf. Crombie, Von Augustinus bis Galilei, p. 532. 
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and determinating principle. This principle even has the power to sus¬ 
pend the causality of nature. It cannot be described; any description and 
act of defining will imply a restriction of God’s almightiness. Human 
language fails in this case, at which point Muslim theologians became 
aware of the discrepancy between linguistic expression and contents. 

As we tried to show, this is the result of a long development, at 
the beginning of which we find the philological efforts of Quranic 
exegesis and Islamic jurisprudence. Theologians used a kind of logical- 
dialectical argumentation, which has already been exercised by early 
jurists in their method of analogy. This happened in the dispute with 
differing groups of the Islamic community but also in the confronta¬ 
tion with ideas of Non-Muslims, with gnostic-Manichaean systems and 
Christian-Hellenistic theology. Gnostic-Manichaean and Christian- 
Hellenistic doctrines became known to the Arabs during the exten¬ 
sion of the Islamic empire under the Abbasids of the 2nd-3rd/8th-9th 
century. In oral discussions with scholars of the surrendered peoples, 
they received foreign ideas and assimilated some of them. 

Simultaneous with this development we see a growing activity in 
the translation of foreign scientific books. 59 Intensified by the trans¬ 
fer of the medical school and academic life at Alexandria to Bagh¬ 
dad 60 and for the sake of practical needs also non-philosophical texts 
have been translated. These activities were officially and sometimes 
privately 61 supported by the Abbasids; 62 under the Caliph al-Mamun 
they became somehow organized in the library in Baghdad, called in 
later tradition “House of Wisdom ”—bayt al-hikma. 63 These transla¬ 
tions reached the first climax under the Christians Yahya Ibn al-Bitrlq 


59 For more details s. below § 3. 

60 Cf. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad; GAS III, pp. 7ff. and on the fictive- 
ness of the report used by Meyerhof, namely al-Farabl’s Treatise FI zuhur al-falsafa 
(quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi'a) s. below § 3.4. 

61 Cf. Meyerhof, Science and Medicine, in: The Legacy of Islam. Ed. by Thomas 
Arnold and Alfred Guillaume. Oxford 1968 (repr. of the ed. 1931), p. 315; Aldo Mieli: 
La science arabe et son role dans Tevolution scientifique mondiale. Avec quelques addi¬ 
tions de Henri Paul Joseph Renaud, Max Meyerhof, Julius Ruska. Leiden 1938 (repr. 
Leiden 1966: “Augmentee d’une bibliographic avec index analytique par Aly Maza- 
heri”), pp. 71, 73f. 

62 Not every scholar received financial aid from a caliph. On the livelihood of 
Islamic scholars Cf. Sellheim, Gelehrte, pp. 59ff.; Dodge, Muslim Education, pp. 18f. 

63 Cf. El 2 1 (Bayt al-hikma); Dodge, Muslim Education, pp. 16fi; Said Dlwahql, Bayt 
al-hikma, Baghdad 1392/1972, pp. 31ff.; Abdalaziz Muhammad Husaynl, al-Hayat 
al-‘ilmiyya fi d-dawla l-islamiyya, Kuweit 1973, pp. 59fi, above all D. Gutas, Greek 
Thought and below § 3.4. 
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(died 226/840) and Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (died 260/873) and his collabo¬ 
rators. Translations were made from Greek and Syriac, but also from 
Sanskrit and from Pahlavi. 

The Arabs were interested in the medical books of the Greeks, espe¬ 
cially of Galen and Hippocrates, 64 these medical books reached them 
at first in intermediary translations into Syriac made by the Persian 
school of Djundishapur, 65 which was founded by Shapur I in the 3rd 
century A.D. Translations into Arabic also included Indian works on 
medicine, 66 books on geography 67 and stones, 68 on biology, 69 zoology 70 
and agriculture; 71 on astrology 72 and astronomy; 73 and in addition: 
mathematics, 74 mechanics, 75 optics 76 and other, less important fields. 77 
The interest of the Arabs in alchemy, which the 10th century philoso¬ 
pher al-Farabi found useful for the “training of the intellect and of 
philosophical cognition”, 78 is a heritage of Neoplatonic-syncretistic 
gnosis of Hellenism. This Hellenistic literature 79 is often lost, but can 
be reconstructed from Syriac-Arabic translations and redactions. 
Research in these texts will give us insight into the history of transla- 


64 Cf. GAS III, pp. 23ff., 68ff.; Ullmann, Medizin, pp. 25ff., 35ff. 

65 Cf. De Lacy O’Leary: How Greek Science passed to the Arabs. London 3 1957, pp. 
67ff; GAS III, pp. 172ff. 

66 GAS III, pp. 187ff, Ullmann, Medizin, pp. 103ff (cf. 324ff). 

67 Cf. El 2 II, pp. 576-578. 

68 Cf. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 97ff (on the translations from 
Greek), pp. 102ff (on the translations from Pahlavi). 

69 GAS IV, pp. 310ff; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 70ff 

70 GAS III, pp. 349ff; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 8ff 

71 GAS IV, pp. 318ff; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 428ff 

72 Cf. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 271ff 

73 Cf. El 2 I, p. 36.—An impressive example is Ptolemy, Almagest, which has been 
translated during the reign of al-Ma’mun, cf. Paul Kunitzsch: Der Almagest. Die 
Syntaxis Mathematica des Claudius Ptolemaus in arabisch-lateinischer Uberlieferung. 
Wiesbaden 1974; id.: Ibn as-Salah. Zur Koordinateniiberlieferung im Sternkatalog des 
Almagest. Gottingen 1975. = AAWG.PH 3. F. Nr. 94. 

74 GAS V, pp. 70ff, 19 Iff. 

75 Cf. Rosenthal, Fortleben, pp. 313ff./English version: The Classical Heritage, pp. 
23 Iff. 

76 Cf. GAS V, p. 117; Rosenthal, Fortleben, pp. 287f./English version: The Classical 
Heritage, pp. 21 If. and Daiber, Muammar, pp. 320-322. 

77 Cf. also the survey in The Legacy of Islam, ed. Schacht/Bosworth pp. 425ff; Gutas, 
Greek Thought, pp. 193-196: “Greek Works translated into Arabic. A Bibliographical 
Guide by Subject”; id.: Greek Philosophical Works Translated into Arabic, in: The 
Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 802-814; cf. also id. ib. pp. 11-25: 
“Origins in Baghdad”. 

78 S. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, p. 250. 

79 Cf. GAS IV, pp. Iff; Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, pp. 145ff. 
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tions before the time of the famous translators. It seems that the scien¬ 
tific terminology of Yahya Ibn al-Bitriq and Hunayn Ibn Ishaq is the 
result of a historical development, which is not yet sufficiently known. 
The systems of the Mu'tazilites in the 2nd/8th century and 3rd/9th 
century give us an idea of the oral or written propagation of Greek 
thoughts already before the famous translators. 80 However, we should 
concede, that results of Mu'tazilite philosophizing, whose terminology 
sometimes differs from Greek, cannot always be attributed to Greek 
or other influences. We should be aware of the possibility that ideas 
can develop independently—even if some splinters of Greek ideas are 
absorbed. Such convergent developments of course support possible 
later influence by Greek ideas: the assimilation of foreign thoughts 
requires the development of congenial scientific thinking. The begin¬ 
nings of this thinking are inside Islam: we find them in linguistic 
efforts of the philological interpretation of the Qur’an; they are fol¬ 
lowed by Arabic philological branches of science; further by the intel¬ 
lectual activities of hadith and fiqh, tradition and jurisprudence. 

This Islamic heritage may explain the fact that Islamic science can¬ 
not generally be characterized as experimental science; 81 exceptions 
are Rhazes, 82 al-Kindl, Ibn al-Haytham, 83 Ibn Sina, ‘All Ibn Ridwan or 
Nazzam. 84 The Mu'tazilites developed a rational philosophy of nature; 
they used principles, which are integrated in a seemingly Neoplatonic 
doctrine of God and which are impressive as a first step towards an 
explanation of the world of phenomena by using unchangeable logical 
criteria. The Mu'tazilites developed a conception of the world, which 
combines theology and natural philosophy. An example is al-Djahiz, 
who took nature as a mirror of God’s wisdom 85 and who found the 
knowledge of God indispensable for the study of nature. 86 Even the 


80 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, p. 17. 

81 Cf. Crombie, Von Augustinus bis Galilei , p. 245; Ullmann, Medizin, p. 2 and the 
references given there.—Comparable is the rationality of Greek science, which has 
preferred the deductive method to experiments: s. Andre Marie Jean Festugiere, La 
revelation d’Hermes Trismegiste (I—IV. Paris 2 1950; 1949; 1953; 2 1954), I, pp. 7f. 

82 On autopsies of Rhazes cf. Christoph Biirgel, Dogmatismus und Autonomie im 
wissenschaftlichen Denken des islamischen Mittelalters, in: Saeculum 23, Freiburg/Br. 
1972 (pp. 30-46), pp. 43f. 

83 Cf. Schramm, Ibn Al-Haythams Weg zur Physik. 

84 Cf. Rudi Paret, an-Nazzam als Experimentator, in: Der Islam 25, 1937, pp. 228- 
233; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III, pp. 339ff 

85 S. above n. 27. 

86 Cf. GAS III, p. 368. 
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knowledge of God and of His revelation in the Qur’an is a key to the 
world of phenomena; God’s almightiness can suspend the causality of 
cause and effect. This association of religious knowledge and scientific 
cognition weakened Islamic scientific thought and at the same time 
made it powerful. Islamic science is not only a blind cult of authorities; 87 
it deserves our full attention and as we have tried to show: an appreci¬ 
ation of Islamic scientific and philosophical thought should not forget 
the Islamic background and its fundament—the Qur an. 


87 Cf. Biirgel, Dogmatismus (as n. 82). 



CHAPTER TWO 


THEOCRACY VERSUS INDIVIDUALITY: THE DISPUTE ON 
MAN’S FREE WILL AND ITS IMPACT ON A NEW RATIONAL 
WORLD-VIEW IN THE 8TH/9TH CENTURY 1 


In the history of Islam the role of man in society appears to be deter¬ 
mined by a growing and constantly changing polarisation between 
divine determination and human free will. 


God 



divine determination 
subordination 




human free will 

individuality 



man 


The oscillation between subordination and individualism is mirrored 
in a colourful picture of Islamic intellectual history; the phenomena 
and their apparent causality might satisfy the curiosity of the modern 
reader and contribute to the development of his consciousness, above 
all to his not always unprejudiced knowledge of Islam as a culture with 
a rich and manifold heritage. 

Any discussion on the Islamic world-view must start with Islamic 
religion and its impact on intellectual history of Islam, on its science 
and philosophy; 2 both are representative aspects of Islamic thinking 
and appear to be integrated in the religious ideology of a community, 
which is deeply aware of the interdependence between individual hap¬ 
piness and the welfare of the state. This is reflected in early Islamic 


1 Revised version of my inaugural lecture “Gott, Natur und menschlicher Wille im 
friihen islamischen Denken”. Rede, uitgesproken in het Nederlands bij de aanvaard- 
ing van het ambt van gewoon hoogleraar in het Arabisch en de Islam aan de Faculteit 
der Letteren van de Vrije Universiteit te Amsterdam op 15 juni 1978.—A shortened 
version appeared as “Fruhe islamische Diskussionen iiber die Willensfreiheit des Men- 
schen” in: Hat der Mensch einen freien Willen? Die Antworten der grofien Philosopher!. 
Stuttgart 2007, pp. 324-339. 

2 Cf. above, § 1. 
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discussions on God, man and society. Their description and evaluation 
must start with religion as an overall determinating factor. 

Islamic religion can be characterized as a religion of laws within a 
theocracy, which is penetrated by fatalistic tendencies. 3 Such a descrip¬ 
tion does comprise only one aspect of Islamic religious thought. 4 In 
contrast to the fatalistic and deterministic aspect of Islamic religion 
early Islam fought its way through to the thesis of human free will. 
People referred to the Qur’an, which, however, is inconsistent in this 
theme. 5 Precisely this inconsistency may have stimulated the Muslim 
in the past 6 and in modern times, 7 to reflect on the relation between 
predestination and freedom of will. 

First beginnings of a contrast between determination and freedom 
of will can already be found in pre-Islamic time: There, we find side 
by side fatalistic resignation to fate and individual striving after virtue, 
called muruwa; this virtue means all those virtues, which serve for the 
glory of the individual and the tribe. 8 

Old arabic muruwa is drastically restricted by the prophet Muham¬ 
mad; he subordinated it to the new, Islamic belief. 9 The old arabic ideal 
of muruwa, however, still remained alive in some reduced, modified 
and islamicized shape, in the ideal of the so-called fadl, the excellency 
of man; this is granted to man by God and enables him to attain fadila 
“virtue” by his own effort. 10 According to early Islamic thought fadila 
is, however, the privilege of only a few people. After the death of the 
prophet Muhammad it justifies the claim of Muhammad’s successors 


3 Cf. Helmer Ringgren, Studies in Arabian Fatalism, Uppsala-Wiesbaden 1955. = 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1955:2; id., Islamic Fatalism, in: Fatalistic Beliefs in Reli¬ 
gion, Folklore and Literature, Stockholm 1967 (= Scripta Instituti Donneriani Aboensis 
II), pp. 52-62. 

4 This is pointed at by Tor Andrae, Tor, Die letzten Dinge (German translation by 
Hans Heinrich Schaeder), 2nd print. Leipzig 1941, pp. 119ff. 

5 Cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen, pp. 83ff./English version: Introduction to Islamic 
Theology and Law, pp. 68ff; Rudi Paret, Der Koran und die Predestination, in: OLZ 
58, 1963, col. 117-121; W. M. Watt, Formative Period, pp. 90ff. 

6 Cf. W. M. Watt, Free Will; H. A. Wolfson, Philosophy, pp. 613ff 

7 Cf. Ulrich Schoen: Determination und Freiheit im arabischen Denken heute. Eine 
christliche Reflexion im Gesprach mit Naturwissenschaften und Islam. Gottingen 
1976. 

8 Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, pp. 13ff 

9 Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, pp. 13ff and 19ff 

10 Cf. Ernst August Gruber, Verdienst und Rang, Freiburg/Br. 1975 (= Islamkundli- 
che Untersuchungen 5), pp. 15ff; cf. review Daiber in: OLZ 75, 1980, pp. 562-564. 
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to guidance. This claim is religiously motivated by the establishment of 
a Quranic base, a relation to the prophet and his time. 11 

Striving and will of man appear to be restricted by the religious 
authority of Qur’an and Sunna. The consciousness of tradition based 
on Qur an and Sunna enlarges the opposition between individuality 
and deterministic traditionalism. This is mirrored in discussions on 
authority and human responsibility. They culminate in the political 
dispute on the legitimate succession of the prophet after the murder 
of the third caliph ‘Uthman in the year 656 A.D. In the following civil 
war the so-called Shfa was split off from the Islamic community. The 
Shfa is the party of ‘All Ibn Abi Talib; according to this party the 
guidance of the community can only be adjudged to the members of 
Muhammad’s family. 

This Shfa was soon split by the party of the Kharidjites, i.e. the dissi¬ 
dents, who left the decision on the legitimate succession of the prophet 
not to human judges but to God. 12 

Furthermore, the Kharidjites concluded that the affiliation to the 
family of the prophet does not justify a claim to leadership, 13 but per¬ 
sonal excellency and the blameless life of the Muslim successor, irre¬ 
spective of his nationality. He is primus inter pares, the first among 
equals; 14 he acts on behalf of a community and has a charismatic char¬ 
acter. 15 The individuality of man, his personal effort and initiative 16 is 
completely at the service of the community’s sharia. Personal religious 
zeal replaces the principle of hereditary authority; at the same time the 
abuse of power should be avoided. 

Individuality here has received a new rank and appears as an Islamic 
equivalent of the already mentioned old arabic muruwa. 17 This happens 


11 Cf. Gruber (as prec. n.) l.c.; Asma Afsaruddin: Excellence and Precedence. Medi¬ 
eval Islamic Discourse on Legitimate Leadership. Leiden - Boston 2002. = Islamic His¬ 
tory and Civilization. 36. 

12 Id hukma ilia li-llah! in Sura 6,57; cf. Watt, Formative Period, pp. 14f. and on 
the history of political groups in early Islam Julius Wellhausen: The Religio-political 
Factions in Early Islam. Ed. by R. C. Ostle. Transl. by R. C. Ostle and S. M. Walzer. 
Amsterdam - Oxford 1975. = North-Holland Medieval Translations. 3. 

13 In principle this can be compared with the pre-Islamic ideal of the inherited 
nobility, the hasab (on this cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, pp. 41f.; El 2 
III, pp. 238f.). 

14 Cf. Watt, Free Will, p. 37. 

15 Cf. Watt, Free Will, pp. 35f. 

16 The Kharidjite fraction of the Nadjdites speaks of idjtihad in the application of 
Qur anic prescriptions: cf. Watt, Free Will, p. 25. 

17 The parallel with pre-Islamic muruwa is mentioned by Watt, Free Will, p. 36. 
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at a period in which the dogmatic principles of the new Islamic reli¬ 
gion were not yet fully developed. The Qur an as fundament of the 
new belief more and more appeared to be insufficient as guiding-line 
for the shaping of the new society in a constantly changing world. 
The jurist of that time could rely in his juridical decisions less on the 
Qur’an, but more on his own individual judgment (ray). 18 The efforts 
to supplement the Qur an and to develop new principles are mirrored 
in the oral and later written transmitted traditions ( hadith ); 19 these 
traditions guarantee the necessary religious authority through a chain 
( isnad ) 20 of transmitters going back to the time of the prophet. 

Legal decision based on individual judgment is developed simulta¬ 
neously with the already mentioned criticism of any religious motiva¬ 
tion of political claims to leadership. In both cases human initiative 
is strongly emphasized, either in the shape of individual judgment or 
in the preference of the excellent, whose personal merit alone justi¬ 
fies the claim to leadership. Here, we detect the very beginning of the 
discussion on the problem of man’s position between autonomy and 
religious-political dependence, which started very early in Islam. This 
problem can be found in the first theological discussions in Basra; 
they are led by so-called Qadarites, people who defend the freedom 
of man’s will. 21 


18 Cf. Schacht, Introduction, pp. 25f.; 37; id., Origins, pp. 98ff. 

19 Cf. J. Robson, art. Hadith, in El 2 III, pp. 23-28; Gregor Schoeler, Die Frage der 
schriftlichen oder miindlichen Uberlieferung der Wissenschaften im friihen Islam, in: 
Der Islam 62, 1985, pp. 201-236; id., Miindliche Thora und Hadit: Uberlieferung, 
Schreibverbot, Redaktion, in: Der Islam 66, 1989, pp. 213-251; id., Weiteres zur Frage 
der schriftlichen oder miindlichen Uberlieferung der Wissenschaften im Islam., in: 
Der Islam 66, 1989, pp. 38-67. 

20 Cf. J. Robson, art. Isnad, in El 2 IV, p. 207. 

21 Cf. Watt, Formative Period, pp. 94ff; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, IV 
(1997), pp. 489ff (“Aspekte des Problems der Willensfreiheit”). The first who is said 
to have discussed in Basra qadar is the theologian Mabad al-Djuhani, a friend of 
al-Hasan al-Basrl: cf A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, London 1932 (repr. 1965), 
p. 53; Watt, Formative Period, p. 85; Bakr al-Khallal, (died 923 A.D.): Kitab al-Djamili- 
‘uliim (or: al-Musnad min tnasail) Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, ms. British Museum (London) 
2765, fol. 86v9.—On the myth of Ma bad as first Qadarite s. van Ess, Ma‘bad al-Guhanl, 
in: Islamwissenschaftliche Abhandlungen Fritz Meier zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Ed. 
R. Gramlich. Wiesbaden 1974 (pp. 49-77), pp. 59ff 

According to the above mentioned Bakr al-Khallal fol. 86vl2 Ma‘bad here fol¬ 
lowed the doctrine of the Christians (cf. already Awzai, who died 157/774: s. van 
Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I (1991), p. 72); on the problem of Christian influ¬ 
ence (which might at least have celebrated the development of similar and genuine 
Islamic beliefs) on the Qadariyya cf. Watt, Formative Period, 95 and 99; van Ess, art. 
Kadariyya, in: El 2 IV, pp. 371f.; id., Theologie und Gesellschaft, I (1991), p. 126; Daiber, 
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The oldest document known so far, which mirrors such discus¬ 
sions, is the letter sent between 694 and 699 A.D. by the Iraki preacher 
al-Hasan al-Basri to ‘Abdalmalik Ibn Marwan, the fifth Umayyad caliph. 22 
Although the authenticity of this letter in its present state of preservation 
is doubted by some scholars, it does not contradict al-Hasan al-Basri’s 
qadarite position as affirmed by other testimonies. 23 This letter clearly 
expresses that man freely can choose between good and evil. God does 
not influence this; God determines human actions only by his com¬ 
mands and prohibitions and by causing reward and punishment. 

Shortly afterwards, perhaps two decades after the letter by al-Hasan 
al-Basri and also in Irak, the sect of the Kharidjite Shablb an-Nadjranl 
declares that man is authorized ( mufawwad ) to act without assent 
( tawfiq ) and guidance ( huda ) by God. 24 Contrary to the doctrine 
of al-Hasan al-Basri, as it appears in his Risala to ‘Abdalmalik Ibn 
Marwan, 25 God does not know in advance and thus does not deter¬ 
mine the decisions and actions of man. 26 

Apparently addressed to these Kharidjites are the attacks of the 
caliph ‘Umar II (reigned 717-720 A.D.) against qadarite innovations; 27 
according to ‘Umar II God knows in advance man’s actions, but he 
does not influence them. 

Here, man appears to be autonomous in his decisions and in his 
actions. This line is further developed, perhaps under the impression 


Muammar, pp. 389f.; Wolfson, Philosophy, pp. 60ff.; G. F. Hourani, Islamic and Non- 
Islamic Origins, pp. 72ff. 

22 The letter is edited by Ritter, Studien, pp. 67ff.—Cf. on it Schwarz, The Letter of 
al-Hasan al-Basri; Watt, Formative Period, pp. 77ff; 99ff; van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 
IV, p. 369. 

Perhaps some years older than al-Hasan al-Basrl’s letter is the antiqadarite work 
by Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Hanafiyya, which is published by van Ess: Anfange 
muslimischer Theologie. 

23 Cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, II (1992), pp. 46-50. 

24 Cf. the report by al-Malatl (died 987 A.D.), Kitab at-Tanbih, ed. al-Kawtharl 
p. 174,7ff.—According to al-Al-Ash‘ari (died about 935 A.D.), Maqdldt al-islamiyyin 
ed. Ritter p. 116,3 the sect of al-Nadjrani defended as the Mu tazilites the doctrine of 
the free will. 

25 Cf. his Risala sent to ‘Abdalmalik ed. Ritter, Studien, p. 77,4ff. and Schwarz, The 
Letter of al-Hasan al-Basri, pp. 29f. 

26 Cf. al-Malati, Kitab at-Tanbih, ed. al-Kawtharl, p. 175,lOf. 

27 S. van Ess, Anfange muslimischer Theologie, pp. 113ff. (on the problem of the 
authenticity cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I [1991], pp. 134f.). Cf. Abu 
Nu‘aym al-Isbahanl (died 1038 A.D.), Hilyat al-awliya wa-tabaqdt al-asfiya, V (Beirut 
1967 2 ), p. 347,3ff.; van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV, col. 369b. 
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of similar Christian ideas, 28 by the Egyptian Christian Ghaylan ad- 
Dimashqi who was executed between 733 and 735 A.D. According to 
him God’s will does not influence man’s action. 29 The best creation of 
God is the reason (' aql ) of man. 30 

Ghaylan’s theology determined his political attitude: He refuses the 
pretension of the Qurayshite tribe to the caliphate. Everyone who is 
distinguished by personal excellence, who leads a life in accordance 
with Qur’an and Sunna, can be chosen as caliph. This caliph can be 
removed at any time. 31 

Here, religion provides man with a guiding line for correct action. 
As the doctrine of the caliphate shows, freedom of man’s actions is 
limited by the norms prescribed by Qur’an and Sunna. Therefore, it is 
not astonishing that in Basra the group around ‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd (died 
about 761 A.D.), who is reckoned to be among the founders of the 
rationalistic school of the Mu'tazilites 32 and who is a pupil of al-Hasan 
al-Basrl, emphasized the concept of divine justice; 33 God’s justice is not 
changed, even if man has the freedom to do the evil: God’s reward and 
punishment are inevitable. 

If we consider this, we realize that man in fact does not have much 
freedom; he is subject to the principle of reward and punishment by 
God—a doctrine, which was taken over later by the Mu'tazilites in 
the well-known principles of “promise and threats” ( al-wad wa-l- 
wald), of reward and punishment as well as in the “command of the 
good and prohibition of the evil” ( al-amr bi-l-maruf wa-n-nahy ‘ an- 
il-munkar). M 


28 Cf. van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV, col. 371b and the reference given there. 

29 Cf. the report by al-Ash‘arI, Maqalat , ed. Ritter p. 513,5ff.; Watt, Free Will, p. 41. 

30 Cf. Ibn ‘Asakir (died 1176 A.D.): Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq (Tahdhib by 
‘Abdalqadir Efendi Badran), Damascus 1912-13 (reprint Beirut 1407/1987), III, 
p. 180, ult.ss.; id., Mukhtasar Ta’rJkh Dimashq by Muhammad Ibn Mukarram al-Ma‘rtif 
bi-Ibn Manzur, ed. Ma’mun as-Saghirdji and Riyad ‘Abdalhamid Murad, Damascus 
1984, p. 94, 16ff. (slightly different); adh-Dhahabi (died 1348 or 1352-3 A.D.), Tadh- 
kirat al-huffaz. I, Haydarabad 1955 (repr. Beirut s.a.) I, p. 147,3ff. (mentioned by van 
Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV, col. 370a/b). 

31 Cf. van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV col. 370a; id., Theologie und Gesellschaft, I 
(1991), pp. 130-132. Watt, Formative Period, p. 87. 

32 Cf. Watt, Formative Period, p. 210f.; Daiber, Wdsil Ibn 'Ata, pp. 18-20.—On 
‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, II (1992), pp. 280ff. 

33 Cf. van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV, col. 370b-371a; id., Theologie und Gesellschaft, 
II (1992), pp. 308f. 

34 Cf. Watt, Formative Period, pp. 212 and 229. 
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The opponents of the Qadarites and of their Mu'tazilite followers, 
however, radically concluded that everything is determined by God 
and that there is no place for freedom of human will. 35 The opposition 
between both positions conjured up a theological dispute, which lasted 
till the 10th century and which found its first settlement in al-Ash‘ari 
(died 935 A.D.). We find the first philosophical systematizations in 
Irak, among those who strongly defend Qadarite tendencies and who 
can rely on a long prehistory. 36 Before the leading Mu'tazilites we find 
them in the proto-Shiite Hisham Ibn al-Hakam who died about 795/6, 37 
during the caliphate of Harun ar-Rashld (reigned 786-809). Through 
his discussions with Dirar Ibn ‘Amr 38 and with the first Mu'tazilites 
he apparently influenced the rising Mu'tazilite theology in a decisive 
manner. 

Hisham Ibn al-Hakam 39 was a pupil of the determinist Djahm Ibn 
Safwan (executed in 746 A.D.) 40 and later he disassociated himself 
from the Djahmites 41 by looking for a middle course between Djah- 
mite determinism and qadarite freedom of human will. This happened 
in a new terminology which shaped later developments: Hisham dis¬ 
tinguished in human actions that, which is subject to human free 


35 Cf. van Ess, art. Kadariyya, El 2 IV, col. 371a-b; id., Zwischen Hadit und Theolo¬ 
gie. Berlin, New York 1975. = Studien zur Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des islami- 
schen Orients. N.F. 7. 

36 This might have happened, at least partially, under the impression of Greek ideas 
which at the beginning supposedly were orally transmitted to the Arabs. Some ideas 
might at their starting point be developed independently from foreign influence and 
might have eventually facilitated the later shaping by similar Greek thought; on con¬ 
vergent developments and their opposite, the descent, s. Daiber, Muammar, 12ff.; 
cf. above § 1.—A similar cautious judgment can be found in Hourani, Islamic and 
Non-Islamic Origins, pp. 83ff., with regard to the question of foreign influences on 
the development of MuTazilite ethics. 

37 See the note by al-Fadl Ibn Shadhan (died in 874 A.D.) who is quoted by Abu 
DjaTar Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan at-TusI (= Shaykh at-Ta’ifa), Kitab Ikhtiyar marifat 
ar-ridjal (= Ridjal al-Kashshi), Mashhad 1969, p. 256,2. 

Ibn an-Nadlm mentions in his Fihrist (written around 987 A.D.) ed. Rida-Tadjaddud 
24,18 a later date (shortly after the overthrow of the Barmacides in the year 803 A.D.) 
which is taken over by Watt, Formative Period, 187; cf., however, W. Madelung, art. 
Hisham B. al-Hakam, in: El 2 III, pp. 496f. and van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I 
(1991), p. 353.' 

38 On him see below. 

39 On Hisham Ibn al-Hakam cf. now van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I (1991), 
pp. 349-379. 

40 Cf. on Djahm Watt, art. Djahm, in: El 2 III, 3col. 88a and van Ess, Theologie und 
Gesellschaft, II (1992), pp. 493ff. 

41 See Ibn an-Nadlm, Fihrist, ed. Rida-Tadjaddud, p. 224,16. 
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will ( ikhtiyar , irada) from that, which happens by necessity ( idtirar ). 42 
Therefore, human actions are qualified by the following factors: 43 

1) The will: man can decide for one or the other action; it is up to him, 
to want something and to fulfil his wish i.e. to “acquire” it, as Hisham 
formulated with Quranic terminology. 

2) The action by man which happens by necessity. Here, Hisham 
discussed a new idea: he introduced as third factor the so-called 
“cause” ( sabab ), which is created by God. Actions by man can only 
be performed and happen “by necessity”, if this cause exists, which 
“provokes” ( muhayyidj, ya’ti ) the actions. 44 

Herewith, Hisham exceeds the deterministic tendency of his con¬ 
temporary Dirar Ibn ‘Amr (lived around 728-815 A.D.). Dirar gave 
the Qur anic-inspired terminology khalq-iktisab a central place in his 
doctrine: man “acts” (fail) and “acquires” ( muktasib ) his acts, which 
are “created” by God. 45 Here, “acquisition” appears as an independent 
action of man; it is “action in reality” as it is the case with God’s cre¬ 
ative act. Insofar, man remains responsible for his actions and is not 
condemned to passivity, as it is the case with Djahm’s doctrine. 46 


42 According to the report by al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter p. 279,7f. both terms 
were already used by Hisham’s teacher Djahm Ibn Safwan who considered irada, 
ikhtiyar and quwa (ability) of man as something created by God. This interpretation 
reappears later among Ash arites and in the Hanafite-Maturidite school: s. Daiber, 
Muammar, pp. 379f. 

43 Cf. al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter p. 40,12fF.; an-Nashi’ (died in 906 A.D.), 
al-Kitab al-Awsat, ed. J. van Ess, Friihe mutazilitische Hdresiographie, Beirut 1971 
(=BTS 11), p. 92,18ff; Daiber, Muammar 385; Michael Schwarz, “Acquisition” ( kasb ) 
in Early Kalam, in: Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition. Essays presented 
by his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer on his seventieth birthday. Ed. S. M. 
Stern, A. Hourani and V. Brown. London 1972 (pp. 355-387), pp. 370f.; Wolfson, 
Philosophy, pp. 672f. 

44 Cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I (1991), pp. 369f. 

45 Cf. van Ess: Dirar b. Amr und die “Cahmlya”. Biographie einer vergessenen 
Schule (in: Der Islam 43, 1967, pp. 241-279; 44, 1968, pp. 1-70; 318-320), Der Islam 
43, 1967, pp. 270ff.; id., Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 45ff.; Daiber, 
Muammar, pp. 374-376. 

46 Herewith, man is not determined to good and evil; consequently, paradise and 
hell are not eternally pre-existent and are created by God only at the Doomsday. On 
this doctrine of Dirar s. van Ess, Das begrenzte Paradies, in: Melanges d’lslamologie. 
Volume dedie a la memoire de Armand Abel. fid. par Pierre Salmon. Leiden 1974 (pp. 
108-127), pp. 124ff. 
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In contrast to this doctrine Hisham Ibn al-Hakam only accepted the 
Quranic term iktasaba “acquire” and ascribed to God’s deterministic 
almightiness an influence on man’s actions only indirectly, through 
“causes” which are created by God. Here, man’s action is not equiv¬ 
alent to his will: human will, freedom of decision, is not subject to 
God’s determination. For actions of man are only “created” by God in 
so far as God “provokes” intermediate causes. 47 

This qadarite heritage was not fully elaborated by Hisham Ibn 
al-Hakam, apparently because of his Djahmite past. Also a later sym¬ 
pathizer of some of his doctrines, the Mutazilite an-Nazzam (died 
before 847 A.D.) 48 did not draw new conclusions from this new accen¬ 
tuation: an-Nazzam replaced Hisham’s intermediate “causes” by the 
term “nature” ( tabi’a , tab', khilqa) which he took over from Mu'ammar 
Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulaml (died in 830 A.D.); instead of Hisham’s idtirar 
“necessity” Nazzam used the term “coercion” {Idjab) of nature, which 
God has imposed on things in a creative act. 49 Here too God acts only 
in an indirect manner, namely through nature created by him. For 


47 See the references mentioned in n. 43. 

48 Van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), p. 302. 

49 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 403f. and on Mu’ammar below. 
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example, God “provided the stone with such a nature, that it rolls, if 
someone pushes it”. 50 

Let us return to Hisham Ibn al-Hakam: he offers more differentia¬ 
tions, which show the importance of his contribution to the Mu'tazilite 
speculations on human free will. He is aware of the fact that human 
will and intentions of man are not enough for the performance of an 
action; “will” and “acquisition” are not sufficient. Man must also be 
able to want something and to “acquire” it. This ability ( istitaa ) of 
man includes according to Hisham five aspects: 51 

1) The health of the parts of the body; 

2) the nonexistence of “circumstances” ( shuun ), which might affect 
the actions of man; 

3) time for actions; 

4) instruments (ala), which are necessary for actions; 

5) the already mentioned “cause” which necessitates an action. This 
“cause” exists, as Hisham explicitly explains, simultaneously with 
the action, 52 whereas the remaining factors must exist before the 
action. 53 They result in an action, if during the performance of an 
action the God-created “cause” exists and guarantees the process 
of the action. 

Hisham Ibn al-Hakam and Dirar belong to the oldest representatives 
of the doctrine of the pre-existence and simultaneity of ability ( istitaa ) 
and action ( fil ). It is taken over by the Mutazilites.—Here, we do not 
find a distinction between mere potentiality and realizable possibility, 
as it is discussed among the Megarians: 54 ability means the possibility 
of man to act. 55 The object of man’s will, what he opted for with his 
will, can also be done. Dirar presupposed the classification of man’s 
action as something “created” by God, which can be “acquired” by 


50 Al-Ash'arl, Maqalat, ed. Ritter, p. 404,7f.; cf. Daiber, Muammar, p. 404, n. 5; van 
Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 360, 379. 

51 See al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat ed. Ritter, p. 42,12ff. = English translation by Watt, Free 
Will , p. 116; cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, I (1991), pp. 370f. 

52 See al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter, p. 43,1. 

53 See al-Ash'ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter, p. 42,17. 

54 Cf. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
II/1 (6th ed. Darmstadt 1963), pp. 269f.; Daiber, Muammar, p. 92. 

55 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, p. 98. 
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man. The equation of man’s volition with what is created by God can 
only presuppose a realizable possibility. 

This classification of ability as realizable possibility is also implied 
in the solutions by Hisham Ibn al-Hakam and after him by his sym¬ 
pathizer an-Nazzam: both, however, concede to God only an indirect 
influence on man’s volition, on his actions. For, according to Hisham 
Ibn al-Hakam, God determines man only through “causes”, which are 
created by God; an-Nazzam replaces them by “nature” which is cre¬ 
ated by God. In both cases man takes the initiative: his actions are 
subject to his volition, even if their performance follows the “cause” 
or the “nature”, created by God. 

These accentuations should be explained from the background of 
the developing doctrine of God: God’s power cannot be estimated 
from the visible world. Accordingly, God’s knowledge is classified by 
Hisham Ibn al-Hakam as endless ability: 56 God knows, as is explained 
by Hisham Ibn al-Hakam, “in eternity”, what “will happen”; 57 God 
“knows the things after he did not know them”. 58 

Hisham keeps here to Djahm’s denial of God’s preexistent knowl¬ 
edge of the things, but contrary to Djahm he does not consider God’s 
ability to know as a realizable possibility, which is orientated at the 
known object. On the contrary, God’s knowing is endless ability to 
know and cannot be measured from the known object. 59 

Here, Hisham Ibn al-Hakam used the principle of the so-called neg¬ 
ative theology and dissociated himself from his predecessor Djahm 
or from his younger contemporary Abu 1-Hudhayl (died around 
841 A.D.), 60 who both equated God’s knowledge with God himself. 61 
According to Hisham Ibn al-Hakam God’s knowledge is an “attribute 
(s ifa), which is neither (God) nor something different from Him nor a 
part of Him, so that it would be possible to say: knowledge is brought 


56 Cf. van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des Adudaddin al-Ici, Wiesbaden 1966, p. 193; 
Daiber, Mu ammar, p. 195, n. 7. 

57 ash-Shahrastani, (died in 1153 A.D.), Nihayat al-iqdamfi Him al-kalam, ed. with 
a translation by A. Guillaume, Oxford - London 1934, p. 217,2ff.—According to ash- 
Shahrastani, Kitdb al-Milal wa-n-nihal, ed. Cureton 36,16-18 this was similarly taught 
by Abu 1-Hudhayl. 

58 al-Ash‘ari, Maqdlat, ed. Ritter, p. 37,9f. 

59 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, p. 197. 

60 Cf. on him van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 209ff. 

61 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 198ff.; 201; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III 
(1992), pp. 273f. 
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forth ( muhdath ) or eternal. For it is an attribute (of God); and (God’s) 
attribute cannot be described”. 62 

God’s knowledge cannot be described and can only be interpreted 
as infinite power. Were it to be preexistent knowledge of what man 
is doing, i.e. were it to be a realizable possibility, which is orientated 
at the known object, this knowledge would be limited. In short, God’s 
infinite power 63 cannot be defined and cannot be deduced from what 
is done by God’s power, from the object of God’s power. God’s power 
cannot be explained, the only manner of talking about it is negation: 
God is what he is not. 

Hisham Ibn al-Hakam did not draw further conclusions from this 
principle of negation. This was done by the Mu'tazilites, who in their 
doctrine of God’s “unity” ( tawhid ) developed starting points of Hisham 
Ibn al-Hakam and consequently made God a transcendent being. 64 
Hisham kept to the anthropomorphisms of the Qur’an (cf. e.g. Sura 
20,5); 65 he did not use allegorical exegesis as later did the Mu'tazilites, 66 
who thus tried to harmonize the anthropomorphic description of God 
in the Quran with the structurally also Neoplatonic concept of the 
transcendent God. Hisham Ibn al-Hakam was not consequent in his 
doctrine of God’s infinite power; God did not break off every relation 
with this world: he is still, as we have seen, involved in man’s actions 
by provoking the intermediate “causes”, which cause man’s action fol¬ 
lowing on his will. Yet, the tendency becomes evident, that God has no 
more a direct influence on man’s actions, as it is a characteristic fea¬ 
ture of the determinists; God acts only in an indirect manner, through 
intermediate causes, in his creation. 

Ultimate consequences from this new accentuation are drawn by 
an opponent of Hisham’s sympathizer an-Nazzam, by the Mu'tazilite 


62 al-Ash‘ari, Maqdlat , ed. Ritter p. 37,10-12; cf. p. 494,1-3. 

63 Cf. also al-Ash'ari, Maqdlat, ed. Ritter pp. 38,1-4 and 494,5ff 

64 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 117ff and on the “negative” theology pp. 129ff— 
The Mu'tazilite doctrine of tawhid implies a demarcation from Iranian dualism: cf. 
Daiber, Muammar , pp. 126f. and George F. Hourani, Islamic and Non-Islamic Ori¬ 
gins, p. 67. 

65 Cf. Daiber, Mu atnmar, p. 138; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), 
pp. 358fF. 

66 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 140f. and on the Mu'tazilite exegesis of the Qur’an 
Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 99ff 
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Mu'ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulami, who died in 830 A.D. 67 He devel¬ 
oped a system, which became a guiding principle for the Mu'tazilite 
theology. In it God completely became a transcendent being. Between 
him and the visible world is an unbridgeable gap. God has not created 
this world as it is visible to us. What is visible from this world is clas¬ 
sified as something accidental which has no relation to God’s infinite 
power. 

Nevertheless, God’s infiniteness has indirectly some relation to the 
finiteness of the visible world: God did not create the accidents—as 
Mu'ammar declares by using Aristotelian terms— 68 but the substances, 
the substratum, in which the accidents are inherent. The visible effects 
are accidents of the substances, which are created by God. They neces¬ 
sarily arise from the nature of the substances. 69 This nature determines 
the necessary succession, the causality of cause and effect. According 
to Mu'ammar, the cause of all accidental effects is an endless chain 
of so-called mdani, which determine each other. These ma'am", which 
in a platonic manner also could be described as ideai, have one first 
cause, the infinite determining power of God. These essentially deter¬ 
mining “ideas”, which ultimately are determined by God, appear to 
be the only connection between the transcendent God and the finite 
world. For a better understanding we could compare these ma'am" 
with the Stoic logoi spermatikoi 70 or the Philonic dynameis, ideai or 
logoi, the formative powers by which God indirectly acts upon the 
creation. 71 

There is, however, an important difference between the ma'am" 
and the Philonic ideai: according to Mu'ammar, every determining 
“idea” is caused by another determining “idea”, and this for its part 
by a further “idea” etc. ad infinitum. We are reminded of the so-called 
tritos-anthropos-argument, with which Aristotle and already Plato in 
his treatise on Parmenides doubted the transcendence of the ideas. 72 
Mu'ammar, however, did not doubt the transcendence of God, when 


67 On him cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar; id., art. Mu'ammar Ibn ‘Abbad al-Sulami, in El 2 
VII, 1991, pp. 259-260.; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 63ff 

68 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 57ff; cf. above p. 14. 

69 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 283ff 

70 See Daiber, Mu'ammar, p. 230. 

71 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, p. 228. 

72 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 78ff and 88. 
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he declared God to be the real and first cause of the determining 
“ideas”; on the contrary, he explicitely maintained it and emphasized 
it by placing between God and the visible accidents an endless chain of 
essentially determining causes; the infiniteness of the chain of continu¬ 
ously determining causes saves the infiniteness of God’s determining 
power; thus, it cannot be limited by the causal relation of cause and 
effect. The determination of cause and effect, the nature of substances, 
is not related in any way to the infinite power of God. 73 God is only 
indirectly the cause of the determining cause “enlivening” or “killing”, 
not, however, of the accidents “life” and “death”. 74 

Herewith Mu'ammar differs from Hisham Ibn al-Hakam, who talks 
about a “cause” ( sabab ) of every effect, created by God; he is differ¬ 
ent from Hisham’s sympathizer an-Nazzam, who replaced the “cause” 
by “nature”, which God has imposed on everything and who consid¬ 
ers the creation as a result of God’s “intention” ( gharad ), to do the 
“useful”. 75 Determination by God is replaced by determination through 
nature. God became a transcendent being, which becomes only indi¬ 
rectly through an endless chain of determining matini (platonic for¬ 
mulated: “ideas”) a determining cause of the accidental phenomena 
in this world. Even human action is subject to the determinism of 
nature, however with one restriction, in which Mu'ammar apparently 
followed a suggestion of Hisham Ibn al-Hakam: in contrast to lifeless 
substances man has a will, which is not subject to the causal coercion 
of nature. In free choice man can decide with this will, his proper 
and only ability to act, for the one or the other action. The action of 
man following upon his decision, however, is subject to the coercion 
of cause and effect, just as the accidental effects inhere in substances 
“according to their nature”. 


73 Mu'ammar ’s doctrine of nature appears to be consistent with his system and 
therefore should not be deduced from a platonic model as proposed by Wolfson, 
Philosophy , pp. 574-4, who refers to Plato, Timaeus , 30B; 41E and 48A. 

74 Cf. Daiber, Muammar , pp. 224ff. 

75 Cf. al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter pp. 252,16-253,2; similar Abu 1-Hudhayl 
(-al-Ash‘ari, p. 253,13ff.); cf. Daiber, Mu’ammar, pp. 232ff. 
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substance man 

Mu'ammar’s doctrine did not find many sympathizers; we can men¬ 
tion Thumama and al-Djahiz. 76 His pupil Bishr Ibn al-Mu‘tamir pro¬ 
tested against the above mentioned doctrine; according to him, the 
causal effect following upon the throwing of an arrow—for example 
the wound of the hit from a blow—should be considered as something 
“produced” by man, because “it happens due to causes ( asbab ), which 
arise through us”. 77 Herewith, he follows Abu 1-Hudhayl, a younger 
contemporary of Muammar. According to Abu 1-Hudhayl, the shooter 
is fully responsible for the effect of his arrow. 78 

Later Islamic theology too did not take over Mu'ammar’s doctrine: 
similar to the theory of equivalency in modern jurisprudence the 
Maturidite theologian al-Pazdawi (died in 1099 A.D.) considered all 
intermediate causes between someone’s action and the consequences 
of this action as equal to each other. 79 This judgment arose from the 
Hanafite-Maturidite tendency to equalize between God’s determina¬ 
tion and human freedom of will: Man’s action is nothing else than the 
application of an ability, which God created in man. 80 


76 Cf. on them Daiber, Muammar, pp. 370ff. 

77 al-Ash'arl, Maqaldt, ed. Ritter p. 401,10f.; cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 399f. 

78 Cf. al-Ash ari, Maqaldt, ed. Ritter 403,5-9/German translation van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, V (1993), p. 435; cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 401 f.; van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft, III (1992), pp. 249f. 

79 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, p. 407. 

80 See n. 42. 
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In a similar manner the theologian al-Ash‘arI (died about 935/ 
6 A.D.) classified man’s action according to Quranic terminology as 
“acquisition”, which is created by God; man does his action through 
his ability, which is created by God ( bi-qudra muhdatha ). 81 Herewith, 
the former Mutazilite al-Ash‘ari was looking for a compromise in 
a problem, which was already discussed in Mutazilite theology. He 
did not follow the doctrine of his teacher Abu ‘All al-Djubba I, who 
classified man and God as “creating” actions; 82 on the contrary, he 
preferred the teaching of al-Djubba i’s teacher, namely of Abu Ya'qub 
ash-Shahham (9th c. A.D.). This Mutazilite from Basra taught, that 
man is able to “acquire” his actions, which are created by God. He 
kept to a deterministic tendency, which we already found in Dirar and 
Hisham Ibn al-Hakam. 

Here, we find a dualism between divine and human action; it cannot 
solve sufficiently the contradiction between God’s almightiness and 
human autonomy. Ash-Shahham, al-Ash'ari and in his footsteps the 
orthodox theology of Islam 83 tend to follow the deterministic doctrine. 
Mutazilite theories of human free will could not assert themselves. 

The Mutazilite Mu'ammar Ibn ‘Abbad as-Sulaml risked with his 
doctrine of human free will the total isolation of God, nature and 
human will. His theology saved God’s transcendence, however, at the 
cost of any personal religiousness: God became out of reach and a 
neutral being; man is alone with his will and his action is conditioned 
by nature: there is no longer any cooperation between human and 
divine action. 84 God’s guidance and care is replaced by the guiding 
causal principle “nature”. 

This proposal by Mu'ammar is also an answer to the problem of 
theodicy: God is not responsible for the evil, which is caused by the will 
of man. This idea can already be found in antiquity. 85 At the same time 
evil is a result of the laws of nature. This explanation Mu'ammar shares 
with Stoic philosophy; there, however, evil has an educative function 


81 Cf. al-Ash'ari, Maqalat , ed. Ritter p. 542,8f.; Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 377-9; on 
the Djahmite forerunner s. above n. 41. 

82 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 380f. 

83 Cf. Louis Gardet, Dieu et la destinee de I’homme, Paris 1967 (= EM 9), pp. 51ff. 

84 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 386f. 

85 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 257f.—Not convincing is the assumption that the doc¬ 
trine of human free will is “based” “on the theodicy” (thus Ernst Mainz, Mu'tazilitische 
Ethik, in: Der Islam 22, 1935 (pp. 191-206), p. 194 and Majid Fakhry: A History of 
Islamic Philosophy. London, New York 1983, p. 50). 
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and aims at punishment and deterrence. In his struggle for ethical per¬ 
fection and growing knowledge man should aim at the conquest of the 
evil. This evil is not caused by divine providence, but by the necessity 
of nature and its laws to which even human will is subject. 

These Stoic ideas cannot be found in Mu'ammar; 86 his doctrine of 
God’s transcendence is totally different from Stoic monism. More¬ 
over, according to the Stoics even volition and not only man’s action 
is determined by nature. This nature appears to man to be a natural 
impulse ( horme ), a free will, which he follows with his “assent” (syg- 
katathesis). Natural impulse and “assent” remain, however, two quali¬ 
ties, which are fatefully imposed upon man by God respectively by 
the Stoic logos. This logos determines man instinctively to “assent” to 
nature; therefore, his will is determined by the natural disposition of 
his character. Through this natural disposition man participates in the 
causal chain of nature. This participation appears to his consciousness 
to be freedom of will. 87 Both aspects can be found in the Stoic concept 
of sygkatathesis, which has no parallel in Mu'tazilite thought. 88 

By contrast, we can find among Mu'tazilites two tendencies: 

1) A stronger attachment of nature and of man to God; 

2) the establishment of God, nature and man as independent, “objec¬ 
tive” factors. 

Both tendencies share the classification of human will as something 
autonomous. It is neither subject to a superior norm nor the prod¬ 
uct of its historicity, its existence. It means an endless chain of pos¬ 
sible acts of volition inside the domain of nature. Human autonomy 
within freedom of will does not, however, mean the same autonomy 


86 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 275f.; on the Stoic theodicy cf. also Wilhelm Capelle, 
Zur antiken Theodizee, in: Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic 20, Berlin 190 (pp. 
173-195), pp. 176ff. 

87 Cf. (on the Stoic Chrysippus) Samuel Sambursky: Die Willensfreiheit im Wan- 
del des physikalischen Weltbildes, in Sambursky, Naturerkenntnis und Weltbild, pp. 
83-118, esp. pp. 87ff; John M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy, Cambridge 1969, pp. 35£; 41f£; 
122f£; 180f£; Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 287f. 

88 The Stoic concept of sygkatathesis became known to the Arabs not before the 
11th and 12th century, apparently through Aristotle’s commentator Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, who wrote a refutation of Stoic doctrines and integrated in his psychol¬ 
ogy some Stoic terms. On sygkatathesis = idjma and on its use in the psychology of 
Avicenna and Averroes cf Helmut Gatje, Zur Psychologie der Willenshandlungen in 
der islamischen Philosophic, in: Saeculum 26/4, Freiburg 1975, pp. 347-363. 
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in action. Here, man as a living being is placed in the context of cau¬ 
sality of nature. The proto-Shiite Hisham Ibn al-Hakam and later the 
Mu'tazilite an-Nazzam considered nature in a more deterministic 
manner as something determined by God. This continued the pre- 
Mu'tazilite line of the determinists. In contrast to this the innovation 
by Mu'ammar considered God, nature and human will as indepen¬ 
dent principles; this is a consequence of the development of God to a 
transcendent and infinite being in a stricter way than in Hisham Ibn 
al-Hakam and an-Nazzam. 

The infinity of God’s power appears to be a counterpart of the 
infinity of possibilities of man’s will. Different from the assumption 
of God’s almightiness, which in the opinion of some Mutazilites can 
even suspend the causality of nature, 89 the possibilities of human will 
are in their actualization subject to the causal coercion of nature. 
Determination by God is replaced by determination by nature. Man 
is free exclusively in his possibility to choose with his will, to decide 
for the one thing or the other. Does this freedom of human will mean 
absolute arbitrariness of the individual or is man guided here by super¬ 
individual principles? 

Here, Mu'tazilite circles have proposed an interesting solution. 
Freedom of human will does not mean Descartes’s thesis of unlim¬ 
ited possibilities of choice. 90 Moreover, human will does not follow 
a universal causal law by being determined by preceding motives, as 
was maintained by Joseph Priestley in the 18th century. 91 And finally, 
it is not determined by God, as was taught by Spinoza. 92 According to 
the Mutazilites, the freedom of human will is primarily based on the 
autonomy of thinking. 

Thus, Abu 1-Hudhayl taught, that man who is gifted with intelligence 
( al-mufakkir ; 93 al-mutafakkir ) 94 can be independent from tradition; 95 by 
rational proofs 96 he can attain knowledge ( marifa ) of God; 97 he knows 


89 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 284f.; 367-369. 

90 Cf. Sambursky, Naturerkenntnis, p. 87. 

91 Cf. Sambursky, Naturerkenntnis, pp. 93ff 

92 Cf. Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie, II, col. 151. 

93 Ash-Shahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,1. 

94 al-Ash‘ari, Maqalat, ed. Ritter p. 429,3. 

95 Cf. ash-Shahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,1. 

96 dalil: —ash-Shahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,2; cf. hudjdja: —al- 
Ash'arl, Maqalat, ed. Ritter p. 429,3. 

97 Ash-Shahrastanl, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,2f. 
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“what is good of the good and what is evil of the evil”. 98 Therefore, the 
intelligent man “undertakes the good, for example speaking the truth 
and being just; moreover, keeps away from the evil, for example from 
lies and wickedness”. 99 

Freedom of will turns out to be the ability ( istitaa , qudra) 100 of man 
to distinguish with his intellect between good and evil and to orient 
his future decisions according to his knowledge. From an objective 
point of view, however, his decision is already predestinated, because 
man must decide for the good in accordance with his knowledge. This 
argumentation reappears later in the school of‘Abdaldjabbar (died in 
1025 A.D.). 101 

According to Abu 1-Hudhayl man’s knowledge of the good is identi¬ 
cal with the “impulse” ( khatir ) to “speculation” ( nazar ) and “reason¬ 
ing” ( istidlal); it comes from God, whereas the opposite has its origin 
in Satan. 102 Abu 1-Hudhayl classified them also as the two “impulses” 
( khatirani ) of obedience ( taa ) and “disobedience” ( masiya ) towards 
God. 103 Both appear in an-Nazzam, Abu ‘All al-Djubba’i and his son 
Abu Hashim al-Djubba’i as the contrast reason - unreasonableness, 104 
which became a guiding-principle of human will. 


98 Ash-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,3; R. M. Frank, The Meta¬ 
physics of Created Being, p. 30f. 

99 Ash-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 36,3f. 

100 Cf. Frank, The Metaphysics of Created Being, p. 29ff. 

101 Cf. Peters, God’s Created Speech, pp. 412ff 

102 According to Abu 1-Hudhayl the mufakkir as such is determined in his rational 
speculation by the “impulse” (khatir), which is sent by God into the heart of the “intel¬ 
ligent” faqil): cf. ‘Abdalqahir al-Baghdadi (died in 1037 A.D.), Kitab Usui ad-din, 
Istanbul 1928, p. 27,10f.—Therefore, he does not need in his knowledge of God an 
additional khatir: The rational proof as such enables man to the knowledge of God: 
cf. ash-Sahrastani, Kitab al-Milal ed. Cureton p. 36,If.; al-Ash‘arI, Maqalat, ed. Ritter 
p. 429,2f./German translation by van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, V (1993), p. 433 
(no. 137). 

103 Cf al-Ash‘arI, Maqalat, ed. Ritter p. 429,2f. 

104 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, p. 391; Wolfson, Philosophy, pp. 624ff and on Abu 
Hashim and Abu ‘Ali al-Djubba’i see Abu Hilal al-‘Askari (died in 1055 A.D.), al-Furuq 
al-lughawiyya, ed. Husamaddln al-QudsI, Cairo 1353/1934, p. 60,8-14 (adds al-Ka‘bi 
[= al-Balkhl], who is said to agree with Abu Hashim); Ibn Mattawayh an-Nadjrani 
(11th century A.D.), at-Tadhkira ft ahkam al-djawahir wa-l-arad ed. Sami Nasr Lutf 
and Faysal Badlr ‘Awn (Cairo 1975), p. 393: Abu All al-Djubba’i is said to have used 
here the terms khatir, fikr (reflection), i'tiqad (conviction) or zann (opinion). 

Wolfson, Philosophy, pp. 632f. compared the antithesis reason—unreasonableness 
with Zoroastrian, Jewish and Greek (Plato, Aristotle) models; on the Greek parallels 
cf. M. van Straaten, What Did the Greeks Mean by Liberty?—In: Theta-Pi 3, Leiden 
1974, pp. 123-144. 
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Conspicuous here is the ethical restriction of man: knowledge of 
good and evil obliges man to responsibility. This obligation shapes his 
awareness of the ability, to decide with his will for good or evil. And 
this ability of decision appears as subjective freedom of human will. 

Here, it cannot remain hidden that human reason appears to be 
overestimated. Not discussed is the possibility that man in his deci¬ 
sions is also determined by irrational forces. 105 Notwithstanding we 
can consider the Mu'tazilite idea as revolutionary, that man’s free will 
cannot be shaped by God’s determination. Accordingly al-Djahiz, a 
pupil of Mu'ammar’s adherent Thumama, 106 taught that it cannot be 
determined by nature; 107 on the contrary, human free will can base 
itself on human reason and its ability, to distinguish between good 
and evil. 108 

Here we find the very beginning of philosophical ethics, which tries 
to develop objective criteria for human behaviour towards good and 
evil. This development culminated in the ethical rationalism of the 


105 This shortcoming shaped the whole history of the problem of human free will 
till the present time; cf. Sambursky, Naturerkenntnis, pp. 83ff.; 116ff.; art. “Freiheit” in: 
Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophic, II, pp. 1064ff.; David S. Winston: Freedom 
and Determinism in Greek Philosophy and Jewish Hellenistic Wisdom, in: Studia phi- 
lonica 2, 1973, pp. 40-50; in vol. 3, 1974-5, pp. 47-70 the author discussed “Freedom 
and Determinism in Philo of Alexandria”; according to Philo everything is determined 
by the Stoic logos.—Cf. also Anton Griffel, Der Mensch—Wesen ohne Verantwortung? 
Regensburg 1975. 

106 The concept of nature in al-Djahiz and his teacher Thumama can be traced back 
to Mu'ammar: cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 370-373. 

107 al-Djahiz did not consider thought and will as an autonomous action of man, but 
as a result of each other opposing “impulses” ( dawain , cf. the previously mentioned 
khawatir, sg. khatir), which arise from man’s nature and whose balance ( taswiya) 
solely enables man to free decisions: cf. Abdaldjabbar, al-Mughni , XII, ed. Ibrahim 
Madhkur p. 316,3ff.; van Ess, Gahiz und die ashab al-ma‘arif, in: Der Islam 42, 1966 
(pp. 169-179), p. 173. 

The “impulses” in al-Djahiz are no more “impulses” of reason and unreasonableness; 
herewith, man no more decides between reason and unreasonableness, but between 
what he considers as useful for him and harmful—without having the certainty of 
knowledge in every case; s. Abdaldjabbar, al-Mughni, XII, ed. Ibrahim Madhkur 
p. 141,6ff; 140,18ff.; van Ess, Gahiz und die ashab al-ma‘arif, pp. 172f. 

108 Cf. also ash-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton p. 41,1 (on an-Nazzam); the 
poem by Mu'ammar’s pupil Bishr Ibn al-Mu‘tamir in al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, ed. 
‘Abdassalam Harun, VI (Cairo 2 1967), p. 292,12ff. = German translation in Gold- 
ziher, Vorlesung, p. 96/English translation: Introduction to Islamic Theology, p. 88; 
‘Abdaldjabbar, al-Mughni, VIII, pp. 83ff. = translation with commentary by Michael 
Schwarz, The Qadi Abd Al-Jabbar’s Refutation of the Ash arite Doctrine of Acquisi¬ 
tion ( kasb ), in: IOS 6, 1976 (pp. 229-263), p. 236. 
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Mu'tazilite ‘Abdaldjabbar (died in 1025 A.D.). 109 His philosophical- 
rationalistic efforts, to give the empty term of human will more mean¬ 
ing and to provide the concept of human action with an objective 
intention, cannot conceal the theocratic character of his ethics: The 
seemingly objective criteria of good and evil, which we already found 
in Abu 1-Hudhayl, meet man’s want of certainty on his salvation by 
introducing a divine guarantor of ethical principles. God is just; he 
does not do evil—even if he is able to do; on the contrary, according 
to general Mu'tazilite doctrine God has the “intention” to do what is 
“useful” ( al-manfaa , al-masalih). 110 

Here, the autonomy of human will and thought could not thrust 
aside God’s existence. God remains guarantor of every order in human 
society; he imposes limits on human will. God’s order is good, not 
as something authorized by divine revelation or by the laws, but as 
something expedient according to reason and therefore necessary. * * 111 
Human will can use it as a guide. By being conscious of this possibil¬ 
ity of ethical orientation human will appears to be free and at the same 
time bound. 

The recognition and formulation of these connections in their 
complexity is an original achievement of early Islam. It is impressive 
as an example of unshakeable trust and belief in valid principles and 
standards. 


109 Cf. G. F. Hourani, Islamic Rationalism, Oxford 1971; id.: The Rationalistic Ethics 
of Abd al-Jabbar, in: Islamic Philosophy and the Classical Tradition. Essays presented 
by his friends and pupils to Richard Walzer on his seventieth birthday. Ed. S. M. 
Stern, A. Hourani and V. Brown. London 1972, pp. 109-115; republished in: Hourani, 
Reason and Tradition, pp. 98-108.; R. M. Frank, Several Fundamental Assumptions of 
the Basra School of the MuTazila, in: Stadia Islamica 33, Paris 1971, pp. 5-18 (reprint 
in id., Early Islamic Theology II, no. 3); Peters, God’s, pp. 85-89; 415; Sophia Vasalou: 
Moral Agents and Their Deserts. The Character of Mu'tazilite Ethics. Princeton and 
New York 2008 (pp. 26ff. on the interpretation by Hourani). 

110 Cf. Daiber, Mu'ammar, pp. 232ff.; 253ff. 

111 This concept can be traced back to the Mu'tazilite thesis of the necessity of 
good, of what is useful, for God. Not all Mu'tazilites kept to this doctrine (cf. Daiber, 
Mu'ammar, pp. 233f.); it was refused later by al-Ghazall and as-SanusI (cf. Daiber, 
Mu'ammar, 220f.); cf. also Goldziher, Vorlesungen, pp. 99-101/English translation: 
Introduction to Islamic Theology, pp. 90f. 




CHAPTER THREE 


THE ENCOUNTER OF ISLAMIC RATIONALISM WITH GREEK 
CULTURE: THE TRANSLATION PERIOD AND ITS ROLE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY 1 


3.1. Motives and Principles for the Selection of Translations from 
Greek into Arabic 

The Islamic world had apparently no great interest in literary works 
of antiquity. Historical works were not translated, with the exception 
of one work, the Latin world history by Orosius, his “History against 
the heathens”, the Historiae adversus paganos from the 5th century. 
An expanded version from the 8th century was translated into Latin 
in Spain in the 9./10th century. 2 —Even the famous Greek poet Homer 
was known to the Arabs only through some quotations, which they 
found in Arabic gnomological collections. 3 


1 A first version, in German, appeared in Ubersetzung. Ein internationales Hand- 
buch zur Ubersetzungsforschung. Ed. by Harald Kittel, Armin Paul Frank, Norbert 
Greiner (etc.). II, Berlin - New York 2007, pp. 1206-1217.—We wish to thank the 
publisher Walter De Gruyter for permission to use the article. 

A survey, concentrating on the Greek sources of Islamic philosophy, is Cristina 
D’Ancona Costa, Arabic and Islamic Philosophy—Greek Sources in Arabic and Islamic 
Philosophy, in: The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy , ed. E. N. Zalta (2008) = 
http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/arabic-islamic-greek/; cf. ead., Translations from 
Greek into Arabic, Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy II (2011), pp. 1318-1333; 
on Greek-Syriac translations Emiliano Fiori, Translations from Greek into Syriac, ib. 
1333-1335; below p. 45n9.—On single Greek authors, works and topics in Arabic 
transmission cf. also the mentioned Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy. 

2 H. Daiber, Orosius’ Historiae adversus paganos in arabischer Uberlieferung. Tradi¬ 
tion and Re-Interpretation in Jewish and Early Christian Literature. Essays in honour 
of Jurgen C. H. Lebratn. Ed. by J. W. van Henten, H. J. de Jonge, P. T. van Rooden, 
J. W. Wesselius. Leiden 1986 (= Studia post-biblica 36), pp. 202-249; Mayte Penelas, 
Hubo dos traducciones arabes independientes de las Historias contra los paganos de 
Orosio?—In: Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 6, 2009, pp. 223-251; Daiber, Weltge- 
schichte als Unheilsgeschichte. 

3 F. Rosenthal 1965, pp. 24ff.; 344ff./English version: The Classical Heritage in 
Islam, pp. 9ff.; 255ff. 
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From such gnomological collections in Arabic translation or redac¬ 
tion 4 the Arabs took worldly wisdom as well as philosophical thoughts 
from different “schools”. Their interest was concentrated on such 
ideas, which easily could be integrated into the Islamic world-view. 
They orientated themselves towards practical and religious require¬ 
ments; striving for knowledge therefore appeared to be determined by 
socio-political circumstances of that time. 

In this way the Arabic-Islamic sciences developed on the basis of 
the intellectual efforts of early Muslims. These were engaged in the 
interpretation of the oldest Arabic-Islamic document, the holy Qur’an, 
which was revealed to the prophet Mohammed; moreover in the reli¬ 
gious traditions and in the development of the Islamic law. 5 These 
first “scientific” efforts, as well as the learned disputes about the posi¬ 
tion of man as an independent being with free will in a theocratic 
world-view, 6 became the fertile soil for the adoption and assimilation 
of Greek ideas in the beginning through oral transmission and since 
the second half of the 8th century increasingly through translations by 
Syriac Christians. 


3.2. The Syriac Share in the Early Greek-Arabic Translations 

The Syriac Christians 7 were engaged in that time in a vivid dialogue 
with Muslim scholars and inspired them to philosophical-scientific 
speculations within the context of the Quranic world-view and to the 
shaping of a rationalistic theology of the so-called Mu'tazilites. Muslim 
theologians were open to new ideas, because these ideas were assimi¬ 
lated as a tool for the delimitation from non-Islamic concepts, includ¬ 
ing Iranian-dualistic systems. 8 


4 D. Gutas, Pre-Plotinian Philosophy in Arabic (Other than Platonism and Aristo- 
telianism): A Review of the Sources, in: Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt 
(ANRW) II, 36/7. Berlin - New York, pp. 4939-4973. = reprint in Gutas, Greek Phi¬ 
losophers, no. I. 

5 S. above § 1. 

6 S. § 2. 

7 Cf. Ephrem Isa Yousif, La floraison des philosophes syriaques, Paris, Budapest, 
Torino 2003. 

8 Cf. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 1991-1997; Richard Sorabji: Time, Cre¬ 
ation and the Continuum. Theories in Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. London 
1983, pp. 384ff. 
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The Syriac Christians lived in the diaspora, the so-called Monophys- 
ites in the west of the Islamic empire and the Nestorians in the Iranian 
east. This is the reason, why Iranians contributed to the Greek-Arabic 
transmission and this explains adaptations of Indian material. There¬ 
fore, we must take into account in the Greek-Arabic transmissions 
Iranian and above all Syriac sources. 9 Their cultural context shaped 
and changed Greek sciences in a specific manner. After the conquest 
of Nisibis 10 by the Sasanians in the year 363 A.D. the academic life of 
east-Syriac Christianity was transferred to Edessa in the south-east of 
Asia Minor, which was still under Roman rule at that time. Aristotelian 
logic received special attention; * 11 Aristotle’s Organon was translated 
and provided with commentary by Proba in the 6th century. 12 How¬ 
ever, after the closing of this “school of the Persians”, of the Nesto- 
rian emigrants from Nisibis in Edessa, in the year 489 the scientific 
activities of Syriac scholars were primarily confined to the Nestorian 
schools in Sasanian Iran and Mesopotamia, namely in Djundlshapur/ 
Khuzistan and in Seleucia-Ctesiphon. The hospital ( bimaristan ) in 
Djundlshapur, which was founded perhaps by Shapur I (240-273), 
existed until ‘Abbasid times; the Christian physicians, working in it 
during ‘Abbasid times, were physicians in ordinary to the caliphs in 
Baghdad and contributed in an essential manner to the transmission 
of Greek medicine to the Islamic world. 13 We mention here Bokhtisho', 


9 S. Daiber, Semitische Sprachen, pp. 298-303; David G. K. Taylor, Early transla¬ 
tions in the ancient Orient: From Greek into Syriac, in: Ubersetzung. Ein internatio- 
nales Handbuch zur Ubersetzungsforschung. Ed. by Harald Kittel, Armin Paul Frank, 
Norbert Greiner (etc.). II, Berlin - New York 2007, pp. 1190-1193 above p. 43nl; on 
the Iranian share s. Gutas, Greek Thought , pp. 25ff; below § 3.3. 

10 Today Nusaybin in South-East Turkey. 

11 For more details on Aristotle’s reception in Syriac s. Daiber, Aristotelesrezep- 
tion; H. Hugonnard-Roche, Le corpus philosophique syriaque aux VI'-'VII e siecles, pp. 
282ff.; John W. Watt, Al-Farabi and the History of the Syriac Organon, in: Malphono 
w-Rabo d-Malphone. Studies in Honor of Sebastian P. Brock. Ed. by George A. Kiraz. 
New Jersey 2008, pp. 751-778; Uwe Vagelpohl, The Prior Analytics in the Syriac and 
Arabic Traditions, in: Vivarium 48, 2010, pp. 134-158. 

On Sergius of Resh ayna and Jacob of Edessa cf. H. Hugonnard-Roche: Le vocabu- 
laire philosophique de l’etre en syriaque, d’apres des textes de Sergius de Res aina et 
Jacques d’fidesse.—In: Arabic Theology , pp. 101-125. 

12 H. Hugonnard-Roche, Sur la tradition syro-arabe de la logique peripateticienne. 
Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen Age. Actes du colloque international du CNRS 
organise a Paris, Institut de recherche et d’histoire des textes les 26-28 mai 1986. Paris 
1989 (pp. 3-14), pp. 4ff.; H. Hugonnard-Roche, Les traductions du grec au syriaque, 
pp. 137f. 

13 Ullmann, Medizin; id., Islamic Medicine; Sezgin, GAS III 1970. 
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the physician in ordinary to the caliph Harun ar-Rashid since 787, his 
son Djibril (died 828), Masawayh and his son Yuhanna (died 857); a 
pupil of Yuhanna Ibn Masawayh, the famous translator Hunayn Ibn 
Ishaq (died 873 or 877), was very much engaged in the Arabic transla¬ 
tion of works by Hippocrates and Galen, often on the basis of Syriac 
translations. 14 

Parallel with the medical studies and not solely in the “wake of 
medicine” 15 philosophical works were studied and translated; 16 the schools 
of the Nestorian monasteries studied Aristotelian logic because of their 
theological interests. This became a model for Muslim theologians, 17 for 
the priority of philosophical knowledge over contradictory belief and 
for the doctrine of the divine attributes. A Nestorian representative of 
these logical studies is Paul “the Persian”, who wrote in Middle-Persian 
“Prolegomena” to philosophy and logic and commentaries on Aristo¬ 
tle’s De interpretatione and Analytica priora. Paulus Persia’s works were 
dedicated to Khosrow I. Anushirwan (reigned 531-578); they are avail¬ 
able only in Syriac and fragmentarily in Arabic. 18 

We have more informations about the scientific activities of the 
Monophysites. Because of a stronger hellenization of the West the lit¬ 
erary transmission of Greek texts through Syriac translations by the 
Jacobites was prevailing. The Greek language was maintained there 


14 Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn Ishaq; id., Neue Materialien ; cf. the informative survey 
by Peter E. Pormann, Islamic Medicine Crosspollinated: A Multilingual and Multi¬ 
confessional Maze, in: Islamic Crosspollinations, pp. 76-93, esp. pp. 80ff. 

15 Paret, Der Islam und das griechische Bildungsgut. 

16 Cf. the survey by Hugonnard-Roche, Le corpus philosophique syriaque aux 
VI e -VIP siecles.—Plato’s works were scarcely known, although some traces can 
be found: cf. Hugonnard-Roche, Platon syriaque, in: Pensee grecque et sagesse 
d'orient. Hommage a Michel Tardieu. Ed. by M.-A. Amir Moezzi, J. D. Dubois, 
C. Jullien & F. Jullien. Turnhout 2010 (= Bibliotheque de I'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Sciences Religieuses. 142), pp. 307-322 and Daiber, Die philosophische Tradition bei 
den syrischen Christen. A: Die Fortsetzung der hellenischen Tradition in fruhislami- 
scher Zeit.—In: U. Rudolph, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie 
in islamischer Zeit. (In press). 

17 Some of the Muslim theologians in later centuries condemned logic because of 
their hostility to the “foreign sciences”: cf. Mufti Ali, A Statistical Portrait of the Resis¬ 
tance to Logic by Sunni Muslim Scholars Based on the Works of Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl 
(849-909/1448-1505), in: Islamic Law and Society 15, 2008, pp. 250-267. 

18 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 408, n. 38; D. Gutas: Paul 
the Persian on the Classification of the Parts of Aristotle’s Philosophy: A Milestone 
between Alexandria and Bagdad.—In: Der Islam 60, 1983, pp. 231-267. = Reprint in 
Gutas, Greek Philosophers, no. IX. 
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much longer than in the East; therefore texts were translated from 
Greek into Syriac not before the 6th century and mainly in the 7th 
and 8th century. These Syriac versions were often translated into Ara¬ 
bic, partly until the 10th century. 19 The priest and physician Sergius 
(Sargis) of Resh'ayna, who died in 536, created the Syriac versions of 
the most important works by Galen, which were translated into Arabic 
in the 9th century. As he was a student of the Greek school in Alex¬ 
andria, he wrote introductions to the Aristotelian Organon, discussed 
cosmological and astrological questions and translated single Greek 
texts such as Aristotle’s Categories, 20 Porphyry’s introduction to Aris¬ 
totle’s Organon, the Isagoge and the pseudo-Aristotelian treatises “On 
the World” and “On the Soul”. 21 

The strong interest in Aristotelian logic is motivated originally by 
Christian theology and shaped the works by Athanasius of Balad (died 
686), Jacob of Edessa (died 708), his pupil George called “Bishop of the 
Arabs” (died 724) and by Theophil of Edessa (died 785). It becomes 
clear, in addition, that the Monophysites of the West were much more 
than the Nestorians in the East interested in typical themes of late Hel¬ 
lenism, which subsequently shaped the Arabic translations. To these 
typical themes belong treatises on ethics and Hellenistic gnomologi- 
cal treatises, books on astrology, astronomy, alchemy and natural sci¬ 
ences. The example of Severus Sebokht (died about 666) in Qinnasrln 
at the Euphrat indicates the existence of translations of astronomical 
and mathematical works from Persian into Syriac. 22 


19 Hugonnard-Roche, Les traductions du grec au syriaque, pp. 139ff.; id., 
L’intermediairee syriaque dans la transmission da la philosophic grecque a l’arabe: 
le cas de l’Organon d’Aristote, in: ArScPh 1, 1991, pp. 187-209; id., Une ancienne 
“edition” arabe de l’Organon d’Aristote: problemes de traduction et de transmission. 
Les problemes poses par Vedition critique des textes anciens et medievaux. Louvain-la- 
Neuve 1992, pp. 139-157. 

20 Hugonnard-Roche, Sur les versions syriaques des Categories d’Aristote, in: JA 
175, 1987, pp. 205-222.—Also in id.: La logique dAristote, pp. 23-37; 1997; id., Les 
Categories d’Aristote comme introduction a la philosophic, dans un commentaire 
syriaque de Sergius de Res'aina (t536), in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filoso- 
fica medievale. Turnhout (Belgium) VIII, 1997, pp. 339-363.—Also in id.: La logique 
dAristote , pp. 143-164.—On the edition of the Syriac Categories s. below p. 95n21. 

21 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 409, n. 44; Hugonnard-Roche, 
Aux origines de l’exegese orientale de la logique d’Aristote: Sergius de Res'aina (t536), 
medecin et philosophe, in: JA 277, 1989, pp. 1-17; Hugonnard-Roche, Le corpus 
philosophique syriaque aux VI e -VII e siecles, pp. 280ff. 

22 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), pp. 409f.; Hugonnard-Roche, 
fithique et politique au premier age de la tradition syriaque, in: MUSJ 57, 2004, pp. 
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3.3. The Iranian Share and the Role of the Nestorians in the 
Translation Movement 

The Persian language plays a remarkable role in the history of Greek- 
Arabic translations: it was the medium for the transmission of popu¬ 
lar ethics to the Islamic world, primarily in the shape of the Iranian 
works on mirror of princes or in pseudo-Aristotelian treatises on the 
government of the state. 23 Also based on a Persian version, done by 
Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, who died in 756 or later, is the oldest Arabic redac¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s Organon . M Moreover, we possess Persian redactions 
of Greek and Indian sources on astronomy, astrology and medicine. 25 
The later Arabic transmission of Ptolemy, Dorotheos of Sidon and 
Vettius Valens therefore shows traces of Indian and Iranian-Sasanian 
traditions. 

The open-mindedness of the Sasanians Shapur I (reigned 240-273) 
and Khosrow I Anushirwan (reigned 531-578) for Greek-Indian 
astronomy, astrology, medicine and philosophy enabled many trans¬ 
lations by Nestorians and Monophysites. They translated Greek 
works from Middle Persian into Syriac or directly from Greek into 
Syriac and later into Arabic. A center of these activities was above all 
Djundishapur, from which the physicians were invited to Baghdad by 
the ‘Abbasid caliphs in the second half of the 8th century. In this man¬ 
ner Djundishapur became a connecting link between Greek-Sasanian 
and Arabic science. Another connecting link was the “Persian school” 


99-119; John W. Watt, Syriac and Syrians as Mediators of Greek Political Thought to 
Islam, in: MUSJ 57, 2004, pp. 121-149. 

23 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), pp. 37ff.; Daiber, Political Phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 841ff.; Zakeri: Adah al-falasifa, id., Persian Wisdom in Arabic Garb. ‘Ali 
B. ‘Ubayda Al-Rayhani (d. 219/834) and his Jawahir Al-Kilam wa-faraid al-hikam. I. 
II. Leiden-Boston 2007 (= IPTS 56/1-2); Kevin van Bladel, The Iranian Characteristics 
and Forged Greek Attributions in the Arabic Sirr al-asrar (Secrets of Secrets), in: MUSJ 
57, 2004, pp. 151-172 (on the pseudo-Aristotelian Sirr al-asrar / Secretum secreto- 
rum)-, D. Gutas, The Greek and Persian Background of Early Arabic Encyclopedism, 
in: Organizing Knowledge. Encyclopaedic Activities in the Pre-Eighteenth Century 
Islamic World. Ed. G. Endress. Preface by Abdou Fiali-Ansary. Leiden - Boston 2006. 
= IPTS 61 (pp. 77-101), pp. 96ff. 

24 Ed. by Muhammad TaqI Daneshpazuh: Ibn al-Muqaffa‘: al-Mantiq (together 
with: Hudud al-mantiq li-Ibn al-Bahriz). Teheran 1978. 

25 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), pp. 412-416; cf. Mohsen Zakeri, 
Translation from Middle Persian (Pahlavi) into Arabic in the early Abbasid Period, 
in: Ubersetzung. Ein internationales Handbuch zur Ubersetzungsforschung. Ed. by 
Harald Kittel, Armin Paul Frank, Norbert Greiner (etc.). II, Berlin - New York 2007, 
pp. 1199-1206. 
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of Edessa, originally a foundation by Nestorian emigrants from the 
town Nisibis, which was conquered by the Sasanians in 363. Even 
after the closing of the “Persian school” in Edessa by Emperor Zeno 
in 489 Edessa remains the home country for many Syriac scholars, 26 
it became a connecting link with the arising Arabic natural sciences, 
especially astronomy, astrology and medicine. During the reign of the 
caliph Ma’mun (reigned 813-833) Hiob of Edessa wrote his philo¬ 
sophical-scientific encyclopaedia and translated Greek medical texts 
into Syriac. 27 Perhaps we owe to him the Syriac translation of the 
Meteorology of Theophrast (died c. 287 B.C.), a pupil of Aristotle. Its 
original Greek version is lost and its Syriac version was translated into 
Arabic in the 10th century, perhaps by the Nestorian Ibn al-Khammar 
(= Ibn Suwar). 28 


3.4. Ways of Transmission of Greek Sciences to the Arabs: 

From Alexandria to Baghdad 

According to several Arabic reports, of which those by Ibn Ridwan 
(d. 460/1068) and Ibn Djumay (d. 594/1198) are perhaps closest to 
the original, 29 Harran played an unspecified role in the transmission of 
Greek sciences. We can derive from the reports, that academic activi¬ 
ties by the Alexandrians were continued in Antioch, namely during 
the reign of the Omayyad caliph ‘Umar II Ibn AbdaTaziz (reigned 
717-720), but later, perhaps together with the move of the capital from 
Damascus to Harran by the last Umayyad caliph Marwan II (744- 
750), were transferred to Harran and from there under al-Ma’mun 
(813-833) to Baghdad.—Although the scanty reports give the impres¬ 
sion of this being a later reconstruction of the way of transmission 
of Greek science from Alexandria to Baghdad, 30 it shows at least two 
things: 


26 S. section 2. 

27 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 411 n. 58. 

28 Ed. and transl. by H. Daiber, Meteorology of Theophrastus. 

29 Gutas, Greek Thought , pp. 90ff; cf. Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur 
(1987), p. 411. 

30 Cf. Meyerhof’s attempt of reconstruction (1939: “Von Alexandrien nach Bagh¬ 
dad”); later scholars, however, pointed at the fictiveness of some traits of the reports. 
See Strohmaier, “Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad”; Joep Lameer: From Alexandria to 
Baghdad: Reflections on the Genesis of a Problematical Tradition, in: The Ancient 
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1. Alexandria was a mediating place of scientific tradition between 
classical antiquity and the Orient; the Syriac physicians Sergius of 
Resh'ayna (died 536), Paulus of Aegina (time of the Arabic con¬ 
quest) and Ahrun (7th c.) 31 studied in this town. 

2. Harran played a role as mediator of medical and above all hermetic 
knowledge with Alexandrian origin. Within the frame of hermetic 
writings and besides astrological traditions apparently also alchemi¬ 
cal and Neoplatonic doctrines were discussed. 32 It is noteworthy 
that the person in charge of the library in Baghdad (bayt al-hikma ) 33 
during the time of Harun ar-Rashld, also called Khizanat al-hikma 
“Scientific Library”, was a Harranian called Salm. 

The library in Baghdad is said to have become under Harun ar-Rashld’s 
successor Ma’mun (813-833) a storehouse of scientific books, called by 
later tradition “House of Wisdom” (Bayt al-hikma); M we can assume, 
that it became a meeting-place, also for translators. According to 
D. Gutas 35 this library is not comparable to an “institution” or “acad¬ 
emy”, but continues a Sasanian tradition, according to which Zoro¬ 
aster is an author of all existing sciences, including the Greek and 
thus motivated the translation of Greek works into Pahlavi during 


Tradition in Christian and Islamic Hellenism. Studies on the Transmission of Greek 
Philosophy and Sciences dedicated to H. J. Drossaart Lulofs on his ninetieth birthday, 
ed. by G. Endress and R. Kruk, Leiden 1997, pp. 181-191 and D. Gutas: The “Alexan¬ 
dria to Baghdad” Complex of Narratives. A contribution to the study of philosophy 
and medical historiography among the Arabs.—In: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione 
filosofica medievale 10, Spoleto 1999, pp. 155-193. Some critical remarks on Gutas’ 
explanations can be found in Daiber, Aristotelesrezeption, pp. 331ff. 

31 S. below § 5. 

32 F. E. Peters, Hermes and Harran: The Roots of Arabic-Islamic Occultism, in: Intel¬ 
lectual Studies on Islam. Essays written in honor of Martin B. Dickson. Ed. by M. M. 
Mazzaoui and V. B. Moreen. Salt Lake City 1990, pp. 185-215; Peter Joosse, An Exam¬ 
ple of Medieval Arabic Pseudo-Hermetism: The Tale of Salaman and Absal, in: JSS 
38/2, 1993, pp. 279-293. 

33 Ibn an-Nadlm, Kitab al-Fihrist, ed. Rida-Tadjaddud pp. 304,5 and 327,20. Cf. 
Gutas, Greek Thought, pp. 57f. 

34 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), pp. 412; 422-424. Cf. above all 
Gutas, Greek Thought, pp. 53ff. 

35 Gutas, Greek Thought, pp. 34ff.; cf. also similar results by P.S. van Koningsveld, 
Greek Manuscripts in the Early Abbasid Empire: Fiction and Facts about their Ori¬ 
gin, Translation and Destruction, in: BiOr 55, 1998 (col. 345-372), col. 378 and the 
supplementing remarks by Hassan Tahiri, Shahid Rahman and Tony Street in their 
introduction to The Unity of Science in the Arabic Tradition. Science, Logic, Episte¬ 
mology and their Interactions. Dordrecht 2008 (= Logic, Epistemology, and the Unity 
of Science 11), pp. 1-40. 
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the Sasanian Empire. This would explain, that—besides astrological 
works translated from Pahlavi into Arabic at the beginning, during the 
Caliph al-Mansur (reigned 754-775) as part of “political astrology” of 
that time, and besides books on astronomy and mathematics trans¬ 
lated later, under al-Ma’mun—the climate was created also for Greek- 
Arabic translations within the Sasanian ideology of the universality 
of Zoroastrian sciences. We should, however, not overvalue Gutas’ 
Sasanian-Zoroastrian thesis, as the multicultural situation under the 
caliphs al-Mahdi and his sons and al-Ma’mun, the Islamic cultural 
milieu, religion 36 and requirements of people might have stimulated 
Greek-Arabic translations much more than Sasanian ideology. 37 There¬ 
fore, translations in the earliest period cannot be explained solely by 
politically motivated interests in astrology or by the requirement for 
educated secretaries, who administer the empire, must have knowl¬ 
edge of “accounting, surveying, engineering and time-keeping” and 
because of this required translations of books on “mathematical sci¬ 
ences—arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy”. 38 

Compared with the aforementioned two places, Harran and Bagh¬ 
dad, the third mediating place, the town Antioch, does not seem to 
have played a remarkable role in the transmission of Greek sciences to 
the Arabs. 39 This is the reason why Syriac and Arabic translators were 
active in Islamic times mainly in Edessa, later in Harran and finally in 
Baghdad; they got their Greek material primarily from Byzance. The 
Greek texts betray the influence of Alexandrian traditions, insofar as 
the scientific and philosophical works of classical antiquity often were 


36 E.g. the use of trigonometry for the determination of the qibla. —Cf. David A. 
King, Astronomy in the Service of Islam. London 1993. = Variorum Collected Studies, 
CS 416. 

37 As Gutas, Greek Thought, pp. 61ff. describes, the caliph al-Mahdi (died 785), 
al-Mansur’s son, asked the Nestorian patriarch Timothy I for a translation of Aristo¬ 
tle’s Topics, evidently as an introduction into the art of argumentation in the theologi¬ 
cal discussions, especially in inter-faith disputations between Muslims and Christians. 
On the request to Timothy I cf. also Sebastian Brock (Two Letters of the Patriarch 
Timothy from the Late Eighth Century on Translations from Greek, in: ArScPh 9, 
1999, pp. 233-246), who informs us about the Syriac translations of Aristotle, Topica, 
Sophistici Elenchi, Rhetorica, Poetica and Analytica posteriori, Vittorio Berti, Libri e 
biblioteche cristiane nell Iraq dell’ VIII secolo. Una testimonianza dell epistolario del 
patriarca siro-orientale Timoteo I (927-823), in: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, 
pp. 307-317. 

38 Gutas, Greek Thought, p. Ill, on the basis of Ibn Qutayba (died 276/889), Adab 
al-katib ed. M. Griinert (Leiden 1900) pp. lOf. 

39 Strohmaier, “Von Alexandrien nach Bagdad”, p. 388. 
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summarized and insofar as these summaries by the Alexandrians were 
provided with commentaries, which show later developments of the 
partly Neoplatonic inspired interpretation of Aristotle. 


3.5. Themes of Early Arabic Translations 

Greek-Arabic translations are shaped by a multitude of factors, indi¬ 
rectly by Sasanian-Indian and by Alexandrian traditions and directly 
by the scientific activities of Nestorians and Monophysites. These fac¬ 
tors determined the selection of Greek texts translated into Arabic. 
Because of practical reasons scientific writings predominate. Already 
during the caliph Marwan I (reigned 684-685 A.D.) a priest from 
Alexandria called Ahrun is said to have translated a Greek handbook 
on medicine from Syriac into Arabic. 40 Hunayn Ibn Ishaq translated 
it afresh into Arabic. 41 In addition, we find a remarkable interest in 
alchemy, astrology and cosmology, which appears to be motivated by 
the search after principles of the world and by striving after knowl¬ 
edge of God, derived from His creation. 42 Already the Umayyad prince 
Khalid Ibn Yazid, who died 704, is said to have stimulated the trans¬ 
lation of works on alchemy and astrology; the Shi'ite Imam Dja'far 
as-Sadiq (died 765) and his pupil Djabir Ibn Hayyan are mentioned 
as alchemists in the 8th century. The legendary character of these tra¬ 
ditions does not contradict the conclusion that there must have been 
first receptions of Hellenistic sciences already in the 8th century. As 
the transmitted material often underwent later redactions and revi¬ 
sions 43 and as texts are sometimes ascribed to authorities from the 


40 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 419. 

41 A fragment only is preserved (ed. G. Bos, The Treatise of Ahrun on Lethal Drugs, 
in: ZGAIW 7, 1991/2, pp. 136-171). 

42 Cf. below 3.8. 

43 I mention as an example the cosmology attributed to Apollonius of Tyana and 
entitled “Book on the secret of creation”: it is in fact an Arabic compilation of different 
Greek sources, made in the 9th century. The text is edited and accessible in a German 
paraphrase by U. Weisser: Apollonius von Tyana, Sirr al-haliqa wa-sanat at-tabl'a. Ed. 
by U. Weisser, Aleppo 1979; German paraphrase by U. Weisser: Das “Buch uber das 
Geheimnis der Schopfung” von Pseudo-Apollonius von Tyana. Berlin, New York 1980. = 
Ars medica III. Abt., 2. Cf. the review by Daiber, Der Islam 59, 1982, pp. 326-332; 
Strohmaier, OLZ 77, 1982; below p. 101n39. 
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past, for example to Djabir Ibn Hayyan, 44 future research should con¬ 
centrate on the analysis of the sources. 

In addition to alchemy, also astronomy and astrology were studied 
since the first Abbasid caliph al-Mansur (reigned 754-775). The Jew 
Masha’allah (died about 815) used in his astrology Persian-Sasanian 
and Syriac compilations from Greek and Indian sources; his con¬ 
temporary ‘Umar Ibn Farrukhan at-Tabari translated from a Persian 
intermediary version astrological works by Dorotheos of Sidon (1st c. 
A.D.). 45 He commissioned al-Bitrlq Abu Yahya the translation of the 
astrological work Tetrabiblos by Ptolemy (2nd c. A.D.), which he him¬ 
self later commented upon. 46 On behalf of the vizier Yahya Ibn Khalid 
Ibn Barmak (died 805) Ptolemy’s Almagest ( al-Madjisti ), a mathemat¬ 
ical handbook of astronomy, based on the newly introduced geocen¬ 
tric system, was translated into Arabic for the first time by several 
translators. 47 His translation was revised later, in 829, by al-Hadjdjadj 
Ibn Matar Ibn Yusuf together with Sardjls Ibn Hiliya (Sergius Eliae). 48 
Moreover, al-Hadjdjadj translated for Harun ar-Rashld and for 
al-Ma’mun the Elements by Euclid (fl. ca. 300 B.C.). 49 

With the support of caliphs and viziers and with the organisational 
aid of the already mentioned “scientific library” (khizanat al-hikma) 
in Baghdad medical books of the Greeks, especially by Hippocrates 
(5th c. B.C.) and Galen (2nd c. A.D.) were translated into Arabic 
due to practical reasons. 50 As a translator during the time of Harun 
ar-Rashid and Ma’mun is mentioned the physician Yuhanna (Yahya) 
Ibn Masawayh from Djundlshapur (died 857). 51 However, we do not 
know anything about his translations, and we can assume, that he 


44 Cf. Daiber, review of P. Kraus, Jabir Ibn Hayyan (Le Caire 1942; repr. Paris 1986), 
in: BiOr 47/1-2, 1990, col. 236f.—On Djabir’s Kitab al-Mantiq as a source of an Arabic 
fragment of Aristotle’s Categories s. Emma Gannage, Sur les Categories d’Aristote. Un 
fragment inedit en version arabe, in: MUSJ 58, 2005, pp. 81-105. 

45 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), pp. 32ff.; Sezgin, GAS VII, 1979, 
pp. 111-113 and on Dorotheos ib. pp. 32ff. 

46 Sezgin VII, 1979, pp. 42ff. 

47 Sezgin VI, 1978, pp. 88f. 

48 Ed. and transl. by Paul Kunitzsch: Claudius Ptolemaeus. Der Sternkatalog des 
Almagest. Die arabisch-mittelalterliche Tradition. I. Wiesbaden 1986; cf. P. Kunitzsch: 
Von Alexandrien iiber Bagdad nach Toledo. Ein Kapitel aus der Geschichte der 
Astronomie. Munich 1991. = SBAW.PH, Jg. 1991, H.l. 

49 Sezgin V, 1974, pp. 225f. 

50 Cf. Strohmaier: Von Demokrit bis Dante. Die Bewahrung antiken Erbes in der 
arabischen Kultur. Hildesheim 1996 (= Olms Studien. 43), the chapters on medicine. 

51 Sezgin III, 1970, pp. 23 Iff. 
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asked other scholars to translate Greek medical books. This assumption 
is confirmed by Ibn Masawayh’s Nestorian pupil Hunayn Ibn Ishaq 
(died 873 or 877), who in his “Treatise” ( Risala ) on the Syriac and 
Arabic translations of Galen’s works mentions several Galenic works, 
which were translated into Arabic for Ibn Masawayh by Hunayn Ibn 
Ishaq and (from Arabic!) into Syriac by Hunayn’s nephew Hubaysh 
Ibn al-Hasan. 52 


3.6. Hunayn Ibn Ishaq and his “School” 

Hunayn Ibn Ishaq is one of the most important and best translators of 
Greek works directly from the Greek or from a Syriac version. The ter¬ 
minology and the style of his translations became a standard for other 
translators and contributed significantly to the creation of a scientific 
language, which in fact is shaped by the Greek-Arabic translations in 
a decisive manner. 53 The lexicographical registration of Greek-Arabic 
translations is not yet completed; 54 only in single cases do we have 
an analysis of the following factors, which shaped a translation from 
Greek into Arabic: bilingualism of translators, whose native language 
was Syriac-Aramaic and whose Arabic did not always keep to the rules 
of classical Arabic; the lexicographical and grammatical tools, which 
sometimes were shaped by later developments of the Greek language 
in Hellenistic-Byzantine times; and the rhetorical and stylistical shap¬ 
ing of an Arabic translation from Greek. 55 


52 S. Bergstrasser, Hunain ibn Ishaq , reg. s.n. Juhanna ibn Masawayh. 

53 Cf. Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), pp. 3-23. 

54 G. Endress / D. Gutas: A Greek and Arabic Lexicon. Materials for a Dictionary 
of the Medieval Translations from Greek into Arabic. Fasc. Iff Leiden 1992ff; Ull- 
mann, Worterbuch (2002); id., Worterbuch (2006; 2007); id., Nikomachische Ethik. 
T.l (2011). 

55 Daiber, Aetius Arabus, pp. 16-74; Uwe Vagelpohl: Translation Literature.—In: 
Encyclopedia of Arabic Language and Linguistics. Leiden. VII, 2008, pp. 542-548.—On 
the “philosophy” of translation in the 9th and 10th c. A.D. cf. Uwe Vagelpohl: The 
Abbasid Translation Movement in Context. Contemporary Voices on Translations.— 
In: Abbasid Studies. Ed. John Nawas. II, 2010, pp. 245-267. 

On Greek-Syriac lists of philosophical terms, mainly based on Aristotle’s Organon, 
which possibly go back to tools of early Syriac translators cf. H. Hugonnard-Roche, 
Lexiques bilingues greco-syriaque et philosophic aristotelicienne, in: Lexiques bilingues, 
pp. 1-24; cf. id., Du grec en syriaque: fart de la traduction chez les Syriaques, in: 
Les Syriaques transmetteurs de civilisations. Vexperience du Bilad el-Sham al'epoque 
Omeyyade. Paris 2005, pp. 9-34. 
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The translation work by Hunayn was continued by Ishaq Ibn Hunayn, 
the son of Hunayn (died 910), 56 by Hubaysh, the already mentioned 
nephew of Hunayn, by the physician ‘Isa Ibn Yahya 57 and by Hunayn’s 
pupil Abu ‘Uthman Sa'Id Ibn Ya'qub ad-Dimashql. The Sabian 58 Thabit 
Ibn Qurra (died perhaps 288/901), a physician from Harran with phil¬ 
osophical, scientific and mathematical knowledge, contributed to their 
work. 59 In the same way as Hunayn and Hubaysh he received finan¬ 
cial support from the Banu Musa, three brothers who were specially 
interested in mathematics and engineering. 60 He translated Nicoma- 
chus (fl. c. 100 A.D.), Introductio arithmetica 61 and Apollonius (3-2nd 
c. B.C.), a work on conic sections, book V-VII; 62 moreover, he revised 
already existing translations, e.g. Euclid’s Elements, Ptolemy’s Almagest 
(s. above) and mathematical treatises by Archimedes (3rd c. B.C.) and 
Hypsicles (2nd c. B.C.). 63 


3.7. Qusta Ibn Luqa 

A many-sidedness comparable to that of Thabit Ibn Qurra is char¬ 
acteristic also of the Syriac Christian Qusta Ibn Luqa from Baalbek 
(died around 300/912). He composed medical works, 64 which betray 


On Greek-Syriac-Arabic lexicography cf. G. Endress, Bilingual Lexical Materials in 
the Arabic Tradition of the Hellenistic Sciences, in: Lexiques bilingues , pp. 161-173. 

56 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 426, n. 70. 

57 Rraus/Walzer, Galeni Compendium, pp. 18ff. 

58 Adherent of a local cult of stars. 

59 Cf. E. Wiedemann: Aufsdtze zur arabischen Wissenschaftsgeschichte. II, Hildes- 
heim - New York 1970, pp. 548ff.; Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), 
p. 426, n. 74. 

60 Sezgin V, 1974, pp. 246ff.; Ahmad Y. al-Hassan; D. R. Hill: Islamic Technology. 
Cambridge (etc.) 1986 (paperback 1991)., pp. 12ff.; 53ff.; D. R. Hill: Arabic Mechanical 
Engineering: Survey of the Historical Sources.—In: ArScPh 1, Cambridge 1991 (pp. 
167-186), pp. 171ff. 

61 Sezgin V, 1974, p. 165.—Already in the early ninth century the work was trans¬ 
lated from Syriac into Arabic by Habib Ibn Bahriz; s. Gad Freudenthal, Mauro Zonta: 
Remnants of Habib Ibn Bahrlz’s Arabic Translation of Nicomachus of Gerasa’s Intro¬ 
duction to Arithmetic. —In: Adaptations and Innovations. Studies on the Interaction 
between Jewish and Islamic Thought and Literature from the Early Middle Ages to 
the Late Twentieth Century dedicated to Professor Joel L. Kraemer. Ed. by Y. Tzvi 
Langermann and Josef Stern. Paris - Louvain - Dudley, MA 2007, pp. 67-82. 

62 Sezgin V, 1974, p. 139. 

63 Sezgin V, 1974, pp. 128f.; 145. 

64 Sezgin III, 1970, pp. 270ff. 
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a thorough knowledge of Greek physicians, 65 translated the math¬ 
ematical works by Hypsicles 66 and Diophantes of Alexandria (fl. 250 
A.D.), 67 the mechanics by Hero of Alexandria, 68 and Aristotle’s Physics, 
together with the commentary by John Philoponus (6th c. A.D.), which 
is lost in its Greek original; 69 finally the “Opinions of the Philosophers” 
(Placita philosophorum ) by pseudo-Plutarch (= Aetius), a doxography 
of ancient doctrines of philosophy and natural sciences from the 2nd 
century A.D. 70 


3.8. Greek Natural Philosophy and Islamic World-View. 

The Role of Aristotelian and Neoplatonic Philosophy 

The just mentioned “Opinions of the Philosophers” and doxographies, 
based partly on the Philosophumena by the Christian Hippolytos 
(170-235 A.D.) 71 and sympathizing with Neoplatonic philosophy, were 
used by the Arabs as a proof of the inconsistency of ancient scholars 
and thus became a fertile soil for Islamic scepticists. On the other hand 
they were a most welcome collection of sayings, which could be used 
for specific aims and because of their ascription to authorities of the 
past received more attention. As they discussed cosmological themes 
and natural phenomena, the Arabs could use them in accordance with 


65 Cf. G. Bos, Qusta Ibn Luqa’s Medical Regime for the Pilgrims to Mecca. Leiden, 
New York, Koln 1992. = IPTS XI. 

66 Sezgin V, 1974, p. 145. 

67 Sezgin V, 1974, p. 179; Rushdi Rashed: Diophantes, Sinaat al-Djabr. Cairo 1975 
(edition of the Arabic translation of Diophantes’ Arithmetika by Qusta Ibn Luqa); 
Jacques Sesiano: The Arabic Text of Books IV to VII of Diophantes “Arithmetica” in 
the translation of Qusta Ibn Luqa. Ed., with transl. and commentary. Ph.D. Brown 
University, Providence/R I 1975. 

68 Sezgin V, 1974, pp. 153f. 

69 Lettinck, Aristotle’s Physics ; id., Philoponus. 

70 Daiber, Aetius Arabus. 

71 An example is the doxography by pseudo-Ammonius, edited and translated by 
Ulrich Rudolph, Die Doxographie des Pseudo-Ammonios. Ein Beitrag zur neuplatoni- 
schen Uberlieferung im Islam. Stuttgart 1989. = AKM 49/1); cf. also U. Rudolph, The 
Presocratics in Arabic Philosophical Pseudepigrapha, in: Islamic Crosspollinations , 
pp. 65-75 (the longer, French version appeared in: L’alchimie et ses racines philoso- 
phiques: la tradition grecque et la tradition arabe. Ed. S. Matton and C. Viano. Paris 
2004, pp. 155-170). 
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the Christian-Hellenistic model as proof of the creation of the world 
by God and for the divine order of the world. 72 

The mentioned doxographies presuppose a coherence of metaphysics 
and natural sciences, which became typical for Islamic sciences. Accord¬ 
ingly, the first Islamic philosopher Abu Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindl (died 
866 A.D.), also called “philosopher of the Arabs” (faylasuf al-Arab), 
considers philosophical knowledge as being based on increasing knowl¬ 
edge of the true nature of the things and of their cause, the divine “first 
truth”. From this rises in a kind of Neoplatonic emanation the being of 
the sensible world. 73 

In his scientific work, which is based on manifold Greek, mainly 
Aristotelian and Neoplatonic traditions, 74 Kindi studied all branches 
of sciences known in his time, besides philosophy even astronomy and 
astrology, medicine 75 and optics. 76 He asked Eustathios, to translate for 
him Aristotle’s Metaphysics 77 and he asked ‘Abdalmasih Ibn Naima 
al-Himsi to write a paraphrase of Plotinus’ Enneads IV-VI, which 
was spread under the title “Theology of Aristotle” and is said to be 
combined with the commentary by Porphyry. 78 Finally, Kindi inspired 


72 H. Daiber, Hellenistisch-kaiserzeitliche Doxographie und philosophischer Syn- 
kretismus in islamischer Zeit, in: Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt (ANRW). 
II, Bd. 36, 7. Teilband. Ed. by W. Haase. Berlin, New York 1994, pp. 4974-4992. 

73 S. next §; cf. § 6.2. 

74 Cf. Peter Adamson: Al-Kindl and the Reception of Greek Philosophy.—In: The 
Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy (2005), pp. 32-51; G. Endress: Building 
the Library of Arabic Philosophy. Platonism and Aristotelianism in the Sources of 
Al-Kindi.—In: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. 319-350. 

75 Gerrit Bos, A Recovered fragment on the Signs of Death from Al-Kindi’s ‘Medical 
Summaries’, in: ZGAIW 6, 1990, pp. 190-194. 

76 d’Alverny, M.-Th.; Hudry, F.: Al-Kindi, De radiis, pp. 167-169; d’Alverny, Kin- 
diana; D. Lindberg: Theories of Vision from al-Kindi to Kepler. Chicago and London 
1976 (German translation: Auge und Licht im Mittelalter, Frankfurt/M. 1987), ch. 2. 

77 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), p. 428, n. 89. 

78 F. W. Zimmermann, The Origins of the So-Called Theology of Aristotle, in: 
Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages. The Theology and other texts. Ed. by J. Kraye, 
W. F. Ryan and C. B. Schmitt. London 1986, pp. 110-240. Zimmermann considers 
the mention of Porphyry as commentator of the “Theology” as an error by Na‘ima 
al-Himsi. According to him, Porphyry has not commentated upon the “Theology”, but 
was active as an editor of it.—Cf. Daiber in Der Islam 65, 1988, pp. 131f. 

Remi Brague, La philosophic dans la Theologie d’Aristote. Pour un inventaire. 
Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale. Turnhout (Belgium). VIII, 
1997, pp. 365-387; Peter Adamson: The Arabic Plotinus. A Philosophical Study of the 
Theology of Aristotle. London 2002; S. Brock, A Syriac Intermediary for the Arabic 
Theology of Aristotle? In search of a chimera, in: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. 
293-306; Emily Cottrell, L’anonyme d’Oxford (Bodleian Or. Marsh 539): Bibliotheque 
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Ibn al-Bitriq, to translate Proclus’ Institutio theologica, 79 which became 
widespread in an Arabic redaction called Kitab al-khayr al-mahd 80 and 
in the Latin translation of this Arabic redaction, the Liber de causis. 81 
Ibn al-Bitriq also translated Aristotle’s book “On the heaven” 82 and 
Meteorology; 83 finally, the Arabic summaries of Aristotle’s book “On 
the Soul” can be attributed to him. 84 However, his authorship of the 
Arabic translation of Aristotle’s books on animals 85 is not quite so 
certain. 

Kindi considered himself to be in accordance with the Islamic world¬ 
view and with the Islamic concept of God, when he combined Aristote- 
lianism and Neoplatonism, natural philosophy and theology. The divine 
first cause created the world through emanations from nothing in order 
that the world serves God and worships Him. 86 Here, Kindi propagates 
the striving for knowledge of God, for “happiness” ( sdada ) and herein 
he refers to the Platonic-Aristotelian concept of ethics, 87 which became 


ou commentaire?—In: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. 415-441; on a planned 
critical edition of the Arabic text s. D. Gutas: The Text of the Arabic Plotinus. Prole¬ 
gomena to a Critical Edition.—In: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. 371-384. 

79 Endress, Proclus Arabus. 

80 Ed. by R. C. Taylor, s. p. 104n53.—On the afterlife of Proclus’ Elements of Theol¬ 
ogy and a possibly “new” version differing from the known text s. Elvira Wakelnig: 
Al-'Amiri’s Paraphrase of the Proclean Elements of Theology — a Search for Possible 
Sources and Parallel Texts. —In: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. 457-469. 

81 S. below § 5.5. 

82 'Abdarrahman Badawl: Aristotelis De coelo et Meteorologica. Cairo 1968. [Edition 
of the Arabic translation by Ibn al-Bitriq]; Gerhard Endress: Die arabischen Uberset- 
zungen von Aristoteles’ Schrift De caelo. Thesis Frankfurt/M. 1966. 

83 Casimir Petraitis: The Arabic Version of Aristotle’s Meteorology. A Critical edi¬ 
tion with an introduction and Greek-Arabic glossaries. Beyrouth 1967. = Recherches 
publiees sous la direction de I'lnstitut de lettres orientales de Beyrouth. Serie 1, t. 39. 
(Review.: G. Endress in Oriens 23-24, 1974, pp. 497-509; M. Ullmann, Der Islam 46, 
1970, pp. 106-111); a new edition of the Arabic text, together with the Latin transla¬ 
tion by Michael Scot, is published by P.L. Schoonheim (s. below p. 96n23). The Arabic 
version was translated into Hebrew by Ibn Tibbon who supplemented his version 
with quotations from Alexander of Aphrodisias and Ibn Rushd: -> bibliography, -* 
Fontaine, Otot ha-Shamayim. 

84 Arnzen, Aristoteles’ De anima. —On an additional ms. (Aya Sofia 4156) s. 
Meryem Sebti: Une copie inconnue dune paraphrase anonyme conservee en arabe 
du De anima d’Aristote. Le ms Ayasofia 4156.—In: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, 
pp. 399-414. 

85 See below § 5.3.2. 

86 S. p. 71n42; H. Daiber, Naturwissenschaften, pp. 133f. 

87 Ch. E. Butterworth, Al-Kindl and the Beginnings of Islamic Political Philosophy, 
in: The Political Aspects of Islamic Philosophy. Essays in Honor ofMuhsin S. Mahdi. Ed. 
Ch. E. Butterworth. Cambridge, Mass. 1992 (= Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs. 
XXVII), pp. 11-60. 
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widely spread in Islam. 88 In accordance with Neoplatonic doctrines the 
virtues of the individual, even in his association with his fellow-citizen, 
leads to the purification and liberation of the soul from matter, to the 
ascent up to the intelligible things. 89 Philosophy does not contradict 
divine revelation and becomes an epistemological tool, which shows 
the way to the True One. 

This epistemological interest was connected with the Qur anic doc¬ 
trine of God as creator of the universe and thus led to an intensive 
study of natural sciences. Because nature is a mirror-picture of God’s 
almightiness, religion justifies man’s occupation with sciences. 90 


3.9. From Translation to Commentary and the Role of the 
Alexandrian School 

The mentioned “symbiosis” of religion and science in Islam did not 
exclude the possibility, that single branches of sciences became inde¬ 
pendent. This is shown by the cultural history of the 10th century. 
With regard to this century, modern scholars have used the term 
“Renaissance” of Islam and referred to the scientific discussions and 
literary activities of learned circles, which were supported by the 
Buyids. 91 In this century we detect an unexpected cultivation of sci¬ 
ence and original developments of natural sciences. 92 Farabi (died 
950), called the “second teacher” after Aristotle, wrote fundamental 
works on Islamic philosophy and could profit from the revival of the 
Aristotelian studies in the 10th century. To the currently known books 
on Categories, Hermeneutics and Syllogistics by Aristotle the Nestorian 
Abu Bishr Matta Ibn Yunus (died 940) added Aristotle’s work on rea¬ 
soning: he translated Aristotle’s Analytica posteriora from Syriac into 
Arabic. Moreover, he translated Aristotle’s Poetics and several peri¬ 
patetic commentaries on Aristotle’s logic, physics and metaphysics. 93 


88 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), pp. 40ff. 

89 Daiber, Political Philosophy, p. 844. 

90 S. above § 1 and H. Daiber, Die Technik im Islam, in: Technik und Religion. Ed. 
by A. Stocklein and Mohammed Rassem. Diisseldorf 1990 (= Technik und Kultur 2), 

pp. 102-116. 

91 Rraemer, Humanism in the Renaissance of Islam; id., Philosophy in the Renais¬ 
sance of Islam. 

92 Daiber, Naturwissenschaften. 

93 Endress, art. “Matta B. Yunus”, in: El 2 VI (1991), pp. 844-846. 
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His pupil, the Jacobite Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (died 974), 94 his student ‘Isa 
Ibn Zur'a (died 1008) 95 and Ibn Zur'a’s pupil Abu 1-Faradj ‘Abdallah 
Ibn at-Tayyib (died 1043) 96 added further adaptations of Greek works. 
Here, the epitomes, paraphrases and commentaries by Abu 1-Faradj 
‘Abdallah Ibn at-Tayyib, especially with regard to Aristotle, Plato, Por¬ 
phyry and Proclus, deserve more attention. 97 

After Farabi more and more commentaries and treatises on Greek 
philosophical, medical and scientific topics were written. 98 In the phil¬ 
osophical field Aristotle prevails, as is shown by Farabi. 99 Aristotle’s 
oeuvre was known to the Arabs in complete Arabic translations, with 
the exception of the Eudemic Ethics, the Magna Moralia and the 
Dialogues; 100 Aristotle’s Politics was only partly known to the Arabs, 
perhaps through a paraphrase from Hellenistic or Roman times. 101 


94 G. Endress, The Works of Yahya Ibn ‘Adi. Wiesbaden 1977, pp. 25-41; E. Platti, 
Yahya Ibn ‘Adi, theologien chretien et philosophic arabe. Leuven 1983 (= Orientalia 
Lovaniensia. Analecta 14), pp. 16ff.; ed. S. Khalifat: Yahya Ibn ‘Adi. The Philosophical 
Treatises. A critical edition with an introduction and a study [in Arabic]. Amman 
1988. 

95 Endress (as prec. n.), p. 8. 

96 Hein, Definition, pp. 53-55. 

97 S. the reference given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. Abu 1-Faradj Ibn 
al-Tayyib. 

98 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1987), pp. 461 ft. 

99 Daiber, The Ruler as Philosopher. 

100 Walzer, Greek into Arabic; Peters, Aristoteles Arabus; Daiber, Semitische 
Sprachen; H. Daiber, Qosta Ibn Luqa (9.Jh.) iiber die Einteilung der Wissenschaften, 
in: ZGAIW 6, 1990 (pp. 93-129), pp. 124ff.; Dictionnaire I.—On Aristotle’s Meta¬ 
physics cf. Amos Bertolacci, On the Arabic Translations of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, in: 
ArScPh 15, 2005, pp. 241-275. 

101 The existence of an Arabic translation of Aristotle’s Politics is not known; per¬ 
haps such a translation never existed. According to Pines, the allusions, which can be 
found in Arabic, are based on a paraphrase or shortening of a part of the Politics, which 
already existed in Hellenistic times: s. Shlomo Pines, Aristotle’s Politics in Arabic Phi¬ 
losophy, in: Pines, Studies in Arabic Versions of Greek Texts and in Mediaeval Science. 
Jerusalem, Leiden 1986 (= The Collected Works of Shlomo Pines. II), pp. 146-156; also 
in Pines, Studies in the History of Arabic Philosophy. Ed. by Sarah Stroumsa. Jerusalem 
1996. (= The Collected Works of Shlomo Pines. Ill), pp. 251-261; originally published 
in IOS V, 1975, pp. 150-160.—Cf. also Syros Vasileios: A Note on the Transmission of 
Aristotle’s Political Ideas in Medieval Persia and Early-Modern India. Was There Any 
Arabic or Persian Translation of the Politics ?—In: Bulletin de philosophic medievale 
50, 2008, pp. 303-309; Vasileios assumes “an Arabic or Persian compilation (florile- 
gium) of ancient Greek political ideas and maxims”.—A recent study, which includes 
Barhebraeus’ book on Politics in his Butyrum sapientiae, confirms the impression, that 
Aristotle’s Politics never was translated into Syriac or Arabic: cf. Peter Joosse, Between 
Enigma and Paradigm: The Reception of Aristotle’s Politica in the Near East: The 
Arabic and Syriac-Aramaic Traditions, in: Vasileios Syros (ed.), Well Begun is Only 
Half-Done: Tracing Aristotle’s Political Ideas in Medieval Arabic, Syriac, Byzantine, 
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The reception of Aristotle in the Islamic world is sometimes shaped 
by the Alexandrian and partly Neoplatonic inspired interpretation 
of Aristotle. An example is the Alexandrian Summaria of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, which are preserved only in Arabic and Arabic - 
Latin translation. 102 Another example is the Arabic compendium of 
Aristotle’s Meteorology, ascribed to Hunayn, which is quoted by the 
Nestorian Moshe Bar Kepha, who obviously used a Syriac intermedi¬ 
ate translation. 103 

Besides Aristotle and his commentators, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, 104 John Philoponus, 105 Simplicius 106 and Themistius 107 the 
Islamic world became acquainted with Neoplatonic works by Plotinus 108 
and Proclus, 109 by Porphyry 110 and Iamblichus. 111 Compared with the 


and Jewish Sources. Tempe: ACMR (= The Arizona Center for Medieval and Renais¬ 
sance Studies) 2011 (= Medieval Confluences Series. 1), pp. 97-120. 

102 S. below § 5.3.2. 

103 Daiber, Kompendium; Daiber, Nestorians of 9th Century Iraq as a Source of 
Greek, Syriac and Arabic. A survey of some unexploited sources. Aram 3, Oxford 
1991 (pp. 45-52), pp. 47-49. 

104 Dictionnaire I, s.n. and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n.; 
cf. now also Marwan Rashed: L'heritage aristotelicien. Textes inedits de lAntiquite. 
Paris 2007. 

105 Lettinck, Philoponus; Christian Wildberg: Philoponus. Against Aristotle, on the 
Eternity of the World. London 1987 and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, 
index s.n. 

106 H. Gatje, Simplikios in der arabischen Uberlieferung, in: Der Islam 59, 1982, pp. 
6-31 and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. 

107 H. Gatje, Bemerkungen zur arabischen Fassung der Paraphrase der aristoteli- 
schen “Schrift iiber die Seele durch Themistius”, in: Der Islam 54, 1977, pp. 272-291 
and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. 

108 Paul Kraus: Alchemie, Ketzerei, Apokryphen im friihen Islam. Gesammelte Auf- 
satze. Ed. and introduced by Remi Brague. Hildesheim, Zurich, New York 1994, pp. 
313-345; G. Lewis: Plotiniana Arabica ad codicum fidem anglice vertit. —In: Plotini 
opera. II: Enneades IV-V. Ediderunt Paul Henry et Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Paris- 
Bruxelles 1959; the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. 

109 S. above section 8 and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. 

110 R. Walzer, Porphyry and the Arabic Tradition, in: Entretiens sur Tantiquite clas- 
sique 12, 1966, pp. 273-297 and the references given in Daiber, Bibliography, index 
s.n.; Michael Chase, Did Porphyry Write a Commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Ana¬ 
lytic s? Albertus Magnus, al-Farabi, and Porphyry on per se Predication, in: Classical 
Arabic Philosophy: Sources and Reception. Ed. Peter Adamson. London - Turin 2007, 
pp. 21-38.; Peter Adamson, Porphyrius Arabus on Nature and Art. 463F Smith in 
Context, in: Studies on Porphyry. Ed. G. Karamanolis and A. Sheppard. London (Insti¬ 
tute of Classical Studies) 2007, pp. 141-163; Emily Cottrell, Notes sur quelques-uns 
des temoignages medievaux relatifs a XHistoire philosophique {He philosophos historia) 
de Porphyre, in: Islamic Thought in the Middle Ages (2008), pp. 523-555. 

111 H. Daiber, Neuplatonische Pythagorica, and the references given in Daiber, Bib¬ 
liography, index s.n.—On the Neoplatonic Tradition in Islamic thought cf. the surveys 
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Aristotelian and Neoplatonic tradition Plato’s oeuvre received less 
attention in the Islamic world. We find in Arabic transmission the 
following works by Plato: Apology of Socrates, Laws, Phaedo, Politics, 
Republic, Sophist and Timaeus. These works were partly available in 
the shape of paraphrases, compendia or excerpts (by Galen). 112 

The 10th century became the culmination in the reception of the 
Greek heritage and in the shaping of scientific activities, the concern 
of which was a suitable appreciation of the transmitted cultural heri¬ 
tage. This concern resulted in the development of a multiplicity of par¬ 
ticular sciences, of medicine, natural and occult sciences, as well as of 
mathematical sciences. 113 For the development of these sciences and, 
moreover, for the rise of a scientific theology, called Kalam, and for 
the formulation of Islamic philosophical thought Greek philosophy, 


by Cr. D’Ancona: Greek into Arabic. Neoplatonism in translation, in: The Cambridge 
Companion to Arabic Philosophy, pp. 10-31; ead.: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists. 
An introduction, in: The Libraries of the Neoplatonists, pp. XIII-XXXVI. 

112 Cf. Franz Rosenthal, On the Knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic 
World, in: Islamic Culture 14, 1940, pp. 387-422. (Reprint in: id., Greek Philosophy in 
the Arabic World. Aldershot 1990. = Variorum Collected Studies Series. SC 322); Fr. 
Gabrieli, Le citazione delle leggi di Platone, in: Al-Biruni Commemoration Volume. 
Calcutta 1951, pp. 107-110; Kraus/Walzer, Galeni Compendium; E. I. J. Rosenthal: 
Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s “Republic ”, p. 46.6-8; R. Walzer, Aflatun, in: EP I, 
1960, pp. 234-236; J. Chr. Biirgel, A New Arabic Quotation from Plato’s Phaido and 
its Relation to a Persian Version of the Phaido, in: Adas do IV Congresso de estudios 
Arabes e islamicos, Coimbra-Lisboa 1968. Leiden 1971, pp. 281-290; id., Some New 
Material Pertaining to the Quotations from Plato’s Phaido in Biruni’s Book on India, 
in: Beyruni’ye Armagan. Ankara 1974 (= Turk Tarih Kurumu Yayinlanndan. VII. 
dizi—sa. 68), pp. 129-135; Felix Klein-Franke, Zur Uberlieferung der platonischen 
Schriften im Islam, in: IOS 3, 1973, pp. 120-139; Abdarrahman Badawi, Aflatun ft 
l-Isldm, Teheran 1974 (also Beirut 1980), pp. 121-170 (collection of Arabic texts by 
Plato); Muhsin Mahdi, Philosophy and Political Thought: Reflections and Compari¬ 
sons, in: ArScPh 1, 1991 (pp. 9-29), pp. 14ff.; David C. Reisman: Plato’s Republic in 
Arabic. A Newly Discovered Passage.—In: ArScPh 14, 2004, pp. 263-300 (on Plato’s 
Republic in Arabic); Massimo Campanini, La tradizione della Repubblica nei falasifah 
musulmani, in: I Decembrio e la tradizione della Repubblica di Platone tra Medioevo 
e Umanismo. Ed. Mario Vejetti & Paolo Passavino. Naples 2005 (= Saggi Bibliopo- 
lis. 75), pp. 31-81 (on echoes of Plato’s Republic in Islamic philosophers); Rudiger 
Arnzen, Platonische Ideen in der arabischen Philosophie. Texte und Materialien zur 
Begriffsgeschichte von “suwar aflatuniyya” und “muthul aflatuniyya”, Berlin-Boston 
2011 (= Scientia graeco-arabica), pp. 4ff.; as Arnzen shows (cf. p. 10), the concept 
of the Platonic ideas became known to Islamic philosophers through adaptations of 
late Neoplatonic interpretations of Aristotle.—On Plato’s Timaeus cf. Arnzen, Plato’s 
Timaeus in the Arabic Tradition. Legends—Testimonies—Fragments.—In: II Timeo. 
Esegesi greche, arabe, latine. A cura di Francesco Celia; Angela Ulacco. Pisa 2012 
(= Greco, arabo, latino. Studi 2), pp. 181-267. 

113 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), ch. 8. 
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especially Aristotle’s Organon, guaranteed a methodological training 114 
and inspired Muslim thinkers to new ideas on the fertile soil of Islamic 
rationalism. 

Moreover, Alexandrinian exegesis of Aristotle inspired the develop¬ 
ment of the classification of sciences and of encyclopaedias in Islamic 
culture. 115 Here, the Alexandrians became a model for the transmis¬ 
sion of knowledge in medieval Islam in the shape of summaries, com¬ 
mentaries, introductions and encyclopaedias. Islamic culture began to 
play an essential role in the transmission of knowledge, in the Islamic 
empire, to the Latin Middle Ages 116 and to the European Jews of the 
Middle Ages. 117 

Finally, we should not forget, that the literary efforts of the transla¬ 
tors have preserved Greek texts, which were lost in the original 118 or 
which derive from lost Hellenistic adaptations of known Greek texts 119 
or of which the known Greek version is based on late and defective 
Greek manuscripts. 120 


114 Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), pp. 52ff.; Miklos Maroth: Die 
Araber und die antike Wissenschaftstheorie. Leiden, New York, Koln 1994. = IPTS 
XVII. 

115 Hein, Definition; Endress, Die wissenschaftliche Literatur (1992), pp. 47ff. 

116 Watt, The Influence of Islam (1972); D. Lindberg: The Beginnings of Western Sci¬ 
ence. Chicago and London 1992; below §§ 5.1 and 5.8. 

117 Mauro Zonta, La filosofia antica nel Medioevo ebraico. Le traduzioni ebraiche 
medievali dei testi filosofici antichi. Brescia 1996. = Philosophica. Studi e testi. 2; cf. 
below §§ 5.3.2; 5.4; 5.5; 5.7 (n84); 5.11.1 (nl90.191); 5.12.1. 

118 Cf. e.g. R. Arnzen, Aristoteles’ De anima ; H. Daiber, The Meteorology of Theo¬ 
phrastus; Daiber, Neuplatonische Pythagorica; H. J. Drossaart Lulofs: Nicolaus Dama¬ 
scene. De Plantis. Five translations. Edited and introduced by H. J. Drossaart Lulofs 
[Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew versions] and [Arabic-Latin and Latin-Greek version] E. L. J. 
Poortman. Amsterdam, Oxford, New York 1989. =VNAW.L. nieuwe reeks, deel 139; 
D. Gutas: Theophrastus on the First Principles (known as his Metaphysics). Greek text 
and medieval Arabic translation. Ed. and translated with introduction, commentar¬ 
ies and glossaries, as well as the medieval Latin translation, and with an excursus on 
Graeco-Arabic editorial technique. Leiden - Boston 2010. = PhAnt 119.—On Theo¬ 
phrastus cf. also D. Gutas: Theophrastus ofEresus. Sources for his life, writings, thought 
and influence. Commentary, vol. 2: Logic. By Pamela Huby. With contributions to the 
Arabic material by D. Gutas. Leiden 2007. = PhAnt 103. 

119 E.g. the Problemata physica ascribed to Aristotle: s. Filius, The Problemata Physica. 

120 E.g. Daiber, Aetius Arabus. 




CHAPTER FOUR 


THE AUTONOMY OF PHILOSOPHY IN ISLAM 1 


“Philosophy” ( falsafa ) was never taught in medieval Islamic colleges, 
the madrasas . 2 It is a heritage of the Greeks. A Muslim who studied 
philosophy, simultaneously with his bread-winning activities, did so 
because of personal interests or because he was encouraged and paid 
by the caliph or ruler . 3 For practical purposes the ‘Abbasid caliphs in 
the first place supported the translation of Greek scientific texts, above 
all texts on medicine, astronomy and mathematics . 4 At the same time 
and not exclusively “in the wake of medicine ” 5 Muslims became more 
and more interested in “philosophy”, in Greek philosophy. Above 
all, its logic and art of demonstration delivered guidelines for Islamic 
theologians and jurists . 6 Philosophy is primarily a way to knowledge 


1 Based on the German version in Knowledge and the Science in Medieval Philoso¬ 
phy I, Helsinki 1990 (= Acta Philosophica Fennica. 48), pp. 228-249. 

For additional bibliographical informations on philosophers and themes s. Daiber, 
Bibliography of Islamic Philosophy ; Druart, Brief Bibliographical Guide; Urvoy, Bulletin. 

A survey of single thinkers (Kindi, Farabi, Ismailis, Ibn Sina, Ghazall, Ibn Badjdja, 
Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, Suhrawardi, Ibn ‘Arab! and Mulla Sadra) and topics (sufism, 
logic, ethics, political philosophy, natural philosophy, psychology, metaphysics, recent 
trends) can be found in The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy (2005).—Cf. 
also single names and topics in Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy I—II (2011). 

A selection of texts in translation can be found in Classical Arabic Philosophy. 
An anthology of sources. Translated, with introduction, notes, and glossary by Jon 
McGinnis and David C. Reisman. Indianapolis / Cambridge 2007.—More texts in 
translation (until the 18th century) are in An Anthology of Philosophy in Persia. I 
(From Zoroaster to ‘Umar Khayyam); II (Ismaili Thought in Persia); III (Philosophical 
Theology in the Middle Ages and beyond). Ed. S. H. Nasr and M. Aminrazavi. London 
2008 (rev. version of the ed. 1999); 2008; 2010. 

2 Cf. George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the 
West, Edinburgh 1981. 

3 On the support for ancient sciences by the court cf. Islamic rulers in the classical 
and post-classical period cf. Sonja Brentjes, Courtly Patronage of the Ancient Sciences 
in post-classical Islamic Societies, in: Al-Qantara 1 29, 2008, pp. 403-436. 

4 Cf. above, § 1. 

5 On this thesis by Rudi Paret (“im Schlepptau der Medizin”) see his Der Islam und 
das griechische Bildungsgut, pp. 18ff.; cf. my remarks in Gnomon 42, 1970, pp. 540f. 

6 Cf. George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, Edinburgh 1981, p. 107. 
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and is a part of the sciences, which serve as a proof of God’s miracu¬ 
lous action in his creation . 7 It seems to us, that man as philosopher is 
neither theoretically nor practically autonomous; philosophy is a tool 
of man in the service of God. 

This should not be understood as a devaluation of philosophy; phi¬ 
losophy is not simply a handmaiden of theology. Such an estimation 
would neglect the coherence of sciences in the Middle Ages. Moreover, 
if we talk about the autonomy e.g. of philosophy, we should be aware 
that the concept of autonomy is developed in modern times, first in 
jurisprudence and then—since Kant—in philosophy . 8 And finally, our 
interest in rules and peculiarities of philosophy and of other sciences 
arises from modern theories of sciences engaged in structures and 
methods. 

The transfer of modern questions to the field of classical Islamic 
philosophy can be justified. This enables us, to recognize the coher¬ 
ence and continuity of ideas. In addition, such a transfer of ques¬ 
tions continues the discussion of the scientific character of theology 
which started in the Middle Ages, above all since Thomas Aquinas . 9 
The scientific character of theology was never doubted and discussed 
by its Islamic representatives. Form and contents of ‘ilm al-kalam in 
its classical shape used philosophy, logic and ontology, dialectics and 
metaphysics. As in patristic and medieval tradition philosophy appears 
in the eyes of the modern observer to be ancilla theologiae, an aid of 
theology. He will find, however, that long before the discussions in 
the Middle Ages and modern times, the apparent subordination of 
philosophy under theology, the concept of philosophy as ancilla theo¬ 
logiae was subject to changes. In the context of the Islamic world-view, 
which was determined by Qur’an and religious tradition, and inspired 
by Greek philosophies and sciences, philosophy increasingly got its 
own rank. 

At the same time, there is a strong tendency to keep to the symbio¬ 
sis of religion and sciences as it was common in the religious world¬ 
view of that time. Autonomy and dependence of sciences including 


7 Cf. Reuben Levy, The Social Structure of Islam, Cambridge 1957 (repr. 1979), pp. 
458ff. 

8 Cf. art. “Autonomie” in: Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie, I (1971). 

9 Cf. Martin Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methodel.il. Darmstadt 
1956; Charles Lohr, Theologie und/als Wissenschaft im friihen 13. Jahrhundert, in: 
Internationale katholische Zeitschrift: Communio 10, 1981, pp. 316-330. 
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philosophy appear to us as being engaged in a permanent duel. This 
struggle makes Islam an interesting scene for the development of a 
concept of philosophy, which always was challenged to come to terms 
with Islamic orthodox belief. 10 

Before we discuss details of the Islamic concept of philosophy, we 
should take into account the possible parallelization of the Greek- 
pythagorean etymology of philosophy as “love of wisdom” * 11 with striv¬ 
ing after knowledge, which already in early Islamic traditions 12 was 
recommended to the believer. In the Islamic concept of belief knowledge 
and action belong together. 13 Knowledge is primarily religious-juridical 
knowledge of Qur an and tradition. And during the expansion of the 
Islamic empire since the 7th century Muslims were more and more 
confronted with numerous cultures. Therefore knowledge increasingly 
included foreign sciences, above all philosophy and natural sciences 
of the Greeks. Philosophy, namely logic and metaphysics, supplied 
Muslim theologians with the necessary tools for the formulation and 
demarcation of Islamic dogma from non-Islamic religions and gnostic - 
dualistic movements. 14 

Here, philosophy appears to be knowledge of the tools of theology 
and is ancilla theologiae. A typical example is the Mu'tazila, a scho¬ 
lastic movement, which started to develop in the late 8th century, in 
Iraq; the Mu'tazilites tried to replace traditio by ratio by defining and 
demonstrating transmitted doctrines of belief. In their demonstra¬ 
tive arguments in religion they developed—partly inspired by Greek- 
Hellenistic philosophy—refined methods in the art of theological 


10 Cf. A. J. Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam, London 3 1971; George F. Hourani: 
Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy, pp. 2ff.—On the other side, phil¬ 
osophical ideas even entered kalam—if we leave aside parallel developments: cf. R. M. 
Frank, Reason and Revealed Law; a sample of parallels and divergences in kalam and 
falsafa.—In: Recherches d’Islamologie. Recueil d’articles offert a Georges C. Anawati et 
Louis Gardet par leurs colleges et amis. Louvain 1977 (= Bibliotheque philosophique 
de Louvain 26), pp. 123-138.—Reprinted in id.: Philosophy, Theology and Mysticism in 
Medieval Islam. Texts and Studies on the Development and History of Kalam. I. Ed. 
By Dimitri Gutas. Aldershot; Burlington 2005 (= Variorum collected studies series), 
no. VI. 

11 Cf. Ammonius, In Porphyrii Isagogen ed. A. Busse p. 9,7ff.; taken over e.g. in the 
9th century by al-Kindi, Risdlafi hudiid al-ashya wa-rusumiha ed. Abu Rida ( Rasail 
al-Kindi al-falsafiyya I p. 172) or in the 10th century by Qusta Ibn Luqa in a titleless 
treatise on the division of sciences: s. Daiber, Qosta Ibn Luqa (9.Jh.) iiber die Eintei- 
lung der Wissenschaften (in: ZGAIW 6, 1990, pp. 93-129), pp. 108f. 

12 Cf. Fr. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, Leiden 1970, pp. 70ff.; above, § 1. 

13 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 143f., n. 7. 

14 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 16ff.; 123ff. 
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disputations ( kalam ). 15 At the same time the adaptation of philosophi¬ 
cal knowledge and methods included the study of “sciences”; already 
in an early period Mu'tazilites were interested in problems of natural 
sciences. 16 

In their high estimation of reason Mu'tazilites were nevertheless 
conscious of the imperfection of the human mind. Already Wasil 
Ibn ‘Ata’ (died in 748 or 749 A.D.), one of the alleged founder of the 
Mu'tazila, says in his famous sermon: “men provided with knowl¬ 
edge” ( al-dlimun ), “those who are gifted with language (or: reason)” 
( an-natiqun ) can describe God only in an imperfect manner, only 
“insofar as God described himself [in the Qur an] for his creation”. 17 
Here we discover the first beginnings of the problem of later Islamic 
doctrines on divine attributes. According to Wash’s pupil Dirar Ibn 
‘Amr (died 796) God’s attributes can only be described in the denial of 
their opposite. 18 Or according to the Mu'tazilite ‘Abbad Ibn Sulayman 
(died in 864 A.D.) divine attributes are mere signs of language, 
“names”, which are not identical with the named. 19 This explanation 
reminds us of the negative theology; the already Quranic 20 infinity of 
God, His transcendence can be perceived by language and thought of 
man only in an imperfect manner. 

This position became the fertile soil for the Islamic adaptation of 
Neoplatonic ideas on the infinity of God in the 9th century. In addition 
to Greek logic Muslims became interested in the Enneads by Plotinus, 
which were known to the Arabs already in the early 9th century in a 
paraphrase, which was called Theology of Aristotle. 21 Approximately at 


15 Cf. J. van Ess, The Logical Structure of Islamic Theology, in: Logic in Classical 
Islamic Culture. Wiesbaden 1970, pp. 21-50.; id., Disputationspraxis in der islami- 
schen Theologie, in: Revue des Etudes Islamiques 44, Paris 1976, pp. 23-60. 

16 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 283ff. and above, § 1.—A similar explanation can be 
found in Abu 1-Hasan al-‘Amiri (10th century), Kitab al-Tlam bi-manaqib al-Islam 
(“Book on the merits of Islam”); cf. G. Endress, Grammatik und Logik, p. 216. 

17 Khutbat Wasil ed. Daiber ( Wasil Ibn 'Ata als Prediger und Theologe) fol. 87v22ff.; 
cf. commentary p. 42. 

18 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, p. 136 and above, § 1. 

19 Cf. Daiber, Mu ammar, pp. 21 If. and above, § 1.—Such theological discussions 
on the divine attributes became the fertile soil for later discussions on the relation 
between language and thought, which included elements of Greek logic; cf. Endress, 
Gramatik und Logik; Wilfried Kuhn, Die Rehabilitierung der Sprache durch den 
arabischen Philologen As-SIrafi, in: Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie 3, 1986, pp. 
301-402. 

20 Cf. e.g. Sura 3,174; art. Ghayb in: EP II (Leiden - London 1965); Daiber, 
Mu ammar, pp. 117ff.; above § 1. 

21 Cf. Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages. 
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the same time Proclus’ Institutio theologica in a paraphrasing revision, 
translated into Latin under the title Liber de causis, became known to 
the Arabs. 22 These Neoplatonic works shaped the concept of philoso¬ 
phy among Islamic philosophers from the very beginning. 

Among his definitions of philosophy 23 the first Islamic philosopher, 
Abu Yusuf Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindl (died after 866 A.D.), defined 
philosophy according to Aristotle 24 and Plato 25 as “knowledge of the 
true nature of things, as far as it is possible for man”; 26 metaphysics, 
“the first philosophy”, is explained as “knowledge of the first truth, 
which is the first cause of every truth”. By following Plotin and Pro¬ 
clus 27 and in the adaptation of the Quranic concept of haqq “truth” = 
God, 28 the Aristotelian explanation “that which causes derivative 
truths to be true is most true” 29 received a Neoplatonic nuance with 
an Islamic accent. “For knowledge of the cause is better than knowl¬ 
edge of the effect”. 30 

This explanation became crucial for the development of the Islamic 
concept of philosophy. In the first place, philosophy was in search for 
the divine cause of every being and strived for the knowledge of “the 
first truth” ( al-haqq al-awwal). According to al-Kindl, it should be 
based on the knowledge of preceding generations and other peoples. 31 


22 Now edited afresh by Charles Taylor, Liber de causis (1989). 

23 Cf. G. N. Atiyeh, Al-Kindi, the Philosopher of the Arabs. Rawalpindi 1966 (repr. 
1984), pp. 18ff.—On Kindi cf. now the monograph by Peter Adamson: Al-Kindi. New 
York 2007. 

24 Metaph. II 1.993b20 ( episteme tes aletheias). 

25 Theaetetus 176AB; followed by Ammonius, In Porphyrii Isagogen , ed. Busse p. 
3,8f.; cf. A. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics, pp. 117f. 

26 Rasail al-Kindl al-falsafiyyah, ed. Abu Rida I, p. 97,9/transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, p. 55/ed. and German translation Akasoy p. 58,8 and 59. 

27 Cf. G. Endress, Proclus Arabus, pp. 152; 286, n. 1. 

28 Sura 10,32 (33). 

29 Metaph. 993b27. 

30 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abu Rida I p. 101,1/transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, p. 56/ed. and German translation Akasoy p. 60,2f. and 61. 

31 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abu Rida I p. 102/ed. and German transla¬ 
tion Akasoy 62 and 63. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics, p. 57, commentary p. 126 (on 
the Aristotelian source of inspiration) and A. Cortabarria, El metodo de Al-Kindi 
visto a travers de sus Risalas (in: Orientalia Hispanica I, Leiden 1974, pp. 209-225), 
pp. 210-212. Thus, forerunners in antiquity and as well all times contributed in a 
similar manner to scientific progress; a similar conclusion can be found in the 12th 
century, in the astronomer al-Asturlabi and the mathematician as-Samaw’al; cf. Franz 
Rosenthal, Al-Asturlabi and as-Samaw’al on Scientific Progress, in: Osiris 9, 1950, 
pp. 553-564.—Reprinted in Rosenthal: Science and Medicine in Islam. London 1991 
(= Variorum. Collected Studies Series. CS 330), no. 1.—On the idea of progress in 
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By keeping to this principle and by following the Qur’anic-Islamic 
theology of the creatio ex nihilo, al-Kindi develops the thesis that uni¬ 
verse, body, movement, time and beginning do not exist without each 
other and have a cause outside, namely the absolute unity, the divine 
true One. 32 From this divine One arises in emanations ( fayd ) the 
being ( tahawwi ) of the perceived ( al-mahsus ). 33 Through emanation 
the rational and metaphysical things become something perceptible, 
something of which a picture ( mithal ) can be formed in the human 
soul. In contrast to that the universals, the genera and species exist 
only in the mind. 34 Their first cause, however, the first truth is neither 
genus nor species; 35 it is the essential unity, that we find accidentally 
in things. 

Herewith, philosophy became knowledge of the divine cause, of the 
universals, which only exist in the human mind, and of the percep¬ 
tible particulars, which exist in the soul in the shape of pictures. This 
knowledge is “knowledge of the true nature of things” O'/m al-ashya 
bi-haqa iqiha)? 6 The striving of the philosopher after this knowledge 
aims at the “first truth, the cause of every truth” 37 and at “the action 
in accordance with truth”; 38 al-Kindi’s explanation 39 follows Aristotle’s 


Islam cf. Tarif Khalidi, The Idea of Progress in Classical Islam, in: JNES 40, 1981, pp. 
277-289. 

32 Cf. on the argument of al-Kindi Marmura: Die islamische Philosophic des Mit- 
telalters, pp. 332ff. 

33 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya ed. Abu Rida I, p. 162,2f./transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, p. 113/ed. and German translation Akasoy 182,If. and 183. 

34 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya ed. Abu Rida I pp. 107f./transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, pp. 61ff./ed. and German translation Akasoy pp. 70ff.; also al-Kindi’s 
Risdla fi sharh md li-n-nafs dhikruhu mimma kdna laha fi ‘dlam al-aql idh sarat fi 
‘dlam al-hiss wa-md laha dhikruhu mimma laha fi‘dlam al-hiss in sarat fi ‘dlam al-aql 
and on this Gerhard Endress, Al-Kindi iiber die Wiedererinnerung der Seele. Arabis- 
cher Platonismus und die Legitimation der Wissenschaften im Islam, in: Oriens 34, 
1994, pp. 174-221. 

35 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya ed. Abu Rida I, p. 113/transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, 67ff.; 76ff./ed. and German translation Akasoy pp. 82ff.; Marmura, Die 
islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 334ff. 

36 Cf. above n. 29. 

37 Cf. above n. 31. 

38 Cf. Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya ed. Abu Rida I, p. 97,10/transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s 
Metaphysics, p. 55/ed. and German translation Akasoy p. 58,8f. and 59. 

39 Cf. also Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics, pp. 117f.—Kindi’s definition of philosophy 
influenced Ibn Sina, ash-Shifa, al-Mantiq, al-Madkhal, ed. G. C. Anawati, Mahmud 
al-Khudayri and Ahmad Fu’ad al-Ahwani ( Cairo 1952), p. 12; cf. M. Marmura, Avi¬ 
cenna on the Division of the Sciences in the Isagoge of His Shifa, in: Journal for the 
History of Arabic Sciences 4, Aleppo 1980, pp. 239-251. 
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division of philosophy into theoretical and practical knowledge aimed 
at truth and action. 40 

The practical-ethical component of philosophy appears in Kindi’s 
ethical writings essentially as individualistic ethics of the soul. 41 Man 
strives for happiness in the hereafter, by neglecting the world and by 
striving for increasing knowledge of the spiritual things, of the Creator. 
At the same time, man’s righteous actions in relation to his fellow- 
citizen are a way to a higher spiritual goal, the increasing knowledge 
of the true nature of things by the soul. These emanate from the true 
One and are a creatio ex nihilo. In accordance with the Qur anic doc¬ 
trine (cf. Sura 55,6) the universe is created for the sake of the service 
and adoration of God. 42 Here, as well as in other typical doctrines of 
al-Kindl, 43 the religious-Islamic frame becomes visible; philosophy is 
not contradicting revelation. 

Nevertheless, it is not ancilla theologiae. Philosophical interpreta¬ 
tions of religious language, as we can find them in al-Kindi’s treatise 
on the adoration of God by the universe (s.n. 42), only point at the 
conformity between philosophy and revelation. Philosophy is autono¬ 
mous and shows the way to knowledge and to active striving for this 
knowledge. Here, al-Kindi’s epistemology distinguishes between per¬ 
ception and abstractions in the mind (s. above). Religious revelation 
does not play a primary role: it is not contradicting philosophy, but 
it does not play a fixed role in the process of cognition. It is not con¬ 
tradicting what philosophers can prove by their mental efforts—even 
if their cognitions ultimately can not become equal to the revelation 
of the Prophet. 44 


40 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. II 1.993b20. 

41 Cf. Daiber, Political Philosophy, p. 844 and Charles Butterworth, Al-Kindi and 
the Beginnings of Islamic Political Philosophy.—In: The Political Aspects of Islamic 
Philosophy. Essays in Honor of Muhsin Mahdi. Charles E. Butterworth, editor. Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 1992 (= Harvard Middle Eastern monographs (series), v. XXVII), pp. 
11-60. 

42 This shows al-Kindi’s treatise Fi l-Ibana ‘an sudjud al-djirm al-aqsa wa-taatihi 
li-llah , in: Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya ed. Abu Rida I, pp. 238-261. 

43 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, p. 337; Emilio Tornero, 
Religion y filosofia en al-Kindi, Averroes y Kant, in: al-Qantara 2, Madrid 1981, pp. 
89-128. 

44 Cf. Risdlat al-Kindi ft kammiyyat kutub Aristutalis in: Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafi- 
yya ed. Abu Rida I, pp. 372f.; M. Marmura, The Islamic Philosophers’ Conception of 
Islam, in: Islam’s Understanding of itself. Ed. by R. G. Hovannisian and Speros Vryo- 
nis. Malibu/Cal. 1983. = Giorgio Levi della Vida Biennial Conference. 8 (pp. 87-102), 
p. 91; R. Walzer, Greek into Arabic , pp. 18Iff.—In the 11th century al-Kindl’s doctrine 
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Al-Kindl did not say very much about the specific role of religious 
revelation vis-a-vis philosophy. This became apparently a challenge to 
posterior philosophers, who increasingly became interested in the rela¬ 
tion of philosophy to revelation. The physician and philosopher Abu 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya ar-Razi (Rhazes in the Latin Middle 
Ages; died in 925 or 932 A.D.) took up and developed al-Kindi’s theory 
of the autonomy of philosophy. He based his denial of the necessity 
of prophets and revealed religions on the independence of thought, 
on philosophy. All people are capable of philosophizing, it is not a 
privilege of some people—analogously a just and merciful God grants 
his revelation not only to individuals or to a single nation. Philosophy 
enables man to control his passions through his reason; this delivers 
the soul from the bodily instincts and in a migration of the soul moves 
it upwards to higher forms of life after the death of man. 45 Reason, a 
gift of God’s mercy and an emanation from His essence, enables man, 
to waken his soul from its bodily slumber and to bring it back to its 
original state. The universal soul is one of the five eternal principles, 
besides matter, space, time and creator. 46 These five principles appear 
in a Platonic interpreted theory of Democrit’s atoms; the Quranic 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo is replaced by creation as arrangement of 
the already actually pre-existing eternal atoms. 47 

Here, philosophy appears to be an autonomous thought process 
with an ethical component, common to all men and nations. The 
“philosophical way of life” (as-sira al-falsafiyya) 48 becomes a model, no 
longer the life of the prophet. Philosophical knowledge enables man to 
a rational control of his passions, to salvation of the soul from them. 
After Kindi the philosopher Miskawayh (died in 1030 A.D.) described 


found an echo in the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Hazm: s. A. G. Chejne, Ibn Hazm, 
Chicago 1982, pp. 72ff.; esp. 80. On Ibn Hazm as a critic of al-Kindi’s philosophy s. 
Daiber, Die Kritik des Ibn Hazm an Kindis Metaphysik, in: Der Islam 63, 1986, pp. 
284-302. 

45 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 344f. 

46 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 339ff.; id.: Islamic 
Philosophers’ Conception, pp. 92f. 

47 On the details cf. Sh. Pines, Beitrage , pp. 34ff./English version: Studies in Islamic 
Atomism, pp. 41ff.; Daiber, Chapter on Abu Bakr ar-Razi = § 6 in: U. Rudolph, Grund- 
riss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Philosophie in islamischer Zeit. (In press). 

48 Cf. a treatise with this title in Abu Bakr ar-Razi, Rasailfalsafiyya , ed. P. Kraus, 
Cairo 1939, pp. 99-111. 
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this as “improvement of character” ( tahdhlb al-akhlaq); 49 he appears to 
be stimulated here by Platonic-Aristotelian ethics and at the same time 
following a Farabian accentuation. In both cases, however, religious 
revelation is not necessary. 50 

Abu Bakr ar-RazI’s opinion was refuted by his Ismaili contemporary 
Abu Hatim ar-RazI (died 933 or 934). In his book on the “Proofs of 
Prophecy” ( A’lam an-nubuwa) 51 he intends to prove that the plural¬ 
ity of religions cannot destroy their transcendent unity. According to 
him, their diversity is caused by the variety of nations. Philosophy like 
religious revelation is divine and requires a mediator, just as in the 
past astronomy, astrology and alchemy were to be transmitted by Idris 
and among the Greeks by Hermes. The divine revelation of the Qur’an 
speaks to us by using pictures ( amthal ); it is necessary to search for 
the universal meaning ( mana ) of these pictures and for their outer 
appearances ( zahir al-alfaz). 52 

Abu Hatim ar-RazI looked for a vindication of his thesis of a reli¬ 
gious revelation by a prophet by pointing at the universal truth of 
religions. This universal, transcendent truth is said to be identical with 
philosophy and like this has a divine origin. The transmitted message, 
the pictures themselves require an interpretation ( ta’wll ) for the sake 
of understanding their universal meaning. The universal truth ( kullu 
marifatin) has its origin in God and is transmitted by the prophet, 
“the first wise man” ( al-haklm al-auwal). Man’s knowledge of it is 
based on preceding knowledge. This fact too proves the existence of a 
preceding prophetic mediator. 53 


49 Miskawayh wrote a book on Tahdhlb al-akhlaq : Ed. by C. Zurayk. Beirut 1966; 
English translation by Zurayk: The Refinement of Character. Beirut 1968; French trans¬ 
lation by Mohammed Arkoun: Miskawayh, Traite d’ethique , Damas 1969.—Cf. Daiber, 
OLZ 67, 1972, col. 370-73. 

50 Abu Bakr ar-Razi was apparently followed here by Abu’l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri (973- 
1057): cf. R. Kevin Lacey, Man and Society in the Luzumiyyat of al-Ma‘arri, thesis 
Harvard, Cambridge/Mass. 1984, pp. 146ff. and 160f.; on an additional parallel between 
RazI and al-Ma‘arri s. pp. 273ff. 

51 Ed. by Salah al-Sawy, Tehran 1977 and (with English translation) by Tarif Kha- 
lidi, Provo/Utah 2011. On the text s. Daiber, Abu Hatim ar-Razi (10th century A.D.) 
on the Unity and Diversity of religions, in: Dialogue and Syncretism. An Interdisciplin¬ 
ary Approach. Ed. J. Gort a.o. Grand Rapids, Mich.; Amsterdam 1989 (= Currents of 
Encounter. 1), pp. 87-104. 

52 Cf. A'lam an-nubuwa ed. al-Sawy pp. 104ff./French translation by F. Brion, Phi¬ 
losophic et revelation: traduction annotee de six extraits du Kitab A'lam Al-Nubuwwa 
d’Abu Hatim Al-RazI, in BPhM 28, 1986 (pp. 134-162), pp. 152ff = ed./transl. Khalidi 
pp. 77ff. 

53 Cf. ed. al-Sawy pp. 314ff / ed. and transl. Khalidi pp. 239ff. 
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Abu Hatim ar-Razi’s symbiosis of philosophy and religious revela¬ 
tion by supposing a common transcendent truth turns out to be a fur¬ 
ther development of ideas by his forerunner al-Kindl. The knowledge 
of a philosopher ultimately has its origin in God; it is in agreement 
with the religious revelation, which is transmitted by the prophet. The 
contents of this religious revelation are accessible to man in the shape 
of pictures, of which the meaning becomes evident by interpretation 
( tawil ). 

At the same time al-Kindi’s epistemological distinction between 
pictures of the perceivable in the soul and abstractions of the mind 
is abandoned. The picture of religious language is identical with the 
thought. Religion has a symbolical meaning, which can be understood 
through interpretation. 

We recognize here in its rudimentary form an idea, which Abu 
Hatim ar-Razi’s younger contemporary al-Farabi (died in 950 A.D.) 
turned into a main thesis of his political philosophy. 54 According to 
al-Farabi, religions are a symbolical rendering of philosophical truth, 
an “imitation” of philosophy; similar to the Ismaili Abu Hatim ar-Razi 
they solely differ in their symbolism, not however in the symbolized. 55 
Al-Farabi argues here with the Aristotelian thesis of interrelation 
between thought and perception; soul thinks in pictures of percep¬ 
tion, through “imitation” ( muhakat ) of the perceivable by its phantasy. 
Contrary to al-Kindi, who had distinguished between perceived pic¬ 
tures of the soul and mental abstractions, in al-Farabi the universals 
of philosophy have a pictorial and symbolic equivalent in the particu¬ 
lars, in religion. This contrast of philosophy and religion corresponds 
in al-Farabi in an original manner with the Aristotelian bipartition 
of philosophy in theory and practice, knowledge and ethical action, 
which al-Kindi had not discussed extensively. 

The ethical component, which already Abu Bakr ar-Razi has included 
as a means for the purification of the soul through reasoning, serves in 


54 On the following cf. Daiber, Prophetie und Ethik bei Farabi; id., The Ruler as 
Philosopher; id., al-Farabis Aristoteles. Grundlagen seiner Erkenntnislehre, in: O Ye 
Gentlemen, pp. 99-112; id., Al-Farabi on the Role of Philosophy in Society, in: Philoso- 
phia Islamica 1/1, 2010, pp. 71-77. 

55 Cf. al-Farabi, as-Siyasa al-madaniyya, ed. F. M. Najjar, Beirut 1964, pp. 85f.; 
Daiber, The Ismaili Background of Farabi’s Political Philosophy, in: Gottes ist der Ori¬ 
ent, Gottes ist der Okzident. Festschrift fur Abdoljavad Falaturi zum 65. Geburtstag. 
Ed. by U. Tworuschka. Koln, Wien 1991 (= Kolner Veroffentlichungen zur Religions- 
geschichte. 21), pp. 143-150. 
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al-Farabi’s Platonic-Aristotelian world-view as a way to the actualiza¬ 
tion of true philosophy in the ethical perfection of the individual in 
an ideal state. A guiding-line is religion and its prescriptions. Religion 
at the same time is the only possible rendering of philosophical truth, 
which is accessible to the knowledge of all people and which consists 
of the universals in the shape of symbols, pictures. Moreover, reli¬ 
gion is the only possible actualization of philosophy through ethical 
perfect action of the individual in the perfect state. For these reasons 
religion here restricts the autonomy of philosophy in a special man¬ 
ner. Religion is not only an epistemological and ethical factor, but also 
an indispensable “tool” of philosophy. 56 Moreover, religious revelation 
turns out to be indispensable for the philosophical knowledge and for 
the logical proof of the specific nature of things, i.e. of the structure 
of the universe; this knowledge is an “imitation” and becomes a sym¬ 
bolical-pictorial rendering through the imagination of man, especially 
of the prophet philosopher in the ideal state. Human perception is 
imperfect and requires the inspiration by the divine active intellect. 
Here, al-Farabi refers to psychological doctrines by Aristotle and his 
commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd-3rd century A.D.). 57 
These enabled al-Farabi to give Islamic prophecy and religious revela¬ 
tion a basis in philosophy. Religion is not only a pictorial and symbolic 
rendering of philosophical truth addressed to the non-philosopher, the 
masses; it is also actualization of the true philosophy by determining 
the ethical behaviour of the individual in the ideal state. Through the 
mediation of its prophet it is a source of inspiration for this philosophy. 
Therefore, the ruler of the ideal state is philosopher and prophet. 

With his doctrines al-Farabi deeply influenced the later concept 
of philosophy in Islam. Apparently he succeeded in the combination 
of philosophy and religious revelation in a philosophical persuasive 
manner and in a way, which was acceptable and understandable for 
the Muslim believer. On the one side philosophy appears as “ser¬ 
vant of theology”, ancilla theologiae and on the other side philosophy 
becomes in reality philosophy in religion. This brilliant idea very much 
impressed later philosophers, who sometimes added modifications and 
criticized details. 


56 On the details cf. Daiber, The Ruler as Philosopher, pp. 14f. 

57 Cf. Daiber, Prophetie und Ethik. 
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The famous physician and philosopher Ibn Sina (died in 1037 A.D.) 
took over al-Farabl’s concept of religion as imitation of philosophy 
in the shape of symbols with some modifications. 58 Philosophy is 
not accessible to the uneducated masses; therefore, the prophet must 
address them with symbols, without giving the impression, that some 
knowledge is withheld from them. This admonition by Ibn Sina implies 
the existence of philosophical knowledge, which is not addressed to 
the masses. 59 For religion is not longer the necessary actualization 
of true philosophy, as al-Farabl had explained with epistemological 
arguments. It became exclusively a language of symbols and pictures, 
which talks about God’s majesty and uncomparability, about resur¬ 
rection, eternal happiness and condemnation. 60 Therefore, Ibn Sina 
distinguishes between two kinds of prophecy: 61 

1) Imaginative prophecy, in which the prophet receives his knowledge 
from the celestial souls, “the active angels” in the shape of pictures 
and symbols of universal knowledge; 

2) intellectual prophecy, in which the prophet receives the intelligibles 
from the active intellect without assistance and through intuition 
( hads ). This higher form of perception can be transmitted to non- 


58 Cf. Marmura, Islamic Philosophers’ Conception , pp. 98f. 

59 Cf. e.g. Ibn Sina, Ahwal an-nafs, ed. al-Ahwani pp. 14l£; id., Risalat al-qadar, on 
which cf. G. F. Hourani, Reason and Tradition , pp. 227-248, esp. 240f£ (review by Dai- 
ber, in: Der Islam 64, 1987, pp. 299-302).—Ibn Sina is inspired by al-Farabi’s descrip¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s method: cf. al-Farabi, Md yanbaghi an yuqaddam qabl ta'allum 
falsafat Aristu, ed. F. Dieterici (Alfarabis philosophische Abhandlungen, Leiden 1892) 
pp. 53f./transl. Dieterici p. 89. al-Farabl for his part follows Alexandrian tradition: cf. 
Elias, In Porphyrii Isagogen et Aristotelis Categorias commentaria, ed. A. Busse, Berlin 
1900 (= CAG 18/1), p. 124,25ff and E. K. Rowson: A Muslim Philosopher on the Soul 
and its Fate: Al-Amiri’s Kitdb al-Amad ‘ala l-abad. New Haven, Conn. 1988. = Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Series. 70, p. 49. 

60 Cf. Ibn Sina, ash-Shifd’, Ildhiydt, X, ed. Muhammad Yusuf Musa, Sulayman 
Dunya, Said Zayid, Cairo 1960, p. 443/English translation by Marmura in: Medieval 
Political Philosophy, pp. lOOf.; French translation by G. C. Anawati, Avicenne, la meta¬ 
physique du Shifa, livres de VI a X. Paris 1985 (= EM 27), p. 177. 

61 Cf. Ibn Sina, Ahwal an-nafs, ed. Ahwani pp. 114ff; Avicenna’s De anima (Arabic 
text) being the psychological part of Kitdb Al-Shifa ed. F. Rahman, London 1959, pp. 
173ff; Ibn Sina, Ithbdt an-nubuwat, ed. M. Marmura, Beirut 1968, pp. 45ff/English 
translation by Marmura in Medieval Political Philosophy, pp. 114ff Cf. also Marmura, 
Die islamische Philosophie des Mittelalters, p. 363; Abdelali Elamrani-Jamal, De la 
multiplicite des modes de la prophetie chez Ibn Sina, in: Etudes sur Avicenne. Dirigees 
par Jean Jolivet et Roshdi Rashed. Paris 1984, pp. 125-142; J. R. Michot, La destinee de 
I’homme selon Avicenne. Louvain 1986 (= Academie Royale de Belgique—Fonds Rene 
Draguet, Classe des lettres. V), pp. 104ff, esp. 120ff. 
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philosophers in the language of pictures and symbols; in this case 
something of the philosophy must be withheld, as already said. 

This esoteric attitude, which al-Farabi had criticized, 62 is justified by 
Ibn Sina with the admission, that besides the primary intelligibles, 
which can be received by man directly, there are also such intelligi- 
bles, which can only be received by prophets, by men who are capable 
of demonstrative and abstract thinking and of logical conclusions. 63 
These intelligibles can be transmitted to non-philosophers only to a 
restricted extent and in the shape of symbols; the rational soul of man 
should learn with this knowledge—par excellence with the revealed 
law, a symbolical representation of philosophical truth—to rule the 
animal passions. This frees man after his death from his body, leads 
him to eternal happiness and contemplation of the celestial beings and 
of God. 

This conception of symbolic language can be contrasted with Ibn 
Sina s proofs of his Farabian notion of God as something necessary in 
his own essence, in which ends the chain of essential causes and their 
coexistent effects; God knows himself, but knows the particulars only 
“in a general manner”, just as the celestial intellect, which necessarily 
exists through him. 64 

Religious symbolism and philosophical truth are not any longer 
strongly connected as in al-Farabi. This is caused by an important 
innovation, which Ibn Sina—perhaps inspired by the encyclopedia of 
the Ikhwan as-Safa, a philosophical-scientific establishment of Sufism 
for the sake of salvation of the soul 65 —had introduced in his philos¬ 
ophy, namely the explicit inclusion of mysticism in his philosophy. 


62 Cf. Daiber, The Ruler as Philosopher , pp. 17f., where we criticize Leo Strauss’ 
interpretation of Farabi, who is said to have disguised his real opinion about Plato and 
by doing so follows the esoteric attitude of Plato. On Strauss’ interpretation of Farabi 
cf. Georges Tamer: Islamische Philosophie und die Krise der Moderne. Das Verhdltnis 
von Leo Strauss zu Alfarabi, Avicenna und Averroes. Leiden, Boston, Koln 2001. = 
IPTS XT. TTI. 

63 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophie des Mittelalters, pp. 359-361. 

64 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophie des Mittelalters, pp. 359-361. 

65 Ibn Sina’s knowledge of the Ikhwan as-Safa is mentioned by Susanne Diwald, 
Die Bedeutung des Kitab Ihwan as-Safa’ fur das islamische Denken, in: Convegno sugli 
Ikhwan as-Safa (Roma 25-26 ottobre 1979), Roma 1981 (= Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Fondazione Leone Caetani ), pp. 5-25., esp. pp. 23f.—On the notion of philoso¬ 
phy in the Ikhwan as-Safa’ cf. Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa’ ed. Khayraddin az-Zirikli III, pp. 
325ff./translation Diwald, Arabische Philosophie und Wissenschaft in der Enzyklopadie, 
Wiesbaden 1975, pp. 427ff. 
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According to Ibn Sina the prophet is therefore a mystic, who through 
his announcement of the divine law intends to guide man to the mys¬ 
tical path. 66 The mystical path is the only way in which the rational 
soul can be liberated from the body, its passions and can be led to the 
complete contemplation ( mushahada ) of God. 67 This mystical compo¬ 
nent of Ibn Sina s notion of philosophy is completely in contrast to 
al-Farabl’s concept of philosophy as a way to happiness in the ethi¬ 
cally perfect behaviour of the individual in the ideal state, the “virtu¬ 
ous city”. It is akin to the Neoplatonic ideal of apragmon bios of a 
philosopher, who would prefer to retreat from society. Already before 
Ibn Sina the Nestorian Christian Ibn al-Khammar (died in 1017 A.D.) 
had written a treatise on this theme. 68 It is treated in Ibn Slna’s alle¬ 
gory Hayy Ibn Yaqzan 69 and in his poem on the soul; 70 both texts are 
symbolical descriptions of the way of the soul away from the chains of 
the body, from the darkness of matter and leading to the celestial light 
of the pure intellect, to the unification with God. 

Ibn Sina’s mystical orientation of his notion of philosophy as intel¬ 
lectual ascent to higher forms of perception did not prevail imme¬ 
diately; it found an echo one century later, in Ibn Badjdja. In the 
meantime, Ibn Slna’s philosophy found an admirer, but also a critic 
in Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (died in 1111 A.D.). 71 al-Ghazali reduced 
philosophy to its original function as ancilla theologiae; in his Tahafut 


66 On details cf. Marmura, Avicenna’s Theory of Prophecy in the Light of Ash arite 
Theology, in: The Seed of Wisdom. Essays in honour of T. J. Meek. Ed. by W. S. Me 
Cullough (Toronto 1964), pp. 159-178; id., Avicenna’s Psychological Proof of Proph¬ 
ecy, in: JNES 22, 1963, pp. 49-56. 

67 Cf. Louis Gardet, La pensee religieuse d’Avicenne (Ibn Sina), Paris 1951, ch. 5; 
Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, p. 363. 

68 Al-Hasan Ibn Suwar Ibn al-Khammar, Maqala fi sifat ar-radjul al-faylasuf ed. 
and translated by B. Lewin, L’ideal antique du philosophe dans la tradition arabe.— 
In: Lychnos 1954-5 (Uppsala 1955), pp. 267-284; cf. J. L. Kraemer, Humanism in the 
Renaissance of Islam, p. 128. 

69 Arabic text ed. Ahmad Amin, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan li-bn Sind wa-bn Tufayl wa-s- 
Suhrawardi (Cairo 1966), pp. 40-49/translated with commentary in A. M. Goichon: 
le recit de Hayy Ibn Yaqzan. Paris 1959.—Cf. the art. Hayy Ibn Yakzdn in: EP III and 
the references given there. 

70 Arabic text with study can be found in: Fathallah Khulayf, Ibn Sind wa-madhhabuhu 
fi n-nafs, Beirut 1974, pp. 129-131; French translation by H. Jahier/A. Noureddine, 
Anthologie de textes poetiques attribues a Avicenne, Alger 1961, pp. 30-36. 

71 On Ghazall cf. now the monograph by Frank Griffel, Al-Ghazdli’s Philosophical 
Theology. Oxford 2009 (paperback 2010). 
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al-faldsifa (Destructio philosophorum) 72 he points to discrepancies 
amongst the philosophers and to explanations which contradict say¬ 
ings by theologians of his time, the Ash'arites; we mention the phi¬ 
losophers’ opposition to the doctrine of the eternal will of God and his 
creative action in time. al-Ghazali denies the philosophical theories of 
the pre-eternity of the world, 73 of God’s knowledge of particulars in an 
universal manner and of the individual immortality of the soul exclud¬ 
ing the body. Logic remains, however, the instrument of perception, 
also in theology and jurisprudence. The logic of Ibn Slna mostly fas¬ 
cinated al-Ghazali; he used it as an instrument in his criticism of phi¬ 
losophers, namely Ibn Slna and al-Farabi. 74 Inspired by his Ash'arite 
teacher al-Djuwayni 75 he developed the concept of God’s almighty 
knowledge, will and action; this induced al-Ghazali to the denial of 
the philosophical idea, that everything caused must have a cause; for 
the time being God created things simultaneously and with his will 
and almightiness he determined the connection between both. 76 

Herewith, al-Ghazali also denied Neoplatonic doctrines of emana¬ 
tion as they were adopted by Ibn Slna, 77 but followed him in the inclu¬ 
sion of mysticism in the belief in God: In his work on The Revival of 
the Religious Sciences (Ihya ulum ad-din) 78 he aimed at a synthesis 
between Sufic virtues of love to God, Quranic ethics and the Aristo- 


72 Ed. by M. Bouyges, Beyrouth 1927. Recent edition with annotated English trans¬ 
lation by M. Marmura (1997). The book was known in the Middle Ages, also in Latin 
translations of the refutation by Averroes since the 14th century; cf. below § 5. 

73 Cf. M. E. Marmura, Conflict. 

74 On details cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 366ff. 

75 Cf. W. M. Watt in: W. M. Watt/M. Marmura, Der Islam II, pp. 404ff. 

76 On details cf. Marmura: Ghazali and Demonstrative Science, in: Journal of the 
History of Philosophy 3, 1965, pp. 183-204; the references given in Daiber, Muammar, 
pp. 248f.; Therese-Anne Druart, Al-Ghazali’s Conception of the Agent in the Tahafut 
and the Iqtisad. Are people really agents?—In: Arabic Theology, pp. 425-440; Jon 
McGinnis: Occasionalism, Natural Causation and Science in Al-Ghazali.—In: Arabic 
Theology, pp. 441-463; Daiber, s. following note. 

77 Ghazali used, however, the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanation with regard to 
his concept of causality, which he based on the Neoplatonic concept of a hierarchical 
chain of causes ending in the first, the divine, transcendent cause and on a concept of 
dual causality, a combination of divine dynamism and causal conditions, divine cause 
and secondary causality; cf. Daiber, “God versus Causality. Ghazali’s Solution and its 
Historical Background”, in the proceedings of the International Conference on “Islam 
and Rationality: The Impact of al-Ghazali”, November 10-12. 2011 (in print). 

78 Edited in four volumes in Cairo 1862; afterwards reprinted or republished several 
times. A critical edition of this work, which in the Islamic world today continues to 
have a very high reputation, does not yet exist; on the mss. see the preliminary list in 
‘Abdarrahman Badawi, Muallafat al-Ghazali, Kuweit 2 1977, pp. 98-112 (no. 28). 
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telian doctrine of virtue as the golden mean. 79 Philosophy became a 
logical tool for man’s occupation with religion, for theology. In theol¬ 
ogy we find—as among the preceding Mu'tazilites—a growing use of 
philosophical doctrines. 

In a countermove al-Ghazall tried to lay more emphasis on the par¬ 
ticulars of religion. The striving for perfection is orientated towards 
the Islamic law and towards the Qur anic-Islamic expectations of the 
other world from within the context of a mystical piety of the indi¬ 
vidual believer. Human society, al-Farabl’s ideal state as a frame of 
the actualization of philosophy in the virtuous action of man, is thrust 
into the background; in addition, the epistemological aspect of phi¬ 
losophy lost its importance: al-Ghazall took it over from Ibn Slna in 
a restricted manner and reduced it to the use of logic as a means of 
demonstration by the philosophical elite. 80 

Ibn Slna s concept of philosophy as mystical ascension to higher 
forms of knowledge appears to be further developed in the Andalusian 
philosopher Ibn Badjdja (died in 1139 A.D.). According to him, the 
aim of this ascension is the liberation of the soul from matter and its 
unification with the active intellect; this active intellect is an emanation 
of God, through which the soul attains an increasingly abstract notion 
of what can be perceived by the senses and what is composed of mat¬ 
ter and form. 81 Here, Ibn Badjdja used the term “solitary” philosopher, 
called al-mutawahhid. He adds a new accentuation to a statement by 
al-Farabi, in which he admits, that a virtuous man or philosopher 
sometimes must live under a wicked rule and is like “a stranger in 


79 Cf. O. E. Chahine, L’originalite creatrice de la philosophie musulmane , Paris 1972, 
pp. 105ff.; al-Ghazall, Mizdn al-'amal, ed. Sulayman Dunya, Cairo 1964. French trans¬ 
lation by Hikmat Hachem: Critere de Faction. Paris 1945; German translation by Abd- 
Elsamad Abd-Elhamid Elschazli: Das Kriterium des Handelns. Darmstadt 2006. 

80 Cf. al-Ghazall, Ildjam al-'awamm min ilm al-kalam , in: al-Qusur al-awali min 
rasail Imam al-Ghazall. Cairo 1964. 

81 Cf. Ibn Badjdja, Risalat Ittisdl al-aql bi-l-insdn ed. Fakhry, Opera metaphysica , 
ed. Majid Fakhry, Beirut 1968, pp. 155ff (French translation by Genequand, s. fol¬ 
lowing item); id., Tadbir al-mutawahhid, ed. Ma n Ziyadeh, Beirut 1978 (new edition 
with French translation by Charles Genequand: Ibn Bagga (Avempace), La conduite de 
I’isole et deux autres epitres. Paris 2010); Mongi Chemli, La philosophie morale d’Ibn 
Bdjja (Avempace) a travers le Tadbir al-Mutawahhid, Tunis 1969; Georges Zainaty, La 
morale d’Aempace, Paris 1979. = EM 22.; J. Rraemer, Ibn Bajja y Maimonides sobre 
la perfeccion humana, in: I congreso internacional “Encuentro de las culturas” (3-7 
octubre 1982). Toledo 1983, pp. 237-245. 
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the world”. 82 Ibn Badjdja does not restrict himself to al-Farabi’s pes¬ 
simistic attitude, according to which for the virtuous man, who does 
not find a virtuous state, “death is better than life”. Ibn Badjdja argues 
that the “solitary” philosopher, who does not find among his fellow- 
beings like-mindedness or any response, must separate like a Sufi 
from society, from the others, among whom he must live like “weed” 
(pi. nawabit). Although, in accordance with Aristotle, man is by nature 
a political animal, this retirement under these circumstances can 
accidentally become something good. 83 

Ibn Badjdja’s philosophy, the philosopher in his retirement from the 
world and in his mystical contemplation and intellectual ascent, turns 
out to be a justification of the independence of philosophy, which— 
in Farabian formulation—does not require the “particulars” of this 
world. 

This thesis of the philosopher’s isolation is taken up by a younger 
contemporary of Ibn Badjdja, by the Andalusian philosopher Ibn 
Tufayl (died in 1185 or 1186 A.D.); he adapted it in his philosophical 
novel Hayy Ibn Yaqzan and herewith criticized al-Farabi, al-Ghazali 
and Ibn Badjdja. 84 Here, Ibn Tufayl turns out to be a pupil of Ibn 
Sina. 85 He takes over Ibn Slna’s thesis of God’s contemplation through 
mystical contemplation and of the unity of all things, which have a 
first, necessary and divine cause. 86 At the same time he adapts the 
Farabian-Avicennian thesis of religion as a symbolic mirror-picture of 
philosophical truth, which can be understood by all men; he does not, 
however, accept al-Farabi’s assessment of religion as actualization of 


82 Cf. al-Farabi, al-Fusul al-muntazaa, ed. F. M. Najjar, Beirut 1971, p. 95; id., Kitab 
al-Milla, ed. Muhsin Mahdi, Beirut 1968, pp. 56f./translation by Marmura, Die isla- 
mische Philosophie des Mittelalters, p. 354 above; Endress, Grammatik und Logik, 
pp. 233ff. 

83 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophie des Mittelalters, pp. 375f.; G. Endress, 
Wissen und Gesellschaft, p. 236; Oliver Leaman, Ibn Bajja on Society and Philoso¬ 
phy , in: Der Islam 57, 1980, pp. 109-119, esp. pp. 118f.—Cf. now Jules Janssens, Ibn 
Bajja and Aristotle’s Political Thought, in: Well Begun is Half Done: Tracing Aristo¬ 
tle’s Political Ideas in Medieval Arabic, Syriac, Byzantine, and Jewish Sources. Ed. by 
Vasileios Syros. Tempe, Arizona 2011 (= Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies. 
388), pp. 73-95. 

84 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophie des Mittelalters, pp. 377f.; id., The Phi¬ 
losopher and Society: Some Medieval Arabic Discussions, in: Arab Studies Quarterly 
1, Detroit 1979 (pp. 309-323), pp. 318ff 

85 On the dependence upon Ibn Sina cf. also Z. A. Siddiqi, Philosophy of Ibn Tufayl. 
Aligarh 1965, pp. 133ff 

86 Cf. above (s.n. 65). 
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philosophy in the virtuous behaviour of the individual in the perfect 
state: 

The religion of Absal, who knows the hidden truth of revelation and who 
in contrast to Salaman (a pious king from a neighbouring island) does 
not restrict himself to the external form, the letters and the prescribed 
rituals, does not contradict philosophical knowledge, which Hayy Ibn 
Yaqzan independently had acquired on the island, in mystical separation. 87 

As philosophy can be transmitted to the non-philosopher only through 
the symbolism of religion, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan necessarily remains the 
“solitary” philosopher, as he had been from the very beginning; Absal 
accompanies him, because his knowledge of the symbolic meaning of 
religion gave him access to philosophical truth. Here, we discover in 
Ibn Tufayl the same esoteric attitude, which we found in Ibn Slna: the 
majority of the people are not able to understand the deeper mean¬ 
ing of religion; therefore, they should not become confronted with the 
doctrines of the philosophers and they should—in accordance with 
an Ash'arite maxim—keep to the religious rules without any question 
(bi-la kayfa)f s 

This assessment of philosophy as a deeper meaning of religion 
is taken over by Ibn Tufayl’s younger friend Ibn Rushd (died in 
1198 A.D.). In his Fasl al-maqal (“The decisive treatise”) 89 he offers a 
juridical defense of philosophy. According to the law philosophy is a 
duty; logical argumentation and the study of God’s creation for the 
sake of Gods’ contemplation is ordered by the Qur’an (e.g. Sura 59,2). 90 
But as in the Farabian-Avicennian concept of Ibn Tufayl not everyone 
is capable of having philosophical knowledge; Ibn Rushd distinguishes 
between the philosophical elite, which is capable of drawing logical 
conclusions and which according to Sura 3,7 is called people “who 


87 In contrast to this explanation Ibn an-Nafis one century later ascribes to the 
Theologus autodidactus the conclusion, which he arrived at by contacts with the outer 
world, that man needs society; furthermore, through his own reflexion the theologus 
autodidactus discovers his religious duties, the necessity of a prophet and the signs of 
the coming end of the world; cf. Max Meyerhof; Joseph Schacht: The Theologus Auto¬ 
didactus [by Ibn an-Nafis]. Ed. with an introduction, translation and notes. Oxford 
1968, pp. 30f. 

88 Cf. Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, ed. Leon Gauthier, Beirut 1936, pp. 153f./ 
translation Lenn Evan Goodman, Ibn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, New York 1972, 
pp. 164f. 

89 Ed. by G. F. Hourani (1959); English translation by Hourani, Averroes on the 
Harmony of Religion and Philosophy. 

90 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 38 If. 
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have a thorough knowledge” 91 —from those, who must be satisfied with 
rhetorical convictions; between both classes he inserts the theologians 
(; mutakallimun ), who are not able to achieve anything more than the 
dialectical argumentation. 

In Ibn Rushd’s doctrine any conflict between philosophy and reli¬ 
gion does not really exist and is a result of the fact, that difficult texts 
of religious revelation are interpreted literally and not metaphori¬ 
cally, and moreover by people, who are not capacitated to the art of 
demonstration. 92 

In contrast to al-Ghazall, however,—whose criticism of the phi¬ 
losophers 93 he repudiates in his Tahafut at-tahafut , 94 —an error in the 
assessment of revelation as a text, which should be interpreted either 
literally or allegorically, is not yet “unbelief” ( kufr ). An example is the 
religious tradition on the resurrection: here, it is unsure, with respect 
to the immortality of the soul, whether it should be interpreted literally 
or philosophically; Ibn Rushd interprets it literally and considers it as a 
confirmation of the individual immortality of the soul. He offers, how¬ 
ever, also a philosophical interpretation and simultaneously he con¬ 
cludes against al-Ghazall the non-existence of individual immortality: 
Here, Ibn Rushd argues with his theory of the active, eternal intellect. 95 
This intellect is the form of the hyle-intellect, which—similar to the 
form-matter-connection—on its part is the form of the soul. Herewith, 
the form of the soul, the hyle-intellect, is eternal potentiality and has the 
disposition ( istidad ), to receive under the influence of the active intel¬ 
lect the intelligibles through imagination and to connect the acquired 


91 Cf. Hourani, Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy , pp. 52, n. 74 
and 54, n. 87. 

92 On details cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 382-4. 

93 Cf. Marmura, Die islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 384ff 

94 Ed. by M. Bouyges (1930)/English translation by S. van den Bergh (s. p. 179n67)— 
Between both works ‘Ala addin at-Tusi (died in 1482 A.D.), adh-Dhakhira (= Tahafut 
al-falasifa) tries to mediate. The book is republished by Rida Sa ada 1981 in Beirut. 

95 Cf. A. I. Ivry, Averroes on Intellection and Conjunction, in: JAOS 86, 1966, pp. 
76-85; id., Towards a Unified View of Averroes’ Philosophy, in: The Philosophical 
Forum IV/1 (new series). Fall 1972 (Boston, Mass. 1973), pp. 87-113; Marmura, Die 
islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 385ff; K. P. Bland, The Epistle on the Pos¬ 
sibility of Conjunction, Introd. pp. Ilf. and text; O. N. Mohammed, Averroes’ Doctrine 
of Immortality. —On Ibn Rushd’s method of interpretation of the Qur an cf. Georges 
Tamer, Alter Wein in neuen Schlauchen? Zum Umgang des Averroes mit dem Koran 
und seiner Rezeption im zeitgenossischen islamischen Denken.—In: Kritische Reli- 
gionsphilosophie. In memoriam Friedrich Niewohner. Ed. W. Schmidt-Biggemann 
and G. Tamer. Berlin, New York 2010 (pp. 47-83), pp. 53ff 
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knowledge with the active intellect. This connection ( ittisal , ittihad ) 
is the most perfect form of human knowledge, which can be attained 
by the speculative intellect of man in his constant occupation with 
sciences. 96 From this connection of the soul with the eternal form of 
the active intellect and the transient imaginary forms of the hyle-intel- 
lect Ibn Rushd concludes against Ghazall the non-existence of indi¬ 
vidual immortality of the soul. 97 

Significant in this epistemological statement on the immortality is the 
relation between sensual, transient single perceptions and abstracted 
eternal general notions, between intellect and perceptions of the senses. 
Here, Ibn Rushd continues in a modified manner ideas of al-Farabl 
and Ibn Badjdja; 98 the active intellect is the connecting link between 
the absolute simplicity and eternity of God’s knowledge and the mul¬ 
tiplicity of the acquired knowledge about the visible, transient world. 
Its connection with the acquired knowledge is the task of philosophers, 
who thus without assistance of the divine revelation can attain happi¬ 
ness, namely immortality, at any time and at any place. 99 

Herewith, Ibn Rushd restricted the Farabian-Avicennian concep¬ 
tion of divine revelation through the prophet as something indis¬ 
pensable for human perception. Furthermore, he did not accept Ibn 
Badjdja’s and Ibn Tufayl’s mystical doctrine of the “solitary” philoso¬ 
pher; instead of that he refers to al-Farabl’s doctrine of happiness of 
man in the community, in the perfect state. 100 In his theory of the 
conjunction of acquired knowledge with the active intellect Ibn Rushd 
refrained from al-Farabl’s parallelism between Aristotelian dependance 
of thought upon perception on the one side and philosophical theory 
and practice, namely understanding and ethics on the other side. Ibn 
Rushd argues that community is more a hindrance to philosophical 
recognition. 101 


96 Cf. translation by Bland (as prec. n.) pp. 36; 69 (where Ibn Rushd explicitly turns 
against the Sufis); 103ff.; Mahmoud Kassem, Theorie de la connaissance d’apres Aver- 
roes et son interpretation chez Thomas d’Aquin, Alger 1978, pp. 235ff. 

97 On additional arguments against this doctrine of al-Ghazali s. Marmura, Die 
islamische Philosophic des Mittelalters, pp. 386-388. 

98 Cf. Bland, The Epistle oti the Possibility, pp. 4ff. 

99 Cf. Bland, The Epistle on the Possibility, pp. 6f. 

100 Cf. Bland, The Epistle on the Possibility, pp. 108f.—Ibn Rushd appears to refrain 

from Farabi’s thesis of the ruler as philosopher “as the philosophers best keep at a 

distance from society, not spurning it necessarily, but not investing in it particularly 
either” (Ivry, Averroes’ Understanding, p. 122). 

101 Cf. Bland, The Epistle on the Possibility, ib. 
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However, the particulars of Ibn Rushd also point at universals, at 
general notions, which can be abstracted by the theoretical ability of 
man. Here, al-Farabi’s thesis of religion as mirror-picture and instru¬ 
ment of philosophy appears to be replaced by the more complicated 
thesis of philosophical knowledge of man regarding the manifesta¬ 
tion of divine knowledge through the connection of his soul with the 
eternal form of the active intellect and with the transient form of the 
hyle-intellect. 

No longer the philosopher, prophet and ruler of the perfect state 
(al-Farabi), no longer the mystic and solitary seeker of truth (Ibn Sina, 
Ibn Badjdja, Ibn Tufayl), but this connection, which is a task of all 
mankind, leads to happiness. 102 Philosophy became the highest form 
of universal human knowledge of religious truth. As in al-Farabi, Ibn 
Sina, Ibn Badjdja and Ibn Tufayl it can be understood by everyone. 
Even philosophers might err, because the theoretical ability of man 
is dependent upon pictures. Therefore, sometimes it remains unclear, 
whether an idea must be interpreted allegorically or not. 

Ibn Rushd’s doctrine comes at the end of a long development, which 
reached its first climax with al-Farabi. In the following time this phi¬ 
losopher in a decisive manner shaped with his harmonization of phi¬ 
losophy and religion the concept of philosophy. Philosophy became 
an autonomous branch of knowledge, the contents of which are ori¬ 
entated at Greek philosophers since Plato and Aristotle until Proclus, 
but also at Islam, Qur’an and religious transmission. Its ideas and epis¬ 
temological methods more and more affected single sciences in their 
formal shape, in their contents and in their demarcating divisions; 103 
even Islamic theology received inspirations from them. 104 


102 Cf. Sh. Pines, La philosophic dans l’economie du genre humain selon Aver- 
roes; une reponse a al-Farabi?—In: Multiple Averroes. Actes du colloque international 
organise a l’occasion du 850e anniversaire de la naissance d’Averroes, Paris 20-23 
septembre 1976. Paris 1978, 189-207 (also in Pines: Studies in the History of Arabic 
Philosophy. Ed. by Sarah Stroumsa. Jerusalem 1996. = The Collected Works of Shlomo 
Pines. Ill, pp. 357-375; Endress, Wissen und Gesellschaft, pp. 239f. 

103 Cf. A. A. al-Rabe, Muslim Philosophers’ Classification of the Sciences; G. Endress, 
Wissen und Gesellschaft, pp. 219ff, esp. 223ff 

104 We may mention here Ibn Tumart (died 391/1001), ash-Shahrastanl (12th c.), 
Naslraddln at-TusI (13th c.), Ibn Taymiyya (13/14th c.) and Ibn Abl Djumhur al-Ahsa’I 
(15th c.): cf. Georges Vajda, Une synthese peu connue de la revelation et de la philoso¬ 
phic: Le “Kanz al-‘ulum” de Muhammad B. ‘All Ibn Tumart al-AndalusI, in: Melanges 
Louis Massignon 3, Damas 1957, pp. 359-374; W. Madelung, Ash-ShahrastanI’s Stre- 
itschrift gegen Avicenna und ihre Widerlegung durch Nasiraddin at-TusI, in: Akten 
des 7. Kongresses fiir Arabistik und Islamwissenschaft (= AAWG.PH 3. F., Nr. 98), 
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During its duel with religious revelation, which is mirrored in a 
changing history of lively and partly politicized discussions, 105 Islamic 
philosophy developed its profile in the same way as the other sciences 
and just like religious thought and action. Philosophy shaped the con¬ 
sciousness of that time in such a manner, that the famous Islamic his¬ 
torian Ibn Khaldun (died in 1406 A.D.) could offer in his Muqaddima 
a not uncritical synopsis of Islamic society, religious-political law and 
philosophy; despite his critique of philosophy Ibn Khaldun’s synopsis 
betrays the impact of the philosophical world-view, which was devel¬ 
oped since al-Farabl and until Ibn Rushd. 106 Following Ibn Rushd’s 
example, it stresses the importance of correctly understood philosophy 107 
for the universal history of mankind. Ibn Khaldun’s critical descrip¬ 
tion of history and his philosophical view of history, in which he took 
into consideration social facts and requirements, is written for all and 
not for a minority of educated people. 108 Here too, Ibn Khaldun refers 
to examples from the past. 


Gottingen 1976, pp. 250-259 (ash-Shahrastani’s Musaraat al-falasifa and Nasiraddin 
at-Tusi’s Masari' al-Musari are edited by Mahmud al-Mar'ashi and Hasan al-Mu'izzi, 
Qumm 1405/1984); Sabih Ahmad Kamali, Types of Islamic Thought, Aligarh 1963, pp. 
53ff. (on Ibn Taymiyya); Thomas Michel, Ibn Taymiyya’s Critique of Falsafa, in: Ham- 
dard Islamicus 6/1, Karachi 1983, pp. 3-14; W. Madelung, Ibn Abl Gumhur al-Ahsa I’s 
Synthesis of Kalam, Philosophy and Sufism, in: La signification du has Moyen Age dans 
Thistoire et la culture du monde musulman. Actes du 8me congres de l’Union Europee- 
nne des Arabisants et Islamisants. Aix-en-Provence septembre 1976, pp. 147-156 (also 
in: id., Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam. London 1985); Sabine Schmidtke, 
Theologie, Philosophic und Mystik im zwolferschiitischen Islam des 9./15. Jahrhunderts. 
Die Gedankeirwelt des Ibn Abi Gumhur al-Ahsai (um 838/1434-35—nach 906/1501). 
Leiden, Boston, Koln; 2000. (= IPTS 39).—An extensive report on the contents is pub¬ 
lished by the author in: Edith Stein Jahrbuch 7: Die Weltreligionen, 2. Teil, Wurzburg 
2001, pp. 174-191 (“Theologie, Philosophic und Mystik. Ein Beispiel aus dem zwolfer¬ 
schiitischen Islam des 15. Jahrhunderts”). 

105 Cf. Endress, Wissen und Gesellschaft, pp. 233f. 

106 Cf. M. Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun’s Philosophy of History, pp. 84ff.; id., Die Kritik der 
islamischen politischen Philosophic bei Ibn Khaldun, in: Wissenschaftliche Politik. Eine 
Einfiihrung in Grundfragen ihrer Tradition und Theorie. Ed. by Dieter Oberndorfer. 
Freiburg/Br. 1962, pp. 117-151.; E. J. Rosenthal, Ibn Jaldun’s Attitude to the Falasifa, 
in: id., Studia Semitica II, Cambridge 1971, pp. 115-126. 

107 Cf. al-Rabe, Muslim Philosophers’ Classification of the Sciences, pp. 171f; 187ff. 

108 Cf. Muhsin Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun’s Philosophy of History, pp. 113ff.; Ferial 
Ghazoul, The metaphors of Historiography: a study of Ibn Khaldun’s Historical Imag¬ 
ination, in: In Quest of an Islamic Humanism. Arabic and Islamic Studies in Memory of 
Mohammed al-Nowaihi. Cairo 1984, pp. 48-61; Michel Dion, Ibn Khaldun’s Concept 
of History and the Qur’anic Notions of Economic Justice and Temporality, in: Timing 
and Temporality in Islamic Philosophy and Phenomenology of Life. Ed. Anna-Teresa 
Tymieniecka. Dordrecht 2007 (= Islamic Philosophy and Occidental Phenomenology 
in Dialogue. 3), pp. 323-340. 
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At the same time he critizices the traditional concept of philosophy 
as metaphysics, which he regards as useless and the study of it even 
harmful. 109 The invisible things of religion and philosophy, understood 
as metaphysics, cannot be the object of empirical research. Religion 
and empirical knowledge are two different domains: unbridgeable is 
the gap between Islamic theology of creation and the Aristotelian and 
Averroistic concept of the eternity of the world or Ibn Khaldun’s the¬ 
sis of the eternal, cyclical recurrence of the same. Nevertheless, reli¬ 
gion has the function of intensifying the ' asabiyya , the solidarity of 
the tribe, it is a divine law with social function. Here, Ibn Khaldun 
appears to have retained the concept of philosophy as knowledge of 
causalities in the history, which can be described and which are acces¬ 
sible to empirical research and which he pretends to describe in his 
Muqaddima. 


109 Cf. Daiber, Ibn Khaldun—Leben—Werk (in: Ibn Khaldun, Okonomie aus der 
“Muqaddima Textauswahl von Hans Daiber. Ed. by Bertram Schefold. [Together 
with:] Vademecum zu dem Klassiker des arabischen Wirtschaftsdenkens. Diisseldorf 
2000, pp. 33-54), pp. 47f. 




CHAPTER FIVE 


THE ENCOUNTER OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY WITH 
EUROPEAN THOUGHT: LATIN TRANSLATIONS 
AND TRANSLATORS OF ARABIC PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS 
AND THEIR IMPORTANCE FOR MEDIEVAL EUROPEAN 
PHILOSOPHY. SURVEY AND STATE OF THE ART 1 


5.1. Introduction 

During the expansion of the Islamic empire until reaching Spain in 
the West, activities of translating from Arabic into Latin began rather 
slowly in the 10th century; they continued from the 11th century 
onwards even during the start of the confrontation between Islam and 
Christianity in the Crusades. 

See for more details below § 7.—Compare the following surveys: 
M. Alonso Alonso, Traducciones arabigo-latinas en el siglo XIV o a 
fines del siglo XIII, in Estudios Lulianos, 8, 1964, pp. 54-66; M.-Th. 
D’Alverny, Translations and Translators, in Renaissance and Renewal 
in the Twelfth Century, ed. R. L. Benson and G. Constable, Cambridge 
Mass., 1982 (paperback 1985), pp. 421-462 (reprint in D’Alverny, La 
transmission des textes ); R. Beeldsnijder, Enige notities over Spanje 
en de overdracht der Grieks-Arabische wetenschappen naar West- 
Europa in de middeleeuwen, in: Opstellen over de Koninklijke Bib- 
liotheek en andere studies. Bundel samengesteld door medewerkers 
van dr. C. Reedijk ter gelegenheid van zijn aftreden als bibliothecaris 
van de Koninklijke Bibliotheek te ’s Gravenhage, Hilversum, 1986, 
pp. 341-355; Charles Burnett, Arabic into Latin: the reception of Ara¬ 
bic philosophy into Western Europe.—In: The Cambridge Compan¬ 
ion to Arabic Philosophy, pp. 370-404; Burnett, Arabic Philosophical 


1 A revised version of an article, which appeared in Rencontres de cultures dans la 
philosophie medievale. Traductions et traducteurs de l’antiquite tardive au XIV e siecle. 
Louvain-la-Neuve-Cassino 1990 (1991), pp. 203-250: “Lateinische Ubersetzungen 
arabischer Texte zur Philosophie und ihre Bedeutung fur die Scholastik des Mittelal- 
ters. Stand und Aufgaben der Forschung.” 

For additional bibliographical informations s. Daiber, Bibliography of Islamic Phi¬ 
losophy. On single entries s. also Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy I—II (2011). 
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Works Translated into Latin, in: Cambridge History of Medieval Phi¬ 
losophy. II, pp. 814-826; Burnett, The Introduction of Arabic Learn¬ 
ing into England. London 1997. = The Panizzi Lectures. 1996 (on the 
Arabic philosophical sources of Daniel Morley, Alexander Nequam/ 
Neckham, John Blund and Alfred of Sareshel); Burnett, Physics 
Before the Physics: Early translations from Arabic of texts concern¬ 
ing nature in mss British Library, Additional 22719 and Cotton Galba 
E IV, in Medioevo 27, 2002, pp. 53-109 = reprinted in Burnett, Arabic 
into Latin in the Middle Ages, no. II (on Arabic-Latin translations in 
Southern Italy already in the 11th century and possibly not by Con¬ 
stantine the African); Burnett, Translation from Arabic into Latin in 
the Middle Ages, in: Ubersetzung. Ein internationales Handbuch zur 
Ubersetzungsforschung. Ed. by Harald Kittel, Armin Paul Frank, Nor- 
bert Greiner (etc.). II, Berlin - New York 2007, pp. 1231-1238; Gilbert 
Dahan, Les traductions latines du grec, de l’arabe et de l’hebreu.—In: 
Identifier sources et citations. (Ed. by) Jacques Berlioz. Turnhout 1994 
(= LAtelier du medieviste. 1), pp. 47-75; Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Influ¬ 
ence of Arabic and Islamic Philosophy on the Latin West, in: The Stan¬ 
ford Encyclopaedia of Philosophy, ed. E. N. Zalta, 2008; also in: http:// 
plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2008/entries/arabic-islamic-influence/; 
Hasse, The Social Conditions of the Arabic-(Hebrew)Latin Transla¬ 
tion Movements in Medieval Spain and in the Renaissance, in: Wissen 
iiber Grenzen, pp. 68-86; G. F. Hourani, The Medieval Translations 
from Arabic to Latin made in Spain, in The Moslem World 62, 1972, 
pp. 97-114; J. Jolivet, The Arabic Inheritance; Husain Kassim, Aris¬ 
totle and Aristotelianism in Medieval Muslim, Jewish, and Christian 
Philosophy. Lanham, New York, Oxford 2000; D. Knowles, The Evo¬ 
lution of Medieval Thought, London 1962 (2nd ed. 1963), pp. 221ff.: 
“The philosophical revolution of the 13th century”; R. Lemay, Dans 
l’Espagne du XII e siecle. Les traductions de l’arabe au latin, in Annales. 
Economies, Societes, Civilisations 18, 1963, pp. 639-665; D. C. Lindberg, 
The Transmissions of Greek and Arabic Learning to the West, in Sci¬ 
ences in the Middle Ages, ed. by D. C. Lindberg, Chicago and London, 
1978 (pp. 52-90), 58 ff; D. Metlitzki, The Matter of Araby in Medieval 
England, New Haven, 1977; J. M. Millas-Vallicrosa, La corriente de las 
traducciones cientificas de origin oriental hasta fines del siglo XIII, in 
Cahiers d’histoire mondiale 2, 1954-5, pp. 395-428; English translation: 
Translations of Oriental Scientific Works (to the End of the Thirteenth 
Century), in The Evolution of Science, ed. G. S. Metraux et F. Crouzet, 
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New York, 1963, pp. 128-167; Lutz Richter-Bernburg, “Unter Fiihrung 
der V ernunft von arabischen Lehrern lernen”. Zu Entdeckung und Aneig- 
nung islamischer Philosophic im lateinischen Mittelalter (1100-1350), 
in: Kulturkontakte und Rezeptionsvorgange, pp. 279-327.—Finally, the 
collection of articles by different authors in Wissen iiber Grenzen 2006. 

These activities of Arabic-Latin translations are concentrated initially 
on scientific Arab works. 2 We find books on astronomy and mathemat¬ 
ics and since the 11th cenury an increasing number of medical texts. In 
an exemplary manner we are informed about the Arabic-Latin trans¬ 
mission of medical books in the Middle Ages and about their centers 
of assimilation in Salerno and Toledo in Heinrich Schipperges, Die 
Assimilation der arabischen Medizin durch das lateinische Mittelalter. 
This book, which appeared in 1964, supplements in many details the 
results by Charles Homer Haskins in his Studies in the History of Medi¬ 
eval Science from the year 1924 (Cambridge/Mass.), which continue, 
however, to be a mine of informations for the historian of Islamic and 
Western science. 


5.2. Indispensable Research Material 

Arabic philosophical works were translated into Latin mainly in 
Toledo since the second half of the 12th century (s. § 5.12.3) and—to 
a smaller extent—also in Italy. On these translations we do not have 
a monograph comparable to that of Schipperges. The “influence of 
the Arabic philosophy on the scholastic philosophy” 3 is far from being 
discussed in an exhaustive manner. 4 The historian of philosophy, who 


2 Cf. L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 1-8, New York 2 , 
1929-1964 (Vols. 1 & 2, Cambridge, New York 1923 (repr. 1947): “The first thirteen 
centuries”); H. Schipperges, Die Assimilation der arabischen Medizin-, the survey by 
Dimitri Gutas, What was there in Arabic for the Latins to Receive? Remarks on the 
modalities of the twelfth-century translation movement in Spain.—In: Wissen iiber 
Grenzen, pp. 3-21; below § 7. 

The oldest traces of Arabic-Latin translations (in the field of astronomy) can be 
found in writings of Gerbert of Aurillac (later Pope Silvester II); cf. C. H. Haskins, 
Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, Cambridge, Mass., 1924, pp. 8f. 

3 Thus the title of an article written by J. Forget in 1894 in French: “De l’influence 
de la philosophic arabe sur la philosophic scolastique”, in: Revue neoscolastique 1, 
pp. 384-410. 

4 Cf. below § 5.11. 
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is interested in the reception and assimilation of Islamic philosophy 
in Europe, can find many observations in the mentioned works by 
Haskins and Schipperges or in works by historians of philosophy 5 who 
only in a few cases are experts in Arabic and Latin. 6 We should be 
aware, that our knowledge of the translating period and the process 
of reception and assimilation of philosophical and scientific works of 
the Arabs is still incomplete and future research might deliver new 
details, e.g. with regard to Antioch as a “link between Arabic and Latin 
Culture” (12/ 13th c.), Theodore of Antioch and Pisa as a centre of 
Arabic Latin translations. 7 The historian of philosophy has now at his 
disposal a useful referencebook on translators, translations and phi¬ 
losophers in Peter Schulthess and Ruedi Imbach, Die Philosophic im 
lateinischen Mittelalter. Ein Handbuch mit einem bio-bibliographischen 
Repertorium (Zurich 1996; pb. 2000). 

With regard to the Arabic-Latin transmission of philosophical texts 
we have now at our disposal quite a number of investigations, which 
aim at the collection of the material on translators, translations and 
manuscripts. The results so far reached can supplement, revise and cor¬ 
rect numerous statements made by Perdinand Wiistenfeld in his Die 


5 Cf. e.g. Dod (s. below n. 19) pp. 47f.; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, New York, 1955, pp. 235ff.; M. Haren, Medieval Thought. The 
Western Intellectual Tradition from Antiquity to the Thirteenth Century, Hampshire- 
London, 1985, pp. 132-137; J. Marenbon, Later Medieval Philosophy (1150-1350). An 
Introduction, London-New York 1987, pp. 50ff.; F. van Steenberghen ( Die Philosophie 
im 13. Jahrhundert ), the references given in W. M. Watt, The Influence of Islam on 
Medieval Europe, Edinburgh, 1972 ( 2 1982), pp. 103f. and recently (concentrating on 
Andalusian philosophers) Andres Martinez Lorca, Introduction. 

6 An exception is, for example, the survey by G. C. Anawati, in The Legacy of 
Islam, 2nd edition, pp. 380-389 (German translation in Das Vermachtnis des Islam, 
II, Zurich-Munich 1980, pp. 156-165). 

7 Cf. Ch. Burnett, Antioch as a Link between Arabic and Latin Culture in the 
Twelfth and Thirtheenth Centuries, In: Occident et Proche-Orient: Contacts scienti- 
fiques au temps des Croisades. Actes du colloque de Lovain-la-Neuve, 24 et 25 mars 
1997, edites par Isabelle Draelants, Anne Tihon, Baudouin van den Abeele. Turnhout; 
2000 (= Reminiscences. 5), pp. 1-7 = reprint in id.: Arabic into Latin in the Middle 
Ages, no. IV); Burnett, Master Theodore, Frederick II’s Philosopher (1995), in: id., 
Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages, no. IX.—On “Master Theodore” at the court of 
Frederick II s. also Jurgen Tubach, Ein Nestorianer am deutschen Kaiserhof?—In: 
Tamcke, Martin; Heinz, Andreas (eds.): Zu Geschichte, Theologie, Liturgie und Gegen- 
wartslage der syrischen Kirchen. Ausgewahlte Vortrage des deutschen Syrologen- 
Symposiums vom 2.-4. Oktober 1998 in Hermannsburg. Munster-Hamburg-London; 
2000 (= Studien zur Orientalischen Kirchengeschichte. 9), pp. 275-312, and the refer¬ 
ences given there. 
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Ubersetzungen arabischer Werke ins Lateinische from the year 1877 8 
or by Moritz Steinschneider in his Die europdischen Ubersetzungen 
aus dem Arabischen bis Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts from the years 1904 
und 1905. 9 

Since Wiistenfeld and Steinschneider new manuscript material on 
the Arabic-Latin transmission of philosophical texts became known 
and could be identified with some exceptions. 10 A useful instrument 
for further information is Lynn Thorndike and Pearle Kibre, A Cata¬ 
logue of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin. * 11 It can be 
supplemented and corrected from new published catalogues, as Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, Iter Italicum 12 or the not yet finished Catalogus trans- 
lationum et commentariorum. Mediaeval and Renaissance Transla¬ 
tions and Commentaries 13 by P. O. Kristeller and F. Edward Cranz, or 
Charles Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle commentaries. u 


8 Appeared as vol. 22 in AAWG. 

9 Appeared in Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Wien , Philos.-hist. Kl. 149/IV, repr. Graz 1956. 

10 Thorndike-Kibre (s. next note), 1253 mention for example a book ascribed to 
Farabi and bearing the title: Liber de natura loci ex latitudine et longitudine (inc.: 
Quod naturam loci scire oportet in scientia naturali); or p. 1305 mentions Questiones 
Nicolai Peripatetici Liber Alpharabii (?) (inc.: Quoniam terra spherica est vapor ascen- 
dens in terra...): on this cf. the references given in Schulthess/Imbach, p. 530. 

Not identified is Aganafat/Aganasat, Thesaurus Philosophorum, a source of the 
Tractatus de modo opponendi et respondendi. Cf. L. M. De Rijk, in Vivarium 11, 1973, 
pp. 105-107 and id., Mittelalterliche Traktate De modo opponendi et respondendi, 
Munster 1980. 

Not identified is Virgilius Cordubensis, Philosophia, in: Bibliotheca anecdotorum 
seu veterum monumentorum ecclesiasticorum collectio novissima. Ex codicibus bib- 
liothecarum hispanicarum collegit, descripsit, disposuit et edidit Goth. Heine. Ars I: 
Monumenta regni Gothorum et Arabum in Hispanis. Praefatus est M. J. E. Volbeding. 
Lipsiae 1848, pp. 211-244. According to Henry George Farmer, Virgilius Cordubensis 
(in: JRAS 1929, pp. 599-603), the work is an Arabic-Latin translation, made in Toledo 
about 1290. The text is not mentioned in Schulthess/Imbach. 

11 Revised and augmented edition London 1963.—More Incipit-catalogues (and 
catalogues of Latin manusripts) mentions M.-Th. D’Alverny, Editions de textes, in 
L’homme et son univers (pp. 121-140), pp. 128f. 

12 I'-X, Leiden 1977-1997 (also available as online catalogue, which will be updated). 

13 1-6, Washington, 1960-1986. 

14 In Traditio, 23, 1967, pp. 313-413; 24, 1968, pp. 149-245, 26, 1970, pp. 135-216; 
27, 1971, pp. 251-351; 28, 1972, pp. 281-396; 29, 1973, pp. 93-197; BPhM 14, 1972, 

pp. 116-126. 
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5.3. The Arabic Aristotle in the Middle Ages 


5.3.1. Aristoteles Arabico-Latinus 

From the material, available until now, we get a clear picture of the 
Arabic-Latin transmission of Aristotle. It is clearer than that of the 
Latin transmission of Islamic philosophers. After the publication of 
Amable Jourdain’s monograph on the Latin translations of Aristo¬ 
tle, which was a standard book for a long time after its appearance 
in 1843, 15 and after Martin Grabmann’s Forschungen tiber die latein- 
ischen Aristoteles-Ubersetzungen des XIII. Jahrhunderts from 1916, 16 
we possess now another reliable reference-book in the collective edi¬ 
tion Aristoteles Latinus, which has been published since 1939. This 
reference-book includes a catalogue of “Codices”, 17 which also lists the 
Arabic-Latin translations of Aristotle. Based on this list L. Minio-Pal- 
uello in 1965 has published a survey 18 and the translations and their 
translators are included in monographs such as F. E. Peters, Aristoteles 
Arabus from the year 1968 (New York) or Bernard G. Dod in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy from the year 1982. 19 
We have now much material and from this future researchers can 
profit. 

L. Bottin could benefit from Hermannus Alemannus’ still unpub¬ 
lished Arabic-Latin translation for the textual criticism of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric: cf. Bottin, Contributi della tradizione greco-latina al testo 
della Retorica di Aristotele, Padova, 1977. Cf. on Hermannus’ version 
also M. C. Lyons (ed.), Aristotle’s Ars Rhetorica, The Arabic Version, 
1, Cambridge, 1982, pp. XVI ff. and the commentary by Lyons.—Her¬ 
mannus had a predilection for Aristotle’s Rhetoric, as he also translated 
the rhetorical works by Farabi and Ibn Rushd; s. below §§ 5.9 and 


15 Recherches critiques sur I’dge et Vorigine des traductions latines d'Aristote et sur 
les commentaires grecs ou arabes employes par des docteurs scolastiques , Paris, repr. 
New York 1974. 

16 BGPhMA XVII/5-6. 

17 I, 1939; II, 1955; Supplementa altera, 1961. 

18 Aristotele dal mondo arabo a quello latino, in L’occidente e I’Islam nell’alto medi- 
evo (2-8 aprile 1964) 11, Spoleto 1965, 603-637. Cf. also M.-Th. D’Alverny, Les traduc¬ 
tions d’Aristote et de ses commentateurs, in Revue de synthese, Paris 89 (no. 49-52), 
1968, pp. 125-144. 

19 Pp. 74-79 and the survey pp. 58-60. 
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5.12.1 and William F. Boggess, Hermannus Alemannus’s Rhetorical 
Translations, in Viator. Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Berkeley- 
Los Angeles-London 2, 1971, pp. 227-250. 

Here, it is worthwhile to mention Hermannus’ Latin translation 
of a compendium of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics (perhaps trans¬ 
lated from Syriac into Arabic), the Summa Alexandrinorum, which is 
available in several Latin manuscripts: s. D’Alverny, Remarques sur la 
tradition manuscrite de la “Summa Alexandrinorum”, in AHDL 49, 
1982 (Paris, 1983), pp. 265-272 (also in D’Alverny, La transmission 
des textes). —On the basis of two manuscripts the text is edited by 
C. Marchesi ( L’ethica Nicomachea nella tradizione latine medievale, 
Messina 1904; reprinted in an annex to the edition of the Arabic text 
by Badawi, s. below) and now by G. B. Fowler, Manuscript Admont 
608 and Engelbert of Admont (c. 1250-1331), in AHDL 49 (1982; 
Paris, 1983), 195-252. 

The Arabic original of the Latin translation is edited by ‘ Abdarrahman 
Badawi, al-Akhldq, Kuweit 1979, 394-445. Cf. on the text D. M. Dun¬ 
lop, The Arabic Tradition of the Summa Alexandrinorum, in AHDL 
49, 1982 (Paris, 1983), pp. 253-263. A critical edition with English 
translation appeared in 2005 (s. n. 28). 


5.3.2. Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 

The edition of the Arabic-Latin and Arabic-Hebrew 20 translations of Aris¬ 
totle’s works is the aim of the project Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus, which 
was founded in 1971 by Hendrik Joan Drossaart Lulofs and which is 
supervised by Hans Daiber (University of Frankfurt/M., Germany) and 
Remke Kruk (University of Leiden/Netherlands). The Aristoteles Semitico- 
Latinus, a project in the charge of the Royal Netherlands Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and under the auspices of the Union Academique 
Internationale, has published from 1975 until 2011, 21 volumes. 

So far the publications have concentrated on six complexes of 
Aristotle’s work: 


20 Cf. now Mauro Zonta, La tradizione medievale arabo-ebraica delle opere di Aris- 
totele: stato della ricerca.—In: Elenchus 28, 2007, pp. 369-387. 
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1) On the Arabic and Syriac transmission of Aristotle’s Organon-, 21 

2) on the reception of Aristotle’s Physics in the Arabic world, includ¬ 
ing its Syriac transmission; 22 

3) on the Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac and Latin transmission of Aristotle’s 
Meteorology and cosmology; 23 


21 Der Kategorienkommentar von Abu l-Farag ‘Abdallah ibn at-Tayyib. Text und 
Untersuchungen. Ed. by Cleophea Ferrari. Leiden 2006. = ASL 19.—On Ibn at- 
Tayyib’s concept of the category of relation cf. Ferrari, Die Kategorie der Relation in 
der griechischen und arabischen Aristoteles-Kommentierung, in: The Libraries of the 
Neoplatonists, pp. 471-479. 

Aristotelian Rhetoric in Syriac. Barhebraeus, Butyrum Sapientia, Book of Rhetoric. 
Ed. by John W. Watt, with assistance of Daniel Isaac, Julian Faultless and Ayman Shi 
hadeh. Leiden 2005. = ASL 18.—On echoes of the Aristotelian Rhetoric cf. several arti¬ 
cles by John W. Watt, which are reprinted 2010 in his Rhetoric and Philosophy from 
Greek into Syriac , Farnham/Surrey and Burlington 2010 (= Variorum Collected Studies 
Series CS960), esp. nos. VII, VIII and XI; id., Literary and Philosophical Rhetoric in 
Syriac, in: Literary and Philosophical Rhetoric in the Greek, Roman, Syriac, and Arabic 
Worlds. Ed. Federique Woerther. Hildesheim, Zurich, New York 2009, pp. 141-154. 

The Earliest Syriac Translation of Aristotle’s Categories. Text, Translation and Com¬ 
mentary by Daniel King. Leiden 2010. = ASL 21. 

On Aristotle’ Analytica (priora, posteriora ) in Barhebraeus’s Butyrum cf. J. O. 
Schmitt, Barhebraeus’s Analytics: Medical Analytics. —In: The Letter before the Spirit. 

Excluded from the project is the translation in Ottoman time (s. following note) of a 
Greek summary and commentary by Ioannis Kottinus of Aristotles, Organon (the first 
four books, together with Porphyry’s Isagoge ); cf. Ozervarli, Yanyali, p. 464. 

22 Lettinck, Paul: Aristotle’s Physics-, Schmitt, Jens Ole: Barhebraeus, Butyrum Sapi- 
entiae, Physics- = ASL 20, 2012.—Excluded from the project is the translation of Aris¬ 
totles, Physics into Arabic by the Ottoman scholar Yanyali (= Yanyawi) Esad Efendi 
(d. 1730); he translated Aristotle’s Physics, book 1-3 on the basis of the Greek edition 
by Ioannis Kottinus and gave a summary of the remaining five books; he added notes, 
based on commentaries by al-Farabi and Ibn Slna, by Ibn Rushd (based on Latin 
translations), scholastic philosophers like Duns Scotus, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas: cf. Ozervarli, Yanyali, pp. 465ff. 

23 Ein Kompendium der aristotelischen Meteorologie. A below, bibliography,A 
Daiber, Kompendium. 

Otot ha-Shamayim. Samuel Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version of Aristotle’s Meteorology. 
■4 below, bibliography, -4 Fontaine. 

Aristotle’s Meteorology and its reception in the Arab world. With an edition and 
translation of Ibn Suwar’s Treatise on Meteorological Phenomena and Ibn Bajja’s 
Commentary on the Meteorology. By P. Lettinck. Leiden 1999. = ASL 10. 

Aristotle’s Meteorology in the Arabic-Latin Tradition. A critical edition of the texts, 
with introduction and indices by P. L. Schoonheim. Leiden 2000. = ASL 12. 

Pseudo-Avicenna, Liber celi et mundi, ed. by O. Gutman. Leiden, Boston 2003. = 
ASL 14. 

Aristotelian Meteorology in Syriac. Barhebraeus, Butyrum Sapientiae, Books of Min¬ 
eralogy and Meteorology. Ed. and translated by Hidemi Takahashi. Leiden, Boston 
2004.'= ASL 15. 

On the reception of Aristotle’s Meteorology in an anonymous compilation by an 
Arabic Christian scholar perhaps from the 15th/16th century, who knew besides Ara¬ 
bic also Greek and Latin, s. Daiber, A Christian Arabic Meteorological Treatise Attrib- 
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4) on the Arabic and Latin transmission of Aristotle’s zoology; 24 

5) on Aristotle’s biology in the edition and translation of the Syriac, 
Arabic, Latin, Hebrew translations of De plantis in the redaction of 
Nicolaus Damascenus by H. J. Drossaart Lulofs in his opus mag¬ 
num published in 1989, together with E. L. J. Poortman’s edition of 
the Latin-Greek version. 25 Poortman has published in 2003 Petrus 
de Alvernia’s commentary on the Arabic-Latin version; 26 

6) on the Arabic and Arabic-Hebrew tradition of Aristotle’s psychol¬ 
ogy, his De animal 7 

7) on the Arabic transmission of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics; 28 


uted to ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Fadl (11th c.) or to Bonaventura de Lude (17th c.). Its Greek, 
Arabic and Latin Sources, in: The Letter before the Spirit. (In print). 

24 The Arabic Version of Aristotle’s Parts of Animals. -» below, bibliography, -» 
Kruk.—This continues the edition by J. Brugman and H. J. Drossaart Lulofs of Aristo¬ 
tle, Generation of Animals. The Arabic Translation commonly ascribed to Yahya ibn 
al-Bitrlq. Leiden 1971. = Publication of the 'De Goeje Fund’. XXIII. 

Aristotle: De Animalibus. Michael Scot’ Arabic-Latin Translation. Part 2: Books XI- 
XIV: Parts of Animals. Ed. by A. M.I. van Oppenraay. Leiden 1998. = ASL 5/2. 

Aristotle: De Animalibus. Michael Scot’s Arabic-Latin translation. Part 3: Books 
XV-XIX: Generation of Animals. Ed. by A. M.I. van Oppenraay. With a Greek index 
to De Generatione animalium by H. J. Drossaart Lulofs. Leiden 1992 (= ASL 5/3).— 
On some observations s. L. Filius, The Arabic Transmission of the Historia anima¬ 
lium of Aristotle, in: O Ye Gentlemen, pp. 25-33; Aafke van Oppenraay, Some Recent 
Findings in Michael Scot’s Arabic-Latin Translation of Aristotle’s History of Animals, 
ib. pp. 35-38; Filius, The Book of Animals by Aristotle, in: Islamic Thought in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 267-273; A. van Oppenraay, Zur Uberlieferung von Aristoteles PA 
IV 9.684B22, ib. pp. 403-412; ead., The Critical Edition of Aristotle’s De animalibus 
in the Arabic-Latin Translation of Michael Scot. Its Purpose and its Significance for 
the History of Science.—In: The Letter before the Spirit. (In print). 

A new edition of De historia animalium (ed. in 1977 by ‘Abdarrahman Badawi, 
Aristoteles, De historia animalium. Kuweit) is being prepared by L. Filius, in collabora¬ 
tion with Han den Heijer in the project Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus. 

25 Nicolaus Damascenus, De Plantis, Five Translations. Edited and introduced by 
H. J. Drossaart Lulofs and [Latin and Greek translations] E. L. J. Poortman. Amster¬ 
dam, Oxford, New York 1989 (= VNAW.L. Nieuwe Reeks. 139). =ASL 4. 

26 Petrus de Alvernia, Sententia super Librum ‘de vegetabilibus et plantis’, ed. by 
E. L. J. Poortman. Leiden, Boston 2003. = ASL 13. 

27 Das Kapitel iiber das Begehren aus dem Mittleren Kommentar des Averroes zur 
Schrift iiber die Seele. [Introd., ed. and transl. by] Helmut Gatje. Amsterdam, Oxford, 
New York 1985 (= VNAW.L. Nieuwe Reeks. 129). = ASL 3. 

Aristotle’s De anima translated into Hebrew by Zerahyah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel 
Hen. Ed. by Gerrit Bos. Leiden 1993. = ASL 6. 

Aristotle’s De anima. Eine verlorene spdtantike Paraphrase in arabischer und per- 
sischer Uberlieferung. -» below, bibliography, s.n. Arnzen. 

28 The Arabic Version of the Nicomachean Ethics. Ed. by Anna A. Akasoy and Alex¬ 
ander Fidora, with an introduction and annotated translation by Douglas M. Dunlop. 
Leiden 2005. = ASL 17.—On text and language cf. Ullmann, Die Nikomachische Ethik, 
2 vols. 
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8) on the Problemata physica, mainly a medical text revealing the 
influence of the Greek physician Galen from the 2nd century A.D. 
and attributed to Aristotle; in its Arabic and Hebrew version it is 
based on a lost Greek-Alexandrian redaction; 29 

9) the Syriac reception of Aristotle’s works in Barhebraeus’s Butyrum 
sapientiae. 30 

What have we learned from the Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew and Latin ver¬ 
sions of Aristotle’s works? What have they contributed to our knowl¬ 
edge of the Greek heritage and its reception in Arabic and medieval 
Latin? The answer is manifold: 

Firstly, the oriental tradition has preserved lost Greek texts, as is the 
case with the book De plantis. 

Secondly, the oriental tradition has preserved texts, which confirm 
readings of preserved Greek manuscripts and prove their age: exam¬ 
ples are the Arabic version of Aristotle’s book De animalibus and the 
Arabic-Hebrew translation of De anima. The oriental translations dif¬ 
fer from the transmitted Greek versions and are based on late, helle- 
nistic redactions, perhaps from the Alexandrians in the 3rd century or 
later: examples are the Arabic and Hebrew versions of the Problemata 
physica or the Arabic paraphrase of Aristotle’s De anima keeping to 
the commentaries of John Philoponus and others; or the Arabic ver¬ 
sions of Aristotle’s Meteorology, namely the compendium attributed 
to Hunayn Ibn Ishaq and the translation by Ibn al-Bitriq of a version, 
in which Aristotle’s old-fashioned explanations, e.g. the description 
of the Milky Way as a fiery secretion of anathymiasis “vapour”, are 
sometimes replaced by “modern” ones. 

Thirdly, the oriental tradition of Aristotle included the Greek com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle, which modified the picture of Aristotle and 
his reception in the Arabic and medieval Latin world. An example is 
the Hebrew version of Aristotle’s Meteorology, which relies in several 


29 The Problemata Physica attributed to Aristotle. below, bibliography, Filius.— 
On some corrections cf. M. Ullmann in ZDMG 153, 2003, pp. 470-473. 

30 A Syriac Encyclopaedia of Aristotelian Philosophy. Barhebraeus (13th c.), Butyrum 
Sapientiae, Books of Ethics, Economy and Politics. A Critical Edition, with Introduction, 
Translation, Commentary and Glossaries. By Peter N. Joosse. Leiden, Boston 2004. = 
ASL 16.—See also above, notes 21, 22 and 23.—Cf. now Takahashi, The Edition of 
the Syriac Philosophical Works of Barhebraeus. With a Preliminary Report on the 
Edition of the Book of the Heaven and the World and the Book of Generation and 
Corruption of the Cream of Wisdom. —In: The Letter before the Spirit. (In print). 
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places on Alexander of Aphrodisias’ commentary on Aristotle’s Mete¬ 
orology; or the Arabic tradition of Aristotle’s Physics, which is indebted 
to the commentary of Themistius and to the lost commentaries by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and John Philoponus. 

Fourthly, the oriental tradition, including the Muslim commentaries 
and adaptations of Aristotle’s works, especially those by Ibn Slna and 
Ibn Rushd, in an essential manner shaped the picture of Aristotle’s 
thought in the Latin Middle Ages. It is not only shaped by the Latin 
translations of Arabic versions e.g. of Aristotle’s De animalibus. Here, 
the Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus is related to the projects Avicenna Lat- 
inus and Averroes Arabicus/Hebraicus and Latinus. 

This survey of what has been done so far and of its foci reveals several 
desiderata, which will be met only partly with the work in progress and 
the planned continuation of the project Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus. 
At the moment, editions are being prepared of the Arabic and Latin 
versions of Aristotle’s De caelo and De historia animalium, of the Ara¬ 
bic version of the Parva naturalia, which is based on a lost redaction 
perhaps from Alexandria. 31 

Special attention is given to the Syriac tradition of Aristotle. A 
research project is being carried out on the edition of Barhebraeus’s 
encyclopaedia Butyrum sapientiae, his Hewath hekhmtha from the 
13th century, the most impressive description of Aristotelian philos¬ 
ophy in the Syriac language. It often follows Ibn Slna’s encyclopae¬ 
dia entitled “The Book of Cure” ( Kitab al-Shifa) or the Avicennians 
Fakhraddln ar-Razi and Naslr ad-Din at-TusI, and uses Greek-Syriac 
sources like Nicolaus Damascenus’s lost compendium of Aristotle’s 
philosophy. Only a small part of the Syriac version of Nicolaus’s com¬ 
pendium has been published so far, 32 but an edition of all its surviving 
sections is now being prepared in Tokyo (H. Takahashi) based on a 
unique manuscript in Cambridge. Here, Barhebraeus appears to be 


31 Rotraud E. Hansberger; cf. now her article “ Kitab al-Hiss wa-l-mahsus. Aristotle’s 
Parva naturalia in Arabic Guise.—In: Les Parva Naturalia d’Aristote. Fortune antique 
et medievale. Ed. by Christophe Grellard & Pierre-Marie Morel. Paris 2010 (= Philoso¬ 
phic. 28), pp. 143-162; ead., How Aristotle Came to Believe in God-given Dreams: 
The Arabic Version of De divinatione per somnum. —In: Dreaming across Boundaries. 
The Interpretation of Dreams in Islamic Lands. Ed. by Louise Marlow. Boston, Mass. 
2008, pp. 50-77. 

32 On the fragment of De plantis s. n. 25; cf. J. H. Drossaart Lulofs, Nicolaus Dama¬ 
scene on the Philosophy of Aristotle. Fragments of the first five books translated from 
the Syriac with an introduction and commentary. Leiden 1969 (reprint of the edition 
1965, with corrections). (= PhAnt 13). 
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an important witness for the reconstruction of the Nicolaus-text, but 
also generally for the Syriac Aristotle: his work is indispensable for the 
edition of the Syriac version of Aristotle’s Poetics, of which an edition 
is being prepared. 33 

The edition of Barhebraeus’s adaptations of the Aristotelian works 
does not require special justification. The following editions of parts 
of his Butyrum sapientiae are completed: Meteorology and Minerals in 
the Butyrum sapientiae, Ethics, Economy and Politics, moreover, the 
book on Rhetoric. 34 The following step will be an edition of the part 
De animalibus in Barhebraeus’s Butyrum sapientiae, of De caelo and 
De generatione et corruptione in this work, and of the Physics. 

The part De animalibus will receive special attention, as it will help 
us to supplement our picture of the oriental and medieval tradition 
of Aristotle’s zoology. The Leiden group of Aristoteles Semitico- 
Latinus, under the supervision of R. Kruk, is doing research into the 
Arabic transmission of Aristotle’s zoology, including commentaries 
and adaptations. 

In the Huygens ING in The Hague the Latin translation of Aristo¬ 
tle’s De animalibus by Michael Scot will be edited. This edition will be 
followed by editions of Pedro Gallego’s compendium De animalibus 
and of the Latin version of Ibn Slna’s Kitab ash-Shifa’, the part on 
animals, for the Belgian project Avicenna Latinus. The Latin section 
of the project Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus including commentaries on 
Arabic-Latin translations, like that by Petrus de Alvernia on De plan- 
tis, entitled Sententia supra Librum de vegetabilibus et plantis 35 will 
be of increasing importance for the history of sciences in the Middle 
Ages. An Arabic-Latin translation can correct and confirm the edi¬ 
tions of their Arabic originals, or might even become a substitute of a 
lost Greek-Arabic original, as is the case with the pseudo-Avicennian 
Liber celi et mundi. 36 


33 Cf. Daiber, Aristotelesrezeption, p. 345. 

34 See above n. 22, 23 and 30. 

35 See above n. 26. 

36 Ed. by O. Gutman, s. n. 23.—Fragments from the lost Arabic original are pre¬ 
served in Abdallah Ibn Fadl’s Kitab al-Manfaa , s. Daiber, Graeco-Arabica Christiana. 
The Christian Scholar ‘Abdallah Ibn al-Fadl from Antiochia (11th c. A.D.) as Trans¬ 
mitter of Greek Works, in Islamic Philosophy, Science, Culture, and Religion. Studies 
in Honor of Dimitri Gutas. Ed. Felicitas Opwis and David Reisman. Leiden, Boston 
2011, l.ch. 
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The Arabic, late Syriac and Latin tradition is in a large part coloured 
by Ibn Sina’s encyclopedia Kitab ash-Shifa, which has already been men¬ 
tioned. Besides Ibn Sina another author shaped the picture of Aristotle 
in the Middle Ages, not only of the Latin, but also of the Hebrew Aris¬ 
totle: this is Ibn Rushd from the 12th century, who wrote many com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s work; of his commentary on De animalibus, 
which is preserved only in a medieval Hebrew translation, an edition is 
planned in the Averroes project. Ibn Rushd is quoted and discussed in 
the Hebrew encyclopaedia Midrash Ha-Hokhma by Solomon ha-Cohen 
from the 13th century, of which an edition is being prepared. 37 


5.3.3. Arabic-Islamic Determinants of the Picture of Aristotle in the 

Middle Ages 

Concerning the echo of the Arabic-Latin transmission of Aristotle’s 
works, we have at our disposal several surveys, which cannot claim to 
be final. 38 A summarizing evaluation is difficult due to the fact, that 
the picture of Aristotle is shaped in the Middle Ages by several factors, 
which sometimes were not taken into account in a sufficient manner. 
If we leave aside the Greek-Latin transmission, the Latin transmis¬ 
sion of the Arabic commentators on Aristotle, became very influential; 
moreover, the Aristotelian natural philosophy of Arabic-Latin works 
on astronomy, as has been shown in 1962 by Richard Lemay in his 
monograph on Abu Mashar and Latin Aristotelianism in the 12th Cen¬ 
tury (published in Beirut). In addition, it is still unclear, whether ideas 
of the late Hellenistic exegesis of Aristotle, e.g. in pseudo-Apollonius 
of Tyana’s “Book on the Secret of Creation” (Kitab Sirr al-khaliqa), 


37 Cf. Resianne Fontaine, Averroes’ Commentary on Aristotle’s De generatione 
animalium and its use in two thirteenth-century Hebrew encyclopedias, in: Islamic 
Thought in the Middle Ages, pp. 489-502; ead., The Early Reception of Aristotle through 
Averroes in Medieval Jewish Philosophy: The Case of the Midrash ha-Hokhmah, in: 
The Letter before the Spirit (in print). 

38 Cf. M. Grabmann, Aristoteles im Werturteil des Mittelalters, in: Grabmann, Mit- 
telalterliches Geistesleben, II, pp. 63-102; F. van Steenberghen, Aristotle in the West, 
Louvain, 1955, esp. pp. 89ff.; Rega Wood, The Influence of Arabic Aristotelianism 
on Scholastic Natural Philosophy: Projectile motion, the place of the universe, and 
elemental composition, in: The Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 609- 
621.—Cf. now also Charles H. Lohr, The Medieval Reception of Aristotle. The Arts 
and Sciences in the 12th and 13th Centuries, in: Kulturkontakte und Rezeptions- 
vorgdnge, pp. 157-171. 
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played an essential role. This cosmology is an Arabic compilation from 
the 9th century A.D., based on several sources, among them Greek 
texts; it is translated into Latin, mostly in a paraphrased manner, in 
the first half of the 12th century by Hugo Sanctelliensis. 39 Equally little 
known is the impact of the Arabic alchemical literature, e.g. of the 
Arabic-Latin translation of the Turba philosophorumf 0 on the medi¬ 
eval Aristotelian natural philosophy. 


5.4. Qusta Ibn Luqa in Latin Transmission 

We have obtained more information on the influence of the philosoph¬ 
ical-medical treatise “On the Difference between the Pneuma ( ruh ) 
and the Soul ( nafs )”, written by the Christian Qusta Ibn Luqa in the 
9th century A.D. Qusta Ibn Luqa s thesis that the immortal soul is the 
cause of perception and life and that the pneuma is a medium there¬ 
fore, has surely influenced medieval discussions on the immortality of 
the soul. John of Seville (Johannes Hispalensis) 41 translated this trea¬ 
tise in 1130 into Latin and Hermann of Carinthia translated it afresh, 
perhaps before 1143 and by using this translation. Both versions are 
published in 1985 by Judith Wilcox, together with an English transla¬ 
tion of the longer version and an edition (by Shmuel Friedlander) of 
the anonymous Latin-Hebrew translation from the late 13th century. 42 


39 Cf. U. Weisser, DasBuch iiberdas Geheimnis der Schopfung von Pseudo-Apollonius 
von Tyana, pp. 54f. and the references above p. 52n43; C. S. F. Burnett, A Group of 
Arabic-Latin Translators Working in Northern Spain in the Mid-12th Century, in 
JRAS 1977 (pp. 62-108), p. 64. The Latin version is unpublished, the Arabic text is 
edited by U. Weisser (Aleppo 1979). 

40 Ed. by J. Ruska, Turba philosophorum. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Alche- 
mie , Berlin 1931 (= Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften 
utid der Mediziti. 1); on this book cf. M. Plessner, Vorsokratische Philosophie und 
griechische Alchemie. Studien zu Text und Inhalt der Turba philosophorum. Ed. by 
F. Klein-Franke, Wiesbaden, 1975 (= Boethius IV); U. Rudolph, Christliche The- 
ologie und vorsokratische Lehren in der Turba philosophorum , in: Oriens 32, 1990, 
pp. 97-123; on its late-Hellenistic interpretation of Aristotle cf. H. Daiber, Democritus 
in Arabic and Syriac Tradition, in Proceedings of the 1st International Congress on Dem¬ 
ocritus (Xanthi, 6-9 October 1983), Xanthi 1984, part B (pp. 251-264), pp. 258-260. 

41 On the name and on other Arabic-Latin translations attributed to him cf. Mau¬ 
reen Robinson, The Heritage of Medieval Errors in the Latin Manuscripts of Johannes 
Hispalensis (John of Seville), in: al-Qantara 28, 2007, pp. 41-71. 

42 The Transmission and Influence of Qusta Ibn Luqa’s “On the Difference between 
Spirit and Soul”, PhD thesis City University of New York.—Cf. on the echo in Petrus 
Alfonsi the article by Charles Burnett, Encounters with Razi the Philosopher: Con- 
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Medieval doctrines of the soul were, moreover, indebted to Neopla¬ 
tonism. Here, the Liber de causis played an important role: 


5.5. Liber de causis 

Besides the above (§ 5.3.3) mentioned factors, the medieval picture of 
Aristotle is, moreover, shaped by several pseudo-Aristotelian texts. 43 
Here, we can leave aside the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum , 44 
which is similar to a practical handbook advising on medical matters 
and practical ethics, following the literature on the mirror of princes. 
Extremely important, however, became the Liber de causis, followed 
by those Islamic philosophers, which were translated into Latin and 
which were known in the Middle Ages. 

The Liber de causis 45 is ultimately based on an Arabic redaction of 
Proclus’ Institutio theologica from the 9th century A.D. The varying 
remarks of the Latin tradition on the authorship of the Liber de causis 
caused a long discussion, 46 which today is not yet completely settled, 
but from which it became plausible, that the Latin text is based on 
an Arabic original from the 9th century and that this Arabic original 
was translated into Latin in the second half of the 12th century 47 by 
Gerard of Cremona. This Latin version might have been revised by 
Dominicus Gundissalinus (from 1110 to 1181) in collaboration with 


stantine the African, Petrus Alfonsi and Ramon Marti. Pensamiento medieval hispano: 
Homenaje a Horacio, Santiago Otero. Ed. M. Soto Rabanos. Madrid; 973-992. 

43 Cf. Ch. B. Schmitt, D. Knox: Pseudo-Aristoteles Latinus. A Guide to Latin Works 
falsely attributed to Aristotle before 1500, London, 1985 (= Warburg Institute Surveys 
and Texts. XII); moreover, the collective works Pseudo-Aristotle, The Secret of Secrets. 
Sources and Influences, ed. W. F. Ryan and Ch. B. Schmitt, London 1982; Pseudo- 
Aristotle in the Middle Ages. 

44 S. preceding note. 

45 Ed. by A. Pattin in Tijdschrift voor filosofie 28, 1966, pp. 90-203. Cf. on this 
edition C. Vansteenkiste, Intorno al testo latino del Liber de causis, in Angelicum 
44, 1967, pp. 60-83 (with a useful annotated Arabic-Latin glossary, pp. 67-83) and 
on the problems of a critical edition A. Fidora and A. Niederberger in the introduc¬ 
tion to their edition (without collation of all available mss.) and annotated German 
translation of the Liber de causis, published under the title Von Baghdad nach Toledo, 
pp. 22-24.—An edition (without collation of all available mss.) and Spanish transla¬ 
tion is Rafael Aguila Ruiz, Liber de causis. Bilbao 2001. 

46 Cf. on the history of the discussion about the authorship of the Liber de causis 
now Fidora/Niederberger, Von Baghdad nach Toledo, pp. 16ff. 

47 Fidora/Niederberger, Von Baghdad nach Toledo, p. 17 assume the period between 
1167 and the 1187. 
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the Jew Avendauth, whose identity however is not quite clear. 48 Final 
conclusions depend upon the still missing complete critical edition 
of the Latin text, 49 including the variants of the textus receptus, and 
a complete comparison with the Arabic original. 50 For the establish¬ 
ment of the Arabic original and its Latin translation also the so far 
neglected Hebrew tradition 51 can be helpful, as has been shown by 
David Kaufmann (1883) 52 in his review of Otto Bardenhewer’s edition 
of the Arabic original 53 and in 1994 by Jean-Pierre Rothschild. 54 

With regard to the philosophical importance and the echo of the 
Liber de causis in the Middle Ages, especially in the 13th century, in 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, we have at our 
disposal several studies, which are listed below. These offer fruitful 


48 Cf. the article by D’Alverny, Avendauth (s. § 4.3).—Adriaan Pattin, Over de 
schrijver en de vertaler van het Liber de causis, in Tijdschrift voor flosofie 23, 1961, 
pp. 323-333; 503-526 and id., Autour du Liber de causis. —Quelques reflexions sur 
la recente litterature, in Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 41, 1994, 
pp. 353-388 assumes Avendauth as author of the Liber de causis. Compare, however, 
G. Endress, Proclus Arabus , p. 21 and the answer by Pattin, De “Proclus Arabus” en 
het Liber de causis, in Tijdschrift voor flosofie 38, 1976, pp. 468-473. Against Pattin 
cf. now the article by R. C. Taylor, Remarks on the Latin Text and the Translator of 
the Kalamfi l-hayr al-mahd ILiber de causis, in BPhM 3, 1989, pp. 75-102 and Fidora/ 
Niederberger, Von Baghdad nach Toledo, pp. 20f. 

49 Cf. on them R. C. Taylor, The Liber de causis: a preliminary list of extant manu¬ 
scripts, in BPhM 25, 1983, pp. 63-80 and his article mentioned in the prec. note. 

50 The beginning of such a comparison is found in the article by Vansteenkiste 
mentioned in n. 45; cf. also R. C. Taylor, A Note on Chapter I of the Liber de Causis, 
in Manuscripta 22, 1978, pp. 169-172. 

51 One translation is based on the Arabic and made by Zerahya ben She’alti’el 
Hen (ed. by I. Schreiber, Pseudo-Aristoteles’ Liber de causis, thesis Budapest 1916), 
three translations (by Hillel b. Shemu’el of Verona, Yehudah b. Mosheh Romano 
and Eli Habilio) on the Latin. Cf. M. Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Uberzetzungen 
(s. below p. 140n215), pp. 259ff.; Rothschild (s. n. 54). 

52 In Gbttingische gelehrte Anzeigen 1883, pp. 536-565; reprinted in Kaufmann, 
Gesammelte Schriften IV (ed. by M. Braun, Frankfurt/M., 1915), pp. 411-431 [also 
reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 106, 2000, pp. 55-75], esp. 422ff. 

53 Die pseudo-aristotelische Schrift iiber das reine Gute bekannt unter dem Namen 
Liber de causis, Freiburg i.Br. 1882. = Reprinted in 1961 in Frankfurt/M. and in 
2000 in Frankfurt/M. (ed. Fuat Sezgin. = PInHAIS.IP 105).—Reviews of the edition 
by Bardenhewer: Georg von Herding in: Historisch-politische Blatter fur das katholi- 
sche Deutschland. Munich. 1882; 90, pp. 717-735. = Reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 106, 
pp. 35-53; David Kaufmann s. prec. n. 

A new edition of the Arabic text is prepared by R. C. Taylor in his PhD thesis 
The Liber de causis (Kalam Fi Mahd ALKHAIR): A Study of Medieval Neoplatonism, 
Toronto 1981. 

54 In his long article “Les traductions du Livre des Causes et leurs copies”, in Revue 
d'Histoire des Textes 24, 1994, pp. 393-484. It continues his thesis Les traductions 
hebrai'ques du Liber de causis latin, Paris 1985. 
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suggestions for the philosophical interpretation of the contents, which 
nevertheless is not clear in all details. 

Peter Adamson, Immanence and Transcendence. Intellect and 
forms in al-Kindi and the Liber de causis, in: Eriugena, Berkeley, and 
the Idealist Tradition. Ed. by Stephen Gersh and Dermot Moran. Notre 
Dame, IN 2006, pp. 187-201; Rafael Aguila Ruiz, El Liber de causis y 
la metafysica del siglo XIII. Actes del Simposi internacional de Filosofia 
de l’Edad Mitjana. 1996, pp. 165-176; K. Allgaier, Engel und Intelli- 
genzen. Zur arabisch-lateinischen Proklos-Rezeption, in Orientalische 
Kultur, pp. 172-187, esp. 179ff.; M.-Th. D’Alverny, Les peregrinations 
de Fame dans l’autre monde d’apres un anonyme de la fin du XII e siecle, 
in AHDL 1940-42 (Paris 1942), pp. 239-279 (informs about influences 
of the Liber de causis, of Algazel and Avicenna’s Metaphysics and of 
the Fons vitae by Ibn Gabirol); J. Bach, Albertus Magnus, pp. 182ff.; 
C. D’Ancona Costa, L’lnfluence du vocabulaire arabe: causa prima est 
esse tantum, in: L’Elaboration du vocabulaire philosophique au Moyen 
Age. Actes du Colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve et Leuven 
12-14 septembre 1998 organise par la Societe Internationale pour 
l’Etude de la Philosophic Medievale. Edites par Jacqueline Hamesse 
et Carlos Steel. Turnhout; 2001 (= Societe Internationale pour VEtude 
de la Philosophic Medievale. Rencontres de Philosophic Medievale. 8), 
pp. 51-97 (on anniyya, huwiyya and causa prima est esse tantum in 
the Liber de causis); D’Ancona Costa, Le Livre des Causes: structure, 
antecedents, histoire litteraire, in Annuaire de VEcole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes.—Section des Sciences Religieuses 106, Paris 1997-1998, 
pp. 423-433; Antonio Donato, Aquinas’ Theory of Happiness and its 
Greek, Byzantine, Latin and Arabic sources, in Al-Masaq 18, 2006, 
pp. 161-189; G. Federici Vescovini, L’influenza neoplatonica: I libri 
“de causis”, in ead., Studi sulla prospettiva medievale, Torino, 1987, 
19-32; M. Feigl, Albert der Grosse und die arabische Philosophie, in 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch 63, 1955, pp. 131-150 (reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 106, 2000, pp. 213-232); Fidora/Niederberger, Von Bagdad nach 
Toledo; M. Gogacz, La Metaphysique (s. § 9.2), J. Chiu Yuen Ho, La 
doctrine de la participation dans le commentaire de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin sur le Liber de causis, in Revue philosophique de Louvain, 70 
(1972), pp. 360-383; K. Kremer, Die Creatio nach Thomas von Aquin 
und dem Liber de causis, in Ekklesia. Festschrift fur Bischof Dr. Matthias 
Wehr, Trier 1962, pp. 321-344; Ch.H. Lohr, The Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Liber de Causis and Latin Theories of Science in the Twelfth and Thir¬ 
teenth Centuries, in Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, pp. 53-62; 
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Edward Michael Macierowski, Thomas Aquinas’s Earliest Treatment 
of the Divine Essence.: Scriptum super Libros sententiarum, Book I, 
Distinction 8. With a Foreword by Joseph Owens. Binghamton, NY; 
1998. [Contains the Latin text from Pierre Mandonnet’s edition [1929] 
of Thomas’s commentary on Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV Libris 
Distinctae, book I, Distinction 8, with index of the sources, includ¬ 
ing Arabic sources, e.g. Averroes, Avicenna, Liber de causis ]; Isabelle 
Moulin, Eduction et emanation chez Albert le Grand: des commen¬ 
tates sur Denys le Pseudo-Aeropagite au De causis et processu univer- 
sitatis a prima causa, in: Via Alberti, pp. 243-264; K. Oshika, Thomas 
Aquinas and the Liber de causis, in Studies in Medieval Thought, 9, 
1967, pp. 102-122 (in Japanese); A. Pattin, De hierarchie van het 
zijnde in het “Liber de causis”, in Tijdschrift voor filosofie, 23, 1961, 
pp. 130-157; F. Pelster, Beitrage zur Aristotelesbenutzung Albert 
des Grossen. 3. Der Verfasser des Liber de causis, in Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch 46, 1933, pp. 458-463 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 106, 2000, 
pp. 118-123); Rafael Ramon Guerrero, Docta ignorancia en el neopla- 
tonismo arabe?—In: El problema del conocimiento en Nicolas de Cusa: 
geneologia y proyeccion (Primer Congreso Internacional Cusano de 
Latinoamerika... Buenos Aires, 1-4 de junio de 2004). Buenos Aires 
2005, pp. 67-84 (on Nicolaus of Cues’ docta ignorantia and its possible 
Arabic Neoplatonic sources, including the Liber de causis and Mai- 
monides); B. J. Rucinski, La connaissance du Liber de causis dans la 
litterature polonaise depuis le XV e jusqu’au XX e siecles, in Adas del V 
congreso internacional defilosofia medieval 1, Madrid, 1979, pp. 1187— 
1192; Constantin Sauter, Dante und der Liber de Causis, in Historisch- 
politische Blatter fur das katholische Deutschland. 147, Munich 1911, 
pp. 81-91 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 106, 2000, pp. 97-117); E. Schil- 
lebeeckx, Arabisch-neoplatoonse achtergrond van Thomas opvatting 
over de ontvangelijkheid van de mens voor de genade, in Bijdragen. 
Tijdschrift voor philosophic en theologie 35, 1974, pp. 298-309 (does 
not mention the Liber de causis !); L. Sweeney, Doctrine of Creation in 
Liber de causis, in An Etienne Gilson Tribute, presented by his North 
American Studies with a response by E. Gilson, ed. Ch.J. O’Neil, Mil¬ 
waukee, 1959, pp. 274-289; Sweeney, Research Difficulties in the Liber 
de Causis, in Modern Schoolman 36, 1959, pp. 109-116; R. C. Taylor, 
Aquinas, the Plotiniana Arabica, and the Metaphysics of Being and 
Actuality. JHI 1998; 59, pp. 217-239 [Liber de causis—comparison 
of its source, the Plotiniana arabica—with Thomas Aquinas]; Taylor, 
St. Thomas and the Liber de causis on the Hylomorphic Composition 
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of Separate Substances, in Mediaeval Studies 41, 1979, pp. 509-513; 
C. Vansteenkiste, II Liber de causis negli scritti di San Tommaso, in 
Angelicum 35, 1958, pp. 325-374 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 106, 2000, 
pp. 233-282) [with detailed references]; J. Wrobel, Le probleme “redi- 
tio” dans la XlV-eme proposition du commentaire de Roger Bacon 
au Liber de causis, in Actas del V congreso internacional de filosofia 
medieval I, Madrid 1979, pp. 1371-1376. 

The Liber de causis is commented among others by Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas (1225-1274), 55 Roger Bacon (ca. 1214-1292) 56 and by Aegidius 
Romanus (end of the 13th c.). 57 Not least through these commentaries 
did it become the most important Neoplatonic source for the medieval 
scholastic philosophy. It is hardly replaced later through the pseudo- 
Aristotelian “Theology”, 58 an Arabic compilation based on Plotinus’ 
Enneads and the Proclus-tradition of the Liber de causis, which at the 
beginning of the 16th century became known in Europe through a 
Latin translation. 


5.6. The Arabic-Latin Alexander of Aphrodisias 

The medieval picture of Aristotle became influenced through the Liber 
de causis in a decisive manner; however, the Arabic Platonic tradition 59 


55 Sancti Thomae de Aquino super librum de causis expositio, ed. H.-D. Saffrey, 
Fribourg-Louvain 1954; cf. W. Beierwaltes, Kommentar.—An Italian translation with 
commentary is published by C. D’Ancona Costa: S. Thommaso d’Aquino, Commento 
al Libro delle cause. Trad., introd. e note, Milano 1986.—English translation: Guagli- 
ardo, Vincent A.; Hess, Charles R.; Taylor, Richard C.: Thomas Aquinas, Commentary 
on the Book of Causis. Translated and annotated. Introd. by Vincent A. Guagliardo. 
Washington 1996. 

56 Cf. Pia A. Antolic, Kausalitat und Schopfung in Roger Bacons Kommentar zum 
Liber de causis, in: Kulturkontakte und Rezeptionsvorgange, pp. 127-155. 

57 Opus super authorem de causis Alfarabium, Venetiis, 1550. Cf. G. Trape, II neo- 
platonismo; Victoria Arroche, La proposition I del Liber de Causis en la obra politica 
de Egidio Romano y Dante Alighieri, in: Revista Espahola de Filosofia Medieval 16, 
2009, pp. 34-42.—A new edition is being prepared as a project (Aegidii Romani opera 
omnia) under the auspices of the Union Academique Internationale, s. Compte rendu 
de la soixante deuxieme session annuelle du comite (Bruxelles, du 12 au 18 juin 1988), 
Bruxelles, 1988, pp. 46f. 

58 Cf. J. Kraye, The Pseudo-Aristotelian Theology in Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Europe, in Pseudo-Aristotle in the Middle Ages, pp. 265-286. 

59 Cf on this Fr. Rosenthal, On the Knowledge of Plato’s Philosophy in the Islamic 
World, in Islamic Culture 14, 1940, pp. 387-422 (reprint in id., Greek Philosophy in 
the Arab World. A collection of essays, Aldershot 1990 [Variorum. Collected Studies 
Series. CS; v. 322], no. II); articles listed in Daiber, Bibliography, Index s. Plato. 
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is completely thrust into the background and not taken up by Latin 
translators. 60 Instead, Latin scholasticism received important stimula¬ 
tions from Arabic texts on the intellect following the peripatetic exege¬ 
sis of Aristotle. Primarly Alexander of Aphrodisias, a commentator of 
Aristotle from the 2nd/3rd century A.D., has influenced Islamic phi¬ 
losophers since Kindi (9th century A.D.) 61 and partly through them 
shaped the medieval doctrine of the intellect; 62 the process of shaping 
resulted in terminological and doctrinal modifications, 63 already among 
Islamic philosophers. 64 Thomas Aquinas knew Alexander’s doctrine of 
the intellect and criticized it, by taking his knowledge of Alexander from 
Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle’s De anima (III 4-5). 65 It is not clear, 
whether Thomas also knew Gerard of Cremona’s Arabic-Latin transla¬ 
tion of Alexander’s treatise “On the Intellect” ( Peri nou). 66 

Gerard of Cremona translated three more treatises by Alexander of 
Aphrodisias from Arabic into Latin, namely De sensu et sensato, which 
is lost in the Greek original; 67 De eo quod augmentum et incrementum 
fiunt in forma et non in yle; 6S and De motu et tempore. 69 —Another 


60 Cf. R. Klibansky, The Continuity of the Platonic Tradition during the Middle Ages, 
London 1939. 

61 Cf. below § 5.8. 

62 On Kindi, Farabi, Avicenna and Averroes cf. Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 34ff 
and on their echo in Albertus Magnus’s doctrine of the intellectus adeptus cf Jorn 
Muller, Der Einfluss der arabischen Intellektspekulation auf die Ethik des Albertus 
Magnus, in Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 545-568. Cf. also the article by Hasse, men¬ 
tioned in § 5.10.2. 

63 Cf. R. Ramon Guerrero, En el centenario.—Jolivet, Vintellect selon Kindi, pointed 
to the Alexandrian influences (John Philoponus); cf on this G. Endress in ZD MG 130, 
1980, pp. 429ff 

64 Cf. J. Jolivet, Intellect et intelligence. 

Here, we should remind the reader of the role of Qusta Ibn Luqa’s Risala fi l-farq 
hayna r-ruh wa-n-nafs in medieval discussions (s. § 5.4). 

65 Cf. Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 105ff; C. Vansteenkiste, Autori arabi, pp. 35 If. 

66 Ed. by Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 74-82. On the Arabic original (ed. J. Finnegan, 
in Melanges de VUniversite Saint Joseph 33, Beyrouth, 1956, pp. 159-202) s. A. Dietrich, 
Die arabische Version einer unbekannten Schrift des Alexander von Aphrodisias iiber 
die differentia specifica, (= NAWG, Philol.-hist. Kl., 1964, pp. 85-147), p. 98; F. W. 
Zimmermann, H. V. Brown, Neue arabische Ubersetzungstexte, pp. 316-318; Diction- 
naire I, p. 134. 

67 Ed. by Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 86-91; the Arabic text is edited by H.-J. 
Roland, NAWG I. Philol. hist. Kl., Jg. 1978, no. 5, pp. 159-225 (Latin text pp. 212-225). 

68 Ed. by Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 99f.—On the Arabic text (ed. Ahdarrahman 
Badawl, Commentaires sur Aristote perdus en grec et autres epitres, Beirut 1971, no. 9; 
H.-J. Ruland, Nachrichten [as prec. n.] Jg. 1981, no. 2) cf. Zimmermann/Brown, Neue 
arabische Ubersetzungstexte, p. 319; Dictionnaire I, p. 132, no. 19b. 

69 Ed. by Thery, Autour du decret, pp. 92-97. On the Arabic text (ed. Badawl 
[s. prec. n.], no. 1) cf. Zimmermann/ Brown, Neue arabische Ubersetzungstexte, 
pp. 314f.; Dictionnaire I, p. 135, no. 23. 
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treatise with the title De unitate and attributed to Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias and (at the end of the Latin ms. Paris 6443) to Kindi, is said 
to be translated by Gerard of Cremona; 70 it can be identified as a work 
by Dominicus Gundissalinus, as his Liber de unitate et uno. 71 


5.7. Other Channels of Philosophy from Islam to Europe 

We already mentioned the influence of Alexander of Aphrodisias on 
Islamic philosophers since Kindi. As some of them were translated 
into Latin, they too became mediators of Greek philosophy, who 
added, however, their own interpretations. We shall enumerate now in 
chronological order Islamic philosophers in Latin translation. Before 
that, we should point at the possibility that scholars also came into 
contact with Arabic philosophical and scientific ideas during travels 
in the Orient, in scientific centers in Italy or Spain, either orally or 
through exchange of letters. We mention as examples Hermann of 
Carinthia 72 (12th c.), Adelard of Bath (12th c.) 73 or the answers by 
the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Sab‘In on questions by Frederick II 
during his reign in Sicily (1237-1242). These answers discuss among 
others the eternity of the world, the definition of “divine knowledge”, 


70 Mentioned by Moritz Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem 
Griechischen , Graz, 1960, p. 135, no. 22 and id., Die europaischen Ubersetzungen (s. n. 
9), p. 16, no. 5. 

71 Ed. by Paul Correns in Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelal- 
ters, 1/1, 1891 and by M. Alonso Alonso, El liber de unitate et uno, in Pensamiento 
12, 1956, pp. 56-77; 179-202; 431-472; 13, 1957, pp. 159-201.—On the identity of 
Dominicus Gundissalinus cf. Adeline Rucquoi, Gundisalvus ou Dominicus Gundi- 
salvi? In BPhM 41, 1999, pp. 85-106 (Dominicus Gundis(s)alinus—confusion between 
(“Gundisalvus” is archdeacon of Talavera and philosopher; his contemporary “Domi¬ 
nicus Gundisalvi” is archdeacon of Cuellar and translator).—Cf. now also Cristina 
D’Ancona, Alexander of Aphrodisias, De unitate: a pseudepigraphical testimony of 
the De unitate et uno by Dominicus Gundissalinus, in: Islamic Thought in the Middle 
Ages , pp. 459-488 (including an up-to-date survey of the transmission of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias in the Middle Ages). 

72 Cf. C. S. F. Burnett, Hermann of Carinthia, pp. 386ff.—On Hermann of Carin¬ 
thia as translator cf. Burnett, Arabic into Latin in Twelfth Century Spain: the works 
of Hermann of Carinthia, in Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch, 13, 1978, pp. 100-134; id., 
Hermann of Carinthia’s Attitude towards his Arabic Sources, in particular in respect 
to theories on the human soul, in L’homme et son univers, pp. 306-322. 

73 Cf. Adelard of Bath. An English Scientist and Arabist of the Early Twelfth Cen¬ 
tury, ed. Ch. Burnett, London 1987 (= Warburg Institute Surveys and Texts. XIV); 
Burnett, Adelard of Bath and the Arabs (1990), in: id., Arabic into Latin in the Middle 
Ages , III. 
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the Aristotelian categories and the individual immortality of the soul. 74 
They reveal the far-reaching interests of Frederick II who, moreover, 
had scientific contacts with the East. 75 In a still basic study Martin 
Grabmann pointed in 1936 to the connections with Latin scholastic 
thought. 76 

The described oral contacts clearly show, that with regard to the 
Latin transmission of Islamic thought we should not always look for 
a written Arabic-Latin source. Moreover, remarks on an Islamic phi¬ 
losopher or his ideas could be taken from a text relying on a scho¬ 
lastic adaptation of Arabic texts e.g. by Dominicus Gundissalinus 
(s. below §§ 5.8 and 9 (n. 107); 5.10.2), or on an Arabic-Latin source: 
For example, Thomas Aquinas quotes the Andalusian philosopher Ibn 
Badjdja (Avempace; d. 1138) from Averroes’ works. 77 Ibn Badjdja’s 
physical doctrines apparently exerted a great influence on medieval 
discussions through the fragments preserved in the Latin Great Com¬ 
mentary by Averroes on Aristotle’s Physics. 7S Already Peter Abelard 
(1079-1142) might have thought of Ibn Badjdja, when he mentions 
the “philosopher”, the third participant of his “Dialogue” between a 


74 Cf. Akasoy: Philosophie und Mystik. 

75 Cf. Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Mosul and Frederick II Hohenstaufen: Notes on 
Atlraddln al-Abharl and Siragaddln al-Urmawi. Occident et Proche-Orient: Contacts 
scientifiques au temps des Croisades. Actes du colloque de Louvain-la-Neuve, 24 et 
25 mars 1997, edites par Isabelle Draelants, Anne Tihon, Baudouin van den Abeele. 
Turnhout 2000 (= Reminiscences. 5), pp. 145-163. 

76 Kaiser Friedrich II. und sein Verhaltnis zur aristotelischen und arabischen Phi¬ 
losophie, in Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, II, pp. 103-137 (reprinted in 
PInHAIS.IP 80, 1999, pp. 275-309; also in Stupor mundi. Zur Geschichte Friedrichs 
II. von Hohenstaufen. Ed. by G. G. Wolf, Darmstadt 1982 (= Wege der Forschung. 
101), pp. 32-75, esp. 65ff; cf. also D. Cabanelas, Frederico II de Sicilia e Ibn Sabin 
de Murcia. Las “cuestiones Sicilianas”, in Miscelanea de estudios arabes y hebraicos 4, 
1955, pp. 31-64 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 80, 1999, pp. 373-406) and G. Kattoura, 
Das mystische und philosophische System des Ibn Sab'in, PhD thesis Tubingen 1977, 
pp. 42ff 

77 Cf. Vansteenkiste, Autori arabi, pp. 352-356. 

78 Cf. E. A. Moody, Galileo and Avempace. The Dynamics of the Leaning Tower 
Experiment, in Journal of the History of Ideas 12, 1951, pp. 163-193; id., Ockham and 
Aegidius of Rome, in Franciscan Studies 9, 1949, pp. 417-442; E. Grant, Motion in 
the Void and the Principle of Inertia in the Middle Ages, in Isis 55, 1964, pp. 265-292 
(also in Grant, Studies in Medieval Science and Natural Philosophy, London, 1981 
[= Variourum Reprints. IX]), esp. p. 269; id., The Principle of the Impenetrability of 
Bodies in the History of Concepts of Separate Space from the Middle Ages to the 
Seventeenth Century, in Isis 69, 1978, pp. 551-571 (also in Grant, Studies in Medieval 
Science, etc.), esp. p. 562; H. Shapiro, Walter Burley and Text 71, in Traditio 16, 1960, 
pp. 359-404. 
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philosopher, a Jew and a Christian. 79 Until now we have no informa¬ 
tion about a Latin translation of Ibn Badjdja’s works. In each single 
case we must check, whether remarks by scholars of the Latin Middle 
Ages on Islamic philosophers are based directly on an oral or written 
Arabic-Latin source, or go back to an Arabic-Latin translation, which 
either reproduces original ideas or texts of a philosopher or merely 
doxographical reports. 

In this context, we should not underestimate the role of the Arabic 
gnomological literature, for example the Adab al-falasifa by the Chris¬ 
tian translator Hunayn Ibn Ishaq (809-873), which was translated in 
the 12th or 13th century into Castilian and Latin. 80 Finally, ideas of 
Islamic philosophers also became known in Medieval Europe through 
Latin translations by Jewish scholars, who either translated from 
Hebrew or from Arabic. 81 An important example of a philosophical 
treatise written in Arabic by a medieval Jewish philosopher and influ¬ 
enced by Islamic philosophy, is the Fons vitae by Solomon Ibn Gabirol 
(Avicebrol; ca. 1020-1057/8), 82 which is preserved only in the Latin 
translation, finished in about 1150 by Johannes Hispanus and Domini - 
cus Gundissalinus in Toledo. It deeply influenced medieval ontological 
discussions about form and matter. 83 We cannot enter here into the 
field of Arabic-Hebrew translations of Islamic philosophical texts by 
Jewish scholars, although it too would be promising for the history of 
Islamic philosophy and for its repercussions in medieval Europe. 84 


79 Cf. J. Jolivet, Abelard et le philosophe, in Revue de Vhistoire des religions 164, 
1963, pp. 181-189. 

80 Cf. J. K. Walsh, Versiones peninsulares del “Kitab Adab Al-Falasifa” de Hunayn 
Ibn Ishaq, in Andalus 41, 1976, pp. 355-384.—On the Arabic original and its sources 
cf. Zakeri, Adab al-falasifa.—Wise sayings are attributed to Greek philosophers, some 
of them received special attention: on the varying picture of Socrates in Arabic litera¬ 
ture cf. Ilai Alon, Socrates in Mediaeval Arabic Literature. Leiden 1991; id., Socrates 
in Arabic Philosophy, in: A Companion to Socrates. Ed. by Sara Ahbel-Rappe and 
Rachana Kamtekar. Malden, London, Victoria 2006, pp. 317-336. 

81 Cf. below § 5.12.1. 

82 Identified and edited by Salomon Munk, Melanges de philosophie juive et arabe, 
Paris 1857 (reprint 1955 and 1979). 

83 Cf. C. Sirat, A History of Jewish Philosophy in the Middle Ages, Cambridge 1985, 
pp. 68ff; H. and M. Simon, Geschichte derjudischen Philosophie, Munich 1984, 67-77 
and references given there. 

84 Much information can now be found in Mauro Zonta: La filosofia antica nel 
Medioevo ebraico. Le traduzioni ebraiche medievali dei testi filosofici antichi. Bres¬ 
cia 1996. = Philosophica. Testi e studi. 2; Giuliano Tamani and M. Zonta: Aristoteles 
Hebraicus. Versioni, commenti e compendi del Corpus Aristotelicum nei manoscritti 
ebraici delle biblioteche italiane. Venezia 1997 (= Eurasiatica 46); the survey by Zonta: 
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5.8. The Latin Transmission of Kindi 

In the following we confine ourselves to Islamic philosophers, who were 
translated directly into Latin. On the spread of these Latin translations 
we have now at our disposal a valuable monograph in Harald Klaus 
Kischlat, Studien zur Verbreitung von Ubersetzungen arabischer phi- 
losophischer Werke in Westeuropa 1150-1400. Das Zeugnis der Bib- 
liotheken (thesis Bonn 1998/99), 85 published in BGPhMA N.F. 54, 
Munster 2000. 

We start with the first great Islamic philosopher, with Kindi from 
the 9th century. We had already mentioned him in connection with 
Alexander of Aphrodisias’ treatise on the intellect in Latin transmis¬ 
sion. Philosophers of medieval Europe had access to Kindi’s trea¬ 
tise “On the Intellect ” 86 which was available to them in two different 
translations, one by Gerard of Cremona and the other perhaps 87 by 
Johannes Hispalensis. Both translations are edited in 1897 by Albino 
Nagy. 88 In Nagy’s edition there follows an edition of the Latin trans- 


The Jewish Mediation in the Transmission of Arabo-Islamic Science and Philosophy 
to the Latin Middle Ages. Historical overview and perspectives of research, in: Wissen 
iiber Grenzen, pp. 89-105; Zonta, Ancient Philosophical Works and Commentaries 
Translated into Hebrew, in: Cambridge History of Medieval Philosophy II, pp. 826-832; 
Steven Harvey, The Greek Library of the Medieval Jewish Philosophers, in: The Librar¬ 
ies of the Neoplatonists , pp. 493-506; id., Islamic Philosophy and Jewish Philosophy, 
in: The Cambridge Companion to Arabic philosophy, pp. 349-369. Cf. also § 5.12.1. 

In rare cases Latin translators have translated Arabic philosophical texts written by 
Jewish scholars. For example, Gerard of Cremona translated from Arabic into Latin 
Isaac Israeli’s “Book of Definitions” and “Book of Elements”: cf. A. Altmann, S. M. 
Stern: Isaac Israeli, a Neo-Platonic Philosopher of the Early Tenth Century, Oxford 1958; 
Sirat, History (s. n. 83), p. 58.—The Latin translation of the “Book of Definitions” is 
edited by Muckle in AHDL 12-13, 1937-8, pp. 299-328.—The Arabic-Hebrew transla¬ 
tion by Nissim Ibn Salomon is edited by H. Hirschfeld in Festschrift zum achtzigsten 
Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneiders, Leipzig 1896, pp. 233-234; hebr. text pp. 131-141. 
The text is not yet compared with Arabic literature on hudud. 

85 = BGPhMA. N.F. 54, Munster. 

86 The Arabic text is edited and translated by J. Jolivet, Vintellect selon Kindi; cf. the 
review by G. Endress in ZDMG 130, 1980, pp. 422-435. 

87 Cf., however, D’Alverny, Al-Kindi: De radiis (s. below n. 96), p. 171, n. 24: “a 
notre avis, peu vraisemblable”.—On the possible authorship of Dominicus Gundis- 
salinus cf. A. A. Akasoy, Die lateinischen Ubersetzungen der Risala fi l-‘aql Al-Kindis, 
in: Intellect et imagination dans la philosophic medievale. Ed. J. Meirinhos and M. C. 
Pacheco. I, Turnhout 2006 (= Societe Internationale pour TEtude de la Philosophic 
Medievale. Rencontres de philosophic medievale. 11,1), pp. 689-701. 

88 Die philosophischen Abhandlungen, pp. 1-11. Cf. H. Bedoret, Les premieres tra¬ 
ductions, pp. 95-97. 
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lation of Kindi’s Liber de somno et visione 89 and of Kindi’s Liber de 
quinque essentiis, 90 both translated by Gerard of Cremona. The Liber 
de quinque essentiis, a discussion of basic terms in Aristotle’s Physics, 
is not preserved in its Arabic original, but seems to be written indeed 
by Kindi. 91 Not quite clear is the authorship of the Liber introducto- 
rius in artem logicae demonstrationis, 92 the last treatise in the edition 
of Nagy. The Latin translator, perhaps Johannes Hispalensis, ascribed 
the text to Mahometh discipulus Alquindi philosophi. In fact, this is a 
literal translation from the 10-century encyclopaedia Rasail Ikhwan 
as-Safa; 93 therefore, an identification is proposed with Abu Sulayman 
Muhammad Ibn Ma'shar al-Busti al-MaqdisI/MuqaddasI, one of the 
alleged authors of the encyclopaedia. 94 

On the influence of Kindi in the Latin Middle Ages, especially in 
Albertus Magnus, we have excellent studies by Angel Cortabarria 
Beita. 95 We can recognize that several treatises by Kindi on natural 


89 Ed. by Nagy (s. prec. n.), pp. 12-27.—The Arabic original is edited by Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Hadi Abu Rida, Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya I, Cairo 1950, pp. 293-311: FI 
mahiyat an-nawm wa-r-ruya. 

90 Ed. by Nagy, pp. 28-40; cf. Nagy p. XIV. 

91 Already Nagy (p. XXV) had pointed at similarities to the Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa 
(s. ed. Khayr al-Din al-Zirkill I, Cairo 1928, 205f.) and to the remarks in Ya'qub! (s. 
Ta’rikh ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1969, p. 148, 7ff. = transl. M. Klamroth, ZDMG 
41, 1887, p. 428); however, he wrongly concluded, that al-Kindi and Rasail Ikhwan 
as-Safa used a common source. In fact, Yaqubi and Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa depend 
upon Kindi: cf. Kindi, Risala ft kammiyyat kutub Aristutalis wa-ma yuhtadju ilaihi ft 
tahsil al-falsafa ed. M. Guidi/R. Walzer, Studi su al-Kindi I: Uno scritto introduttivo 
alio studio di Aristotele, Roma 1940 (= Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, ser. VI, vol. VI, fasc. V), p. 402/ 
Rasail al-Kindi al-falsafiyya, ed. Abu Rida I, pp. 383f. 

Guidi/Walzer had already mentioned the dependence of Ya'qub! upon Kindi; they 
did not discuss, however, that ed. Guidi/Walzer p. 402, 15 (“ wa-l-baht(?) wa-l-khala”)/ 
ed. Abu Rida p. 382,-2 are a corrupt rendering of the terms for “matter” and “form”, 
in Ya'qubi ‘ unsur and sura and in the Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa hay(y)ula and sura. 

92 Pp. 41-64; cf. H. Bedoret, Les premieres traductions, pp. 94f. 

93 S. already T. J. de Boer, Zu Kindi und seiner Schule (in AGPh 13, 1900, pp. 153— 
178), p. 177. 

94 Cf. S. Diwald, Arabische Philosophic und Wissenschaft in der Enzyklopddie Kitab 
Ihwan as-Safa (III), Wiesbaden 1975, p. 11 and the references given there; F. Rosen¬ 
thal, Ahmad B. At-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, New Haven 1943 (= American Oriental Series. 
26), p. 57. 

95 Las obras y lafilosofia de Alfarabi y Alkindi en los escritos de San Alberto Magno, 
Las Caldas de Besaya (Santander) 1953 (originally published in La Ciencia tomista 77, 
1950, pp. 362-387; 78, 1951, pp. 81-104; 79, 1952, pp. 633-656; Estudios Filosoficos 1, 
1951/52, pp. 191-209; 2, 1953, pp. 247-250); id., A partir de quelles sources etudier 
Al-Kindi? ( MIDEO 10,1970, pp. 83-108) pp. 98ff.; id., Al-Kindi vu par Albert le Grand, 
MIDEO 13, 1977, pp. 117-146.—J. Jolivet, The Arabic Inheritance, p. 137 points at 
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sciences and astrology were known to the Latin Middle Ages. 96 Any 
study of Kindi’s echo in the Latin Middle Ages must take this into 
account; 97 it is, moreover, possible that Kindi’s ideas were often over¬ 
shadowed by comparable ideas in Farabi and Avicenna. 98 


5.9. The Latin Transmission of Farabi 

Because of common ideas among Islamic philosophers, it is not always 
easy to distinguish in the Latin tradition between Kindi’s ideas and 
those of later philosophers, like Farabi (died 950 A.D.) and Avicen¬ 
na. 99 This is the case, above all, with the doctrine of the intellect, on 
which Farabi also wrote a treatise. 100 This treatise was translated into 
Latin in the 12th century 101 by a translator, who cannot clearly be 


quotations in Dominicus Gundissalinus’ De divisione philosophiae from the Liber de 
quinque essentiis and from the Liber introductoris in artem logicae demonstrationis. 

96 Cf. the references given by N. Rescher, Al-Kindi. An annotated bibliography, Pitts¬ 
burgh 1964, pp. 5If., no. 4; M.-Th. D’Alverny/F. Hudry: Al-Kindi, De radiis, pp. 167- 
169; D’Alverny, Kindiana; first observations in d’Alverny, Trois opuscules inedits 
d’al-Kindi, in Akten des 24. International Orientalisten-Kongresses (Munich 1957). 
Wiesbaden. 1959, pp. 301-302 (also in d’Alverny, La transmission, 1994); C. S. F. Bur¬ 
nett, Al-Kindi in the Renaissance, in Sapientiam atnemus. Humanismus und Aristo- 
telismus in der Renaissance. Festschrift fur Eckhard Kefiler zum 60. Geburstag. Ed. by 
Paul Richard Blum, Constance Blackwell and Charles Lohr. Munich 1999, pp. 13-30 
(including edition and translation of Kindi, De mutatione temporum, Latin fragment 
and “On Comets”.—German and Latin fragment). The complete text of De mutatione 
can be found in Gerrit Bos, Charles Burnett: Scientific Weather Forecasting in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. The Writings of Al-Kindi. Studies, Editions, and Translations of the Arabic, 
Hebrew and Latin Texts. London and New York 2000, pp. 263-323.—Charles Burnett 
speaks of a “second revelation of Arabic philosophy” during the Italian Renaissance; 
s. his “The Second Revelation of Arabic Philosophy and Science: 1492-1562”, in Islam 
and the Italian Renaissance. Ed. by Ch. Burnett and Anna Contadini. London. 1999 
[= Warburg Institute Colloquia. 5], pp. 185-198. 

97 Cf. e.g. on Kindi’s De Radiis (s. prec. n.) K. Hedwig, Sphaera Lucis, Munster 
1980 (= BGPhMA N.F. 18), pp. 98-100.—In the 13th century Aegidius Romanus used 
this text in his Errorum philosophorum-, s. J. Koch (ed.), Giles of Rome—Errores philos- 
ophorum, English translation by. J. O. Riedl, Milwaukee 1944, pp. XLVI-XLVI.—Cf. 
also G. Federici Vescovini, La tradizione stoica e il pensiero di Alkindi, in ead., Studi, 
pp. 33-52, esp. 38ff. 

98 Cf. P. Zambelli, L’immaginazione e il suo potere, in Orientalische Kultur, 

pp. 188-206. 

99 Cf. Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes, and Ramon Guerrero, En el centenario. 

100 Risalafi l-‘aql, ed. M. Bouyges, Beirut 1938 (= Bibliotheca arabica scholasticorum, 
ser. Arabe, VIII, 1); cf. the annotated translation by F. Lucchetta: Farabi — Epistola 
sull’intelletto. 

101 Cf. Lucchetta: Farabi—Epistola sull’intelletto, p. 5. 
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identified. 102 Through this translation its ideas became well received by 
many authors of the Middle Ages. 103 

Not less important became the influence of Farabi’s “Enumeration 
of Sciences” (Ihsa al-ulum ) 104 in the Middle Ages. From this treatise 
we have two translations made in the 12th century: 105 one, a less precise 
version, which is ascribed to Dominicus Gundissalinus, 106 whose De 
divisione philosophiae made use of it; 107 the other translation is literal 108 
and made by Gerard of Cremona, who perhaps intended to improve 


102 De intellectu, ed. Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes, pp. 115-126. The usefulness 
of this Latin translation for the establishment of the Arabic original is emphasized 
by F. Lucchetta, Osservazioni sulla traduzione latina medievale del “de intellectu” di 
Farabi nei confronti col testo arabo, in Adas del V congreso internacional de filosofia 
medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 937-942. 

103 Cf. the references given in Lucchetta: Farabi—Epistola sull’intelletto, p. 17; 
J. Bach, Albertus Magnus, pp. 85ff.; Thery, Autour du decret de 1210, pp. 37ff.; Richard 
C. Taylor, Abstraction in al-Farabi, in: Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo¬ 
sophical Association. Annual meeting. 80, Bronx, NY 2006, pp. 151-168 (on Farabi’s 
theory of the intellect and its impact on Thomas Aquinas, partly through the Long 
Commentary on De anirna, by Averroes and other works). 

104 Among others edited by A. Gonzales Palencia, Al-Farabi, Catalogo de la scien- 
cias, Madrid 2 1953 and by 'Uthman Amin, Cairo 1968. 

105 Cf. Alain Galonnier, Dominicus Gundissalinus et Gerard de Cremona, deux 
possibles strategies de traduction: le cas de l’encyclopedie farabienne du De scientiis, 
in: Une lumiere venue d’ailleurs, pp. 103-117. 

106 Ed. by Gonzalez Palencia (s. n. 104) pp. 85-176; critical edition by M. Alonso 
Alonso, Domingo Gundisalvo De scientiis, Madrid-Granada 1954. New edition, with 
German translation, by Jakob Hans Josef Schneider, Freiburg i. Br. 2006. = Herders 
Bibliothek der Philosophie des Mittelalters. 9. 

The text can already be found in Opera omnia quae Latina lingua conscripta reperiri 
potuerunt, ed. G. Camerarius [= William Chalmers], Paris 1638 (repr. Frankfurt 1969), 
pp. 1-37. 

107 Cf. Ludwig Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus, De divisione philosophiae, Munster 
1903 (= BGPhMA IV/2-3), pp. 166ff. and on Dominicus’s concept of sciences cf. Alex¬ 
ander Fidora, Dominicus Gundissalinus und die arabische Wissenschaftstheorie, in: 
Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 467-482. 

M. Bouyges, Notes sur les philosophes arabes connus des Latins au Moyen Age 
(Melanges de VUniversite Saint-Joseph. IX/2, 1923), pp. 56ff. shows that the Arabic 
contributes to the establishment of Gundissalinus’ Latin text. 

Gundissalinus’ De divisione philosophiae was used by Robert Kilwardby, De ortu 
scientiarum (written about 1246-47); Kilwardby (d. 1279) also knew Avicenna’s divi¬ 
sion of sciences (based on Avicenna’s Kitab al-Shifa, Latin translation; cf. below § 
9.1); cf. E. Weber, la classification des sciences a Paris vers 1250, in Etudes sur Avi- 
cenne, ed. J. Jolivet and R. Rashed, Paris 1984, pp. 77-101. 

Ideas of Farabi and other Islamic philosophers often became known in the Middle 
Ages through the works of Gundissalinus; cf. e.g. Gilbert Dahan, Notes et textes sur la 
poetique au Moyen Age, in AHDL 47, 1980 (Paris 1981), pp. 171-239. 

108 Ed. (from ms. Paris 9335) by A. Gonzalez Palencia (s. n. 104), pp. 119-176; 
edited, with German translation, by Franz Schupp, Hamburg 2005. = Philosophische 
Bibliothek. 568. 
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the one ascribed to Dominicus Gundissalinus. 109 Finally, there existed 
in Latin another text on division of sciences, attributed to Farabi, but 
until now unknown in its Arabic original, the De ortu scientiarum , 110 
which was known to Vincent de Beauvais * * 111 and to Daniel of Morley. 112 
It was translated by Johannes Hispanus, perhaps with the assistance of 
Johannes Gundissalinus. 113 

This is not yet an exhaustive list of Farabi’s works translated into 
Latin. A standard survey of all Farabi-texts translated into Latin is still 
D. Salman (Salmon), “The Mediaeval Latin Translations of Alfarabi’s 
Works” from the year 1939. 114 According to his list, which we will 
supplement and revise, we can add the following texts: 

1) The Declaratio compendiosa super libris rhetoricorum Aristotelis 
(mentioned Salman p. 246) has its origin in the Didascalia in Rhetori- 
cam Aristotelis ex glosa Alpharabii, a Latin translation by Hermannus 
Alemannus from the year 1256. 115 Its Arabic original, the Sadr Kitab 
al-Khitaba, an introduction to Shark Kitab al-Khitaba li-Aristutalis, 
is lost. 

2) The Liber exercitationis ad viam felicitatis, which Salman had 
found 116 and published, 117 could be identified by Manuel Alonso 118 with 


109 This is assumed by H. G. Farmer, who compared the chapter on music in dif¬ 
ferent Latin versions: s. Farmer, The Influence of Al-Farabi’s “Ihsa’ al-‘ulum” on the 
Writers on Music in Western Europe, in JRAS 1932, pp. 561-592, esp. 574ff. = id., 
Al-Farabi’s Arabic-Latin Writings on Music , pp. 16ff. 

110 Ed. C. Baeumker, Al-Farabi iiber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften (de ortu sci¬ 
entiarum), Munich 1916 (= BGPhMA XIX/3). 

111 Cf. Marie-Christine Duchenne and Monique Paulmier-Foucart: Vincent de Beau¬ 
vais et al-Farabi, De ortu scientiarum. —In: Une lumiere venue d’ailleurs, pp. 119-140. 

112 Cf. Charles Burnett, The Introduction of Arabic Learning into England. London 
1997. = The Panizzi Lectures. 1996. 

113 Cf. H. G. Farmer, A Further Arabic-Latin Writing on Music, JRAS 1933, 
pp. 307-322 (= id., Al-Farabi’s Arabic-Latin Writings on Music, pp. 37-58; Bedoret, 
Les premieres traductions, pp. 88ff. 

114 NSchol 13, 1939, pp. 245-261; cf. also Bedoret, Les premieres traductions. 

115 Ed. by M. Grignaschi, in J. Langhade/M. Grignaschi, Al-Farabi. Deux ouvrages 
inedits sur la rhetorique, Beyrouth 1971 (= Recherches publiees sous la dir. de Vlnstitut 
de lettres orientales de Beyrouth, ser. 1, t. 48), pp. 149-257.—On the after-life in the 
Middle Ages s. A. Maieru, Influenze arabe e discussioni, pp. 251ff. 

116 Salman, The Mediaeval Latin Translations, p. 248f. 

117 In Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale 12, 1940, pp. 33-48.—New edi¬ 
tion (from ms. Paris 6286, fol. 21v), with analysis, by M.-Th. D’Alverny, Un temoin 
muet des luttes doctrinales du XIII e siecle in AHDL 16, 1949 (223-248), 241-242. 

118 Traducciones del Arcediano Domingo Gundisalvo, in al-Andalus 12, 1947 
(pp. 295-339), pp. 320-328. 
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Farabi, Kitab at-Tanbih 'ala sabil al-saada 119 and its Latin translator 
could be identified by him as Dominicus Gundissalinus. 

3) We do not have a complete Latin translation of Farabi’s logical 
works. 120 Salman collected the quotations from Latin scholastic phi¬ 
losophers 121 and concluded from them the existence of a Latin transla¬ 
tion. Additional material collected by Mario Grignaschi in his article, 
published in 1972, on Les traductions latines des ouvrages de la logique 
arabe et Vabrege dAlfarabi. 122 In an appendix 123 he connected with 
good arguments Latin fragments, which Salman had edited under the 
title Notas ex logica Alpharabii quaedam sumpta 124 with Farabi’s Kitab 
Bari Arminiyas ay al-ibara, an adaptation of Aristotle’s De interpre¬ 
tation. 125 The Latin text is shorter, but appears to be based on the 
aforementioned text by Farabi. The assumption of Nicolas Rescher, 126 
that we have here a Latin translation of Farabi’s lost Kitab Sharait 
al-burhan, cannot be confirmed. 127 

4) The Flos Alpharabii secundum sententiam Aristotelis, which nei¬ 
ther Salman nor the editor Jeanne Bignami-Odier 128 could identify, is 
according to Alonso Alonso, 129 a fragmentary translation of Farabi’s 
‘Uyun al-masail . 13 ° 


119 Ed. Hyderabad 1346/1927; new edition by Dja‘far Al Yasin, Beirut 1985. 

120 The Arabic text is published by Rafiq al-‘Adjam (part 1-3) and by Majid 
Fakhry under the title al-Mantiq ‘ind al-Fdrabi (Beirut 1985-87). Another edition by 
Muhammad TaqI Daneshpazuh: al-Mantiqiyat li-l-Fdrdbl , 2 vols., Qumm 1408/1987-8. 

121 Salman, The Mediaeval Latin Translations, pp. 256-260. 

122 AHDL 39, 1972, pp. 41-107. 

123 Pp. 97-101. 

124 In his article: Fragments inedits de la logique d’Alfarabi, in Revue des sciences 
philosophiques 32, 1948, pp. 222-225. 

125 The passages edited by Grignaschi can be found now in the edition by ‘Adjam 
(s. n. 548) in vol. I, pp. 133ff. and in the edition by Daneshpazuh (s. n. 120) in vol. I, 
pp. 83ff.—Grignaschi wrongly identifies the beginning of the Arabic passage on the 
alfaz ad-dalla (vocabula significatoria) with the Latin text ed. Salman, Fragments 
inedits (s. prec.n.) p. 223, 16ff. and p. 223, 1-15. 

126 On the Provenance of the Logica Alpharabii, in New Scholasticism 37, 1963, 
pp. 498-500. 

127 Rescher had concluded this from sporadic correspondences with Farabi’s 
al-Fusul al-khamsa (now edited by ‘Adjam I, 63ff. [cf. esp. 67, ult.ss.], ed. Daneshpazuh 
I, pp. 18ff. [cf. esp. 22,12ffi], an extract from Farabi’s lost Kitab Shard'it al-burhan. The 
correspondences with Farabi’s treatise on Aristotle’s De interpretatione are, however, 
more convincing. 

128 Le Manuscript Vatican 2186, in AHDL 12-13, 1937-8 (pp. 133-166), pp. 54f. 

129 Traducciones del Arcediano Domingo Gundisalvo (s. n. 118), p. 319. 

130 Ed. F. Dieterici, Alfarabi’s philosophische Abhandlungen, pp. 56-58, 12; also 
edited, together with the Latin fragment and an Arabic-Latin glossary by M. Cruz 
Hernandez, El “Fontes questionum” (‘Uyun Al-Masail) de Abu Nasr Al-Farabi, in 
AHDL 25-26 (1950, 1951), pp. 303-323. 
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5) Still incomplete is our knowledge of Farabi’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics and its Latin transmission. Alexander Birkenmayer 131 
published in 1935 a Latin text by Gerard of Cremona, which bears the 
title Distinctio sermonis Abunazar Alpharabi super librum auditus nat- 
uralis. This text is in fact a survey of the contents of the second half 
of Aristotle’s Physics and is not identical with Farabi’s commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics, which is mentioned several times in Latin sources. 132 
As not a single Arabic work by Farabi on Aristotle’s Physics is preserved, 
the only possibility is the comparison of quotations from that work, 
for example in Ibn Badjdja’s commentary on Aristotle’s Physics. 133 The 
same procedure could be fohowed with regard to the quotations by 
Albertus Magnus from different works ascribed to Farabi. 134 Here we 
should check, however, in each case, whether some confusions occured. 
Helmut Gatje proved in one case that Albertus Magnus’ quotation from 
Farabi’s alleged Liber de sensu et sensato in fact derives from Averroes. 135 
This, however, does not diminish the value of the Latin transmission of 
Farabi as a source for lost writings by Farabi and for the comprehensive 
influence of Farabi on Latin scholastic philosophy. 136 Farabi’s political 
philosophy seems not to have found an echo in scholastic philosophy. 137 


5.10. Ibn Sind in the Latin Middle Ages 

5.10.1. The Latin Transmission of Ibn Sind 138 

Much greater than Farabi’s influence is the importance of Ibn Slna/ 
Avicenna (died 1037 A.D.) for the philosophy and history of medi- 


131 Eine wiedergefundene Ubersetzung Gerhards von Cremona, in BGPhMA, Suppl. 
Ill, Halbbd., Munster 1935, pp. 472-481; id., Etudes d’histoire des sciences et de la phi¬ 
losophic du Moyen Age, Wroclaw, 1970 (= Studia Copernicana. 1), pp. 22-23. 

132 S. Bedoret, Les premieres traductions, pp. 252-256. 

133 Ed. M. Fakhry, Sharh as-sama at-tabVi, Beirut 1973; ed. Man Ziyada, Shuruhat 
as-sama at-tabVi, Beirut 1978. An edition of additional parts not contained in the 
mentioned editions can be found in Lettinck, Aristotle’s Physics. 

134 Cf. A. Cortabarria, Las obras y lafilosofia (s. n. 95), pp. 15ff. 

135 Gatje, Der Liber de sensu et sensato von al-Farabl bei Albertus Magnus, in 
Oriens christianus 48, 1964, pp. 107-116. 

136 Cf. besides the references given above also those in N. Rescher (s. n. 96) p. 51. 

137 Michael J. Sweeney compared it with Thomas Aquinas’ differing concept in his 
article “Aquinas on Limits to Political Responsibility for Virtue: a comparison to al- 
Farabi”, in: The Review of Metaphysics 62, 2009, pp. 819-847. 

138 Cf. now Jules Janssens, art. Ibn Slna (Avicenna), Latin Translations of, in: Ency¬ 
clopedia of Medieval Philosophy I, 2010, pp. 522-527 (also on Avicenna’s influence). 
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cine in the Middle Ages. In the past, research could rely only on often 
insufficient editions, which were published in 1485 in Pavia or in 1508 
in Venice. 139 —After Moritz Steinschneider’s attempt in 1904/1905, to 
collect all available information about the Latin Avicenna in his Die 
europaischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Arabischen, and after sporadic 
efforts to add new facts 140 and to publish new texts, including the Latin 
version of Ibn SIna s biography by DjuzdjanI, 141 we had to wait more 
than 30 years until H. Bedoret started to check all Latin manuscripts 
of Avicenna and to sketch a first picture of the first Latin translations 
of Avicenna in the 12th century in Toledo. 142 Finally, Marie-Therese 
D’Alverny succeeded in creating through her publications since 1952, 143 


139 Thus M. Winter in his study of Avicennas Opus agregium de anima (Liber sextus 
naturalium), thesis Munich 1903. 

140 Cf. e.g. C. Sauter, Avicennas Bearbeitung der aristotelischen Metaphysik, Freiburg/ 
Br. 1912 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 45, 1999, pp. 109-232), pp. 15ff. 

141 E.g. the biography of Ibn SIna, written by DjuzdjanI, which appears in the 
introduction of Ibn Sina’s Kitdb as-Shifa and from that was translated into Latin; 
A. Birkenmayer edited the Latin version under the title Avicennas Vorrede zum 
“Liber Sufficiente” und Roger Bacon , in Revue neoscolastique de philosophie 36, 1934, 
pp. 308-320 and herewith made available a source of Roger Bacon (s. Birkenmayer 
pp. 310f.). On the Arabic-Latin biography of Avicenna cf. now S. van Riet, Donnees 
biographiques pour l’histoire du Shifa’ d’Avicenne, in Academie Royale de Belgique, 
Bulletin de la classe des lettres et des sciences morales et politiques, 5 e s., 66 (1980-1), 
pp. 314-329. 

142 Les premieres versions toledanes de philosophie. Oeuvres d’Avicenne, in RNSP 
41, 1938, pp. 374-400 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 53, 1999, pp. 290-316. 

143 Ibn SIna et l’occident medieval, in: D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. I.; 
L’introduction d’Avicenne en Occident. Revue du Caire 27 (no. 141), 1951, pp. ISO- 
139 = in d’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. II; Notes (with detailed remarks on the 
Latin translation and the Arabic original), also in D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, 
no. IV; Les traductions latines d’Ibn SIna et leur diffusion au Moyen Age, in Mille- 
naire dAvicenne. Congres de Bagdad, 20-28 mars 1952. Le Caire 1952, pp. 59-69; = 
d’Alverny, Avicenna nella storia della cultura medioevale, Roma 1957 (= Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, anno CCCLIV—1957. Problemi attuali di scienzia e di cultura. 
Quaderno. 40), pp. 71-90; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. V; L’explicit du 
“De animalibus” d’Avicenne, traduit par Michel Scot, in Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des 
Chartres 115,1957, pp. 32-42; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. IX; Avicenne, 
son traducteur Andrea Alpago, et l’histoire des religions.—In: D’Alverny, Avicenne 
en Occident, no. XII (originally published in Congres des orientalistes XXIII, 1954, 
pp. 362-363); Andrea Alpago interprete et commentateur d’Avicenne, in Atti del 
XII congresso internazionale di filosofia (Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1958) 9, Firenze 
1960, pp. 1-6; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. XIV; Avicenna Latinus. Codi¬ 
ces. Descripsit... Addenda collegerunt Simone van Riet et Pierre Jodogne. Louvain- 
La-Neuve, Leiden; 1994. [Pp. 1-348 are a republication of “Avicenna Latinus” from 
AHDL 1961 (Paris 1962)—1971 (1972)]. 

The manuscripts are listed in the following publications by D’Alverny: La tradi¬ 
tion manuscripte de l’Avicenne Latin, in Melanges Taha Husain, publ. by A. Badawi, 
Le Caire 1962, pp. 67-78; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. VI; Survivance et 
renaissance d’Avicenne a Venice et a Padoue, in Venezia e I’Oriente tra tardo medioevo 
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a solid basis for the project Avicenna Latinus, which aims at the critical 
edition of the Latin translations of Avicenna, including a comparison 
of the Arabic original. With this aim and with the material collected 
by D’Alverny, Simone van Riet edited since 1972, on the basis of her 
own results, 144 the Latin version of the following parts of Ibn Sina’s 
encyclopaedia Kitab al-Shifa: 

1) Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus , 145 including a fragment 
from the Latin translation, finished by Arnaldus ofVillanovain 1306 
in Barcelona, of Ibn Sina’s medical treatise al-Adwiya al-qalbiyya. 146 

2) Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia divina} 47 

3) Liber primus naturalium. Tractatus primus: De causis et principiis 
naturalium . 148 


e rinascimento , Venezia 1966 (= Civilta europea e civilta veneziana. Aspetti e prob- 
lemi. 4), pp. 75-102; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. XV; Les traductions 
d’Avicenne. Quelques resultats d’une enquete, in Ve congres international dArabisants 
et d’Islamisants, Bruxelles 1970, Actes, Bruxelles 1971 (= Correspondence d’Orient. 11), 
pp. 151-158; = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. VII; Avicennisme en Italia, in 
Oriente e Occidente, pp. 117-139. = D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. XVI. 

144 La traduction latine du “De anima” d’Avicenne, in Revue philosophique de 
Louvain 61, 1963, pp. 583-626; De latijnse vertaling van Avicenna’s Kitab Al-Nafs, 
in Orientalia Gandensia 1, 1964, pp. 203-216; Recherches concernant la traduction 
arabo-latine du Kitab Al-Nafs d’Ibn SIna. La notion d’idjma—voluntas, in Atti del 
III Congresso di studi arabi e islamici (Ravello, 1-6 settembre 1966), Napoli 1967, 
pp. 641-648. 

145 Louvain-Leiden 1972; 1968 (= part IV-V). Cf. M. Kurdzialek, Die ersten Aus- 
wirkungen Avicennas “Liber de anima seu Sextus de naturalibus” und Averroes’ 
“Metaphysik” auf die Lateiner, in Actas del V congreso internacional defilosofia medi¬ 
eval I; Madrid 1979, pp. 897-903.—In the 13th century Aegidius Romanus used that 
book and Ibn Sina’s Philosophia prima in his Errores philosophorum: cf. J. Koch (ed.), 
Giles of Rome (s. n. 97) p. XLIV; Chr. van Nispen tot Sevenaar, La pensee religieuse 
d’Avicenne vue par Gilles de Rome, in MIDEO 8, 1964/66, pp. 209-252. 

146 In part IV-V, pp. 187-210. Cf. van Riet, Trois traduction latines d’un texte 
d’Avicenne: “al-Adwiya al-qalbiyya”, in Actas do IV congresso de estudios arabes e 
islamicos (Coimbra-Lisboa 1968), Leiden 1971, pp. 339-334. 

147 Louvain-Leiden 1977 (part I-IV); 1980 (part V-X); 1983 (Lexiques).—Cf. on 
this and on the Liber de anima R.Ramon Guerrero, La Metafisica de Avicena en la 
edad media latina. A proposito de dos recientes publicaciones, in Boletin de la Asocia- 
cion espahola de orientalistas 15, 1979, pp. 243-248; M.-Cl. Lambrechts, Un fleuron de 
l’Avicenna Latinus, in Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique 79, 1984, pp. 79-87. 

148 Louvain-la-Neuve/Leiden 1992.—On the Latin translation cf. Jules Janssens, 
L’Avicenne Latin: particularity d’une traduction, in: Avicenna and His Heritage. 
Ed. J. Janssens and D. de Smet. Leuven 2002, pp. 113-129. = Reprint in: Janssens, Ibn 
Sind and His Influence on the Arabic and Latin World. Aldershot/Burlington 2006 
(= Variorum Collected Studies Series CS 843), no. XIV. 
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4) Liber primus naturalium. Tractatus secundus: De motu et de con- 
similibus. U9 

5) Liber tertius naturalium. De generatione et corruptione. 150 

6) Liber quartus naturalium de actionibus et passionibus qualitatum 
primarum. 151 

If we compare this enumeration with the list of Arabic-Latin transla¬ 
tions, which D’Alverny has published, 152 we find several parts from 
Avicenna’s Latin al-Shifa unpublished, namely from the part on logic, 153 
the rhetoric, 154 the physical books except tertius, quartus and sextus 
de naturalibus. 155 After the completion of the whole edition a final 
conclusion on the Latin translators will be possible: as translators are 
mentioned—if we leave aside the late translator Andrea Alpago (died 
1522) 156 —Avendauth, also called Israelita philosophus, who translated 


149 The edition was begun by S. van Riet and is finalized by J. Janssens and A. Allard 
(Bruxelles 2006).—On the text cf. Janssens, L’Avicenne Latin: un temoin (indirect) des 
commentateurs (Alexandre d’Aphrodisie—Themistius—Jean Philopon), in: Tradition 
et traduction. Les textes philosophiques et scientifiques au Moyen Age. Hommage a 
F. Bossier. Ed. R. Beyers et al. Leuven 1999, pp. 89-105 (reprint in Janssens, Ibn Sind 
(s. prec. n.), no. XV. 

150 Louvain-Leiden 1987. Cf. van Riet, Le “de generatione et corruptione” d’Avicenne 
en traduction latine medievale, in Philosophie im Mittelalter , pp. 131-139. 

151 Louvain - Leiden 1989. 

152 Notes, pp. 349ff; cf. van Riet, The Impact of Avicenna’s Philosophical works in 
the West, in Enlr III, 1985, pp. 104-107. 

153 Cf. A. Chemin, La traduction latine medievale de l’lsagoge d’Avicenne. Notes 
pour une edition critique, in Proceedings of the World Congress on Aristotle (Thes¬ 
saloniki, August 7-14, 1978), II, Athens 1981, pp. 304-307.—The Latin version of the 
Analytica posteriora (Burhan) appears as a fragment in Dominicus Gundissalinus, De 
divisionephilosophiae, ed. Baur (s. n. 107) pp. 124-133 (cf. 304-308). Cf. H. Hugonnard- 
Roche, La classification des sciences de Gundisallinus et l’influence d’Avicenne, in 
Etudes sur Avicenne (s. n. 107), pp. 41-75. 

154 Cf. D’Alverny, Notes, p. 351. 

155 The remaining section of Physics will be edited by J. Janssens. The section on 
Animals will be edited by A. van Oppenraay, who published an article on that: Michael 
Scot’s Translation of Avicenna’s Treatise on Animals. Tradition et traduction. Les textes 
philosophiques et scientifiques grecs au Moyen Age Latin. Hommage a Fernand Bossier. 
Edite par Rita Beyers, Jozef Brams, Dirk Sacre, Koenraad Verrycken. Leuven 1999, 
pp. 107-114.—On the Latin transmission of the Book on meteorology ( Liber quintus) 
cf. Jean-Marc Mandosio / Carla Di Martino, La “Meteorologie” d’Avicenne ( Kitab 
al-Sifd' V) et sa diffusion dans le monde latin, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 406-424. 

156 Cf. D’Alverny, Andrea Alpago (s. n. 143) and Raphaela Veit, Der Arzt Andrea 
Alpago, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 305-316.—The discussed edition of the transla¬ 
tion by Alpago (Venice 1546) is reprinted in 1969 in Westmead, Farnborough. Even 
this Latin version can be useful for the critical edition of the Arabic, as has been 
shown by F. Lucchetta (ed. and transl.): Avicenna, Epistola sulla vitafutura (ar-Risdla 
al-adhawiyya fi l-ma‘ad), Padova 1969 (cf. pp. Xlf.). On the transmission of the Risala 
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from Arabic into the colloquial Spanish of that time and Dominicus 
Gundissalinus, who translated from the colloquial Spanish into Latin; 
furthermore, Michael Scot (about 1175-1235), Hermannus Alemannus 
(d. 1272), Alfred of Sareshel (about 1210) and for the medical treatise 
al-Adwiya al-qalbiyya 157 Arnaldus of Villanova (about 1240-1311). 
Perhaps Gerard of Cremona too was involved in the translation. 158 This 
would explain, why he is mentioned in some manuscripts as transla¬ 
tor; he was a contemporary of Dominicus Gundissalinus in Toledo 
and translated Avicenna’s Canon medicinae into Latin. 159 

In rare cases medieval scholars quoted from Islamic philosophers 
by translating directly from their source into Latin. For example 
Raymund Martin (died 1285) quotes in his Pugio fidei by translat¬ 
ing directly from Avicenna’s Kitab al-Isharat wa-t-tanbihat and from 
Kitab an-Nadjat. 160 


5.10.2. “Avicennism” 

Besides “Averroism”, 161 the influence of Avicenna’s philosophy on 
medieval scholastic philosophers received much attention among his¬ 
torians of European medieval philosophy. 162 Ernest Gilson spoke in 
1230 in connection with Augustinian theories on illuminationism of 
“Avicennizing Augustinism” 163 and did so under the influence of the 
19th century scholar Ernest Renan, who in his monograph on Averroes 
et Vaverroisme propagated the thesis of an “Averroistic school”. 164 At 


cf. also ead., La cosidetta “teoria della doppia verita”.—A passage from Ibn Sina, Risala 
adhawiyya and its Latin version by Andrea Alpago (Avicenna, De Almahad) can be 
found in D’Alverny, Anniya—anitas, in: Melanges offerts a Etienne Gilson. Toronto- 
Paris. 1959, pp. 59-91. (Also in D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. X). 

We should add here, that Avicenna’s division of sciences, his Tractatus de divisioni 
bus scientiarum in the Latin translation by Alpago (fol. 139-146), has been analysed by 
L. Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinus (s. n. 107), 346-349; a French translation (based on 
the Arabic) has been published by G. C. Anawati in MIDEO 13, 1977, pp. 323-335. 

157 Cf. van Riet, Impact (s. n. 152), col. 105a. 

158 Cf. § 5.5. 

159 On the Arabic-Latin transmission of the Qanun fi t-tibb cf. U. Weisser, The 
Influence of Avicenna on Medical Studies in the West, in Enlr III (1985), p. 107. 

160 Cf. D’Alverny, Notes, p. 358 and Cortabarria, La connaissance, pp. 281f. 

161 Cf. on this below § 5.11. 

162 S. van Steenberghen, Die Philosophic im 13. Jahrhundert, p. 112.—Cf. however 
below § 5.12.1. 

163 Cf. below § 5.12.2. 

164 Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes; cf. also id., Avicenne en Occident au Moyen 
Age, in AHDL 40, 1973, pp. 7-36. = Oriente e Occidente, pp. 65-96; id., Roger Mar- 
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the same time Gilson assumed, that Averroes’ ideas were not traceable 
among Christian thinkers before 1230.—Some years after Gilson R. 
de Vaux 165 went so far as to maintain the existence of an Avicennian 
school tradition. Here, we see the danger of an overestimation of the 
so-called “Avicennism” or “Averroism”. This is clearly recognized by 
Fernand van Steenberghen in his description of the “Philosophy in the 
13th Century”, as he entitled his book, which appeared in French in 
1966 and in 1977 in a revised German version. 166 Van Steenberghen 
points at the diversity of existing trends of thought and avoids the 
use of catchwords like “Averroism” or “Avicennism”, 167 which wrongly 
presuppose the existence of dominating “school traditions”. 168 

Therefore, historians of medieval philosophy should restrict them¬ 
selves to the examination of those Arabic sources, which medieval scho¬ 
lastic philosophers have used and either have approved or rejected. We 
find a colourful palette of Avicenna’s ideas with varying accentuations 
in Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and many other thinkers. This 
shows the still recommendable small book by Amelie Marie Goichon on 
La philosophic d’Avicenne et son influence en Europe medievale, which 
was publised in 1942 and reappeared in 1951 in a revised version. 169 Later 


ston: Un cas d’augustinisme avicennisant. AHDL 8, 1933, pp. 37-42; reprinted in Pln- 
HAIS.IP 47, 1999, pp. 187-192. 

165 Notes et textes sur l’avicennisme latin aux confins des XII e -XIII e siecles, Paris 
1932. = Bibliotheque thomiste. 20. Reprinted in PInHAlS.IP 46, 1999, pp. 223-404. 

166 Philosophic im 13. Jahrhundert. —Cf. id., Introduction a I’etude de la philosophie 
medievale, Louvain 1974, p. 544.—The value of van Steenberghen’s description is not 
essentially affected by his obsolete opinion expressed in ch. 2 of his Philosophie im 13. 
Jahrhundert, that the culture of the Arabs only possesses an extraordinary ability to 
assimilate and has not developed something on its own. More serious, however, is the 
fact, that his description is not sufficiently based on a comparison with the Arabic - 
Latin sources of scholastic philosophers. 

167 The terms continue to be used in the historiography of philosophy; cf. e.g. the 
article by R. Ramon Guerrero, En el centenario de E. Gilson; cf. also e.g. P.-M. de 
Contenson, Avicennisme latin et vision de dieu au debut du XIIP siecle, in AHDL 34, 
1959, pp. 29-97; or C. J. de Vogel, Avicenna en zijn invloed op het West-Europese den- 
ken, in Algemeen Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbergeerte en Psychologie 44, 1951-2, 
pp. 3-16, esp. lOff. and K. Foster, Avicenna and Western Thought in the 13th century, 
in Avicenna: Scientist and Philosopher. A Millenary Symposium, ed. by G. M. Wickens, 
London 1952, 108-123 (reprinted in PInHAlS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 160-175). 

168 Van Steenberghen, Die Philosophie im 13. Jahrhundert, pp. 179ff. Cf. the simi¬ 
lar criticism by Th. Crowley, Roger Bacon and Avicenna, in Philosophical Stud¬ 
ies 2, 1952, pp. 82-88 and already in 1934 J. Teicher in his article “Gundissalino e 
l’agostinismo avicennizzante”, in Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica 26, 1934, pp. 252- 
258 (reprinted in PInHAlS.IP 47, 1999, pp. 236-242). Both articles are not mentioned 
by van Steenberghen. 

169 Paris (reprint 1979, 1981), pp. 89ff.; English translation by M. S. Khan, The 
philosophy of Avicenna and its Influence on Medieval Europe, Delhi-Patna-Varanasi, 
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publications are listed in the aforementioned book of van Steenberghen 
and in the article “The Impact of Avicenna’s Philosophical Works in the 
West”, published by the Avicenna-specialist Simone van Riet in 1985. 170 
We can add some research results, which both scholars have overlooked 
or which were published or republished after them: 

Jan A. Aertsen, Avicenna’s Doctrine of the Primary Notions and Its 
Impact on Medieval Philosophy, in Islamic Thought in the Middle Ages, 
pp. 21-42; Anna A. Akasoy, Ibn Slna in the Arab West: The Testimony 
of an Andalusian Sufi, in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica 
medievale 21, 2010, pp. 287-312, esp. 297-299 (the Latin translations). 
M. Alonso Alonso, Ibn Sina y sus primeras influencias en el mundo 
latino, in Revista del Instituto Egipcio de estudios islamicos 1, 1953, 
pp. 36-57 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 86-107); M. Cruz 
Hernandez, La significacion del pensamiento de Avicena y su inter- 
pretacion por la filosofia occidental, in Avicenna Commemorative Vol¬ 
ume, Calcutta 1956, pp. 133-146 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, 
pp. 243-256); Alfonso Garda Marques, La polemica sobre el ser en el 
Avicena y Averroes Latinos, in Anuario filosofico. Pamplona XX, 1987, 
pp. 73-103; Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Das Lehrstiick von den vier Intellek- 
ten in der Scholastik: von den arabischen Quellen bis zu Albertus Mag¬ 
nus, in Recherches de Theologie et Philosophie medievales. Forschungen 
zur Theologie und Philosophie des Mittelalters. Koln; Leuven LXVI/1, 
1999, pp. 21-77; 171 Hasse, Avicenna’s De anima in the West. The For¬ 
mation of a Peripatetic Philosophy of the Soul, 1160-1300. London, 
Turin 2000. = Warburg Institute Studies and Texts. 1; Hasse; Amos 
Bertolacci (ed.): The Arabic, Hebrew and Latin Reception of Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics. Berlin 2011 (on the influence of Avicenna’s Metaphys¬ 
ics in the 11th—16th c. with regard to essence—existence, theory of 
universal; God as necessary being; theory of emanation); Jules Jans¬ 
sens, The Reception of Avicenna’s Physics in the Latin Middle Ages, 
in: O Ye Gentlemen, pp. 55-64; cf. id., The Physics of the Avicenna 
Latinus and its Significance for the Reception of Aristotle’s Physics 


1961.—Goichon’s article L’influence d’Avicenne en Occident, in Institut des Belles 
Lettres Arabes (IBLA) 14, 1951, pp. 373-385 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, 
pp. 123-135) is a summarizing survey, which also sketches the role of Avicenna’s 
scientific writing for the Middle Ages. 

170 Mentioned above n. 152. 

171 Cf. also above n. 62. 
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in the West.—In: The Letter before the Spirit; Janssens: Ibn Sina and 
His Heritage in the Islamic World and in the Latin West, in id.: Ibn 
Sind and his Influence, no. I; Janssens, art. Ibn Sina, in: Encyclopedia 
of Medieval Philosophy I, 522-527; I. Madkur, Avicenne en orient et 
en Occident, in MIDEO 15, 1981, pp. 223-229, G. Palermo, Avicenna 
e il medio evo, in Educare. Rivista di pedagogia e cultura generale 3, 
1952, pp. 162-169; 241-262; Katherin Rogers, Anselm and His Islamic 
Contemporaries in Divine Necessity and Eternity, in: American Catho¬ 
lic Philosophical Quarterly 81, 2007, pp. 373-393 (on contemporaries 
of Anselm’s doctrine of God’s creating “necessarily” with Avicenna 
and Averroes); S. Swiezawski, Notes sur l’influence d’Avicenne sur la 
pensee philosophique latine du XV e siecle, in Recherches d’lslamologie. 
Recueil d’articles offerts a Georges C. Anawati et Louis Gardet par 
leurs collegues et amis, Louvain 1977 (= Bibliotheque philosophique 
de Louvain. 26), pp. 295-305; Erminio Troilo, Avicenna—filosofo e la 
sua influenza su la filosofia e la cultura europea del medio evo (e anche 
d’oltre m. e.), in Avicenna nella storia della cultura medioevale. Roma 
(= Accadamie Nazionale dei Lincei. Anno CCCLIV—1957. = Problemi 
attuali di scienza e di cultura. Quaderno n. 40) 1957, pp. 5-70 (reprinted 
in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 257-322); Troilo, Lineamento e inter- 
pretazione del sistema filosofico di Avicenna, in Atti dellAccademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei. Memorie. Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Fil- 
ologiche. Roma 1956; ser. 8, vol. 7, pp. 397-446 (reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 48, 1999, pp. 323-372); Jorge Uscatescu-Barron, Zur Bestimmung 
des Guten als Ungeteiltheit von Akt und Potenz bei Avicenna und 
ihrer Rezeption in der christlichen Scholastik des Hochmittelalters, in: 
Salzburger Jahrbuch fur Philosophie 51, 2006, pp. 29-63 (on William 
of Auvergne <born between 1180 and 1190>, Philippus Cancellarius 
<d. 1236>, Albertus Magnus, Alexander of Hales <d. 1245> and 
Bonaventura <d. 1274>); 

It can be noticed that historians paid more attention to Thomas 
Aquinas than to Albertus Magnus or other philosophers, like Bonaven¬ 
tura, Henry of Ghent (d. 1293), Roger Bacon (d. 1294), Dominicus 
Gundissalinus, Duns Scotus (d. 1308), Roger Marston (d. 1303), Henry 
Bate of Malines (d. c. 1310), Meister Eckhart (d. 1328), Walter Burley 
(d. 1344 or 45), William of Ockham (d. 1349), Gregorius Ariminensis 
(d. 1358), John Buridan (d. after 1358), Gasparo Contarini (d. 1542), 
Antonio Trombetta (d. 1517), finally Montaigne (16th c.) and Pascal 
(17th c.): 
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On Thomas Aquinas (cf. here and on the scholars mentioned below 
also Daiber, Bibliography, Index s.n.): Rahim Acar, Talking about God 
and Talking about Creation. Avicenna’s and Thomas Aquinas’ Posi¬ 
tion. Leiden 2005. = IPTS 58 (on similarities and differences); G. C. 
Anawati, St. Thomas d’Aquin et la metaphysique d’Avicenne, in St. 
Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974 Commemorative Studies I, Toronto 1974, 
pp. 449-465; Anawati, Saint Thomas d’Aquinas et les penseurs arabes: 
les loquentes in lege maurorum et leur philosophic de la nature, in La 
philosophie de la nature de Saint Thomas dAquin. Actes du sympo¬ 
sium sur la pensee de Saint Thomas tenu a Rolduc les 7-8 nov. 1981, 
Roma 1981, pp. 155-171; M. M. Bastait’s, “Similitudo sensibilis” chez 
Aristote, Avicenne et S. Thomas, in L’homme et son univers, pp. 554- 
559; H. Blumberg, The Problem of Immortality in Avicenna, Maimo- 
nides and St. Thomas Aquinas, in Harry Austryn Wolfson Jubilee 
Volume, Engl. Section 1, Jerusalem 1965, pp. 165-185; also in Escha¬ 
tology in Maimonidean Thought, ed. J. I. Dienstag, New York, 1983 
(= Bibliotheca Maimonidica. 11), pp. 76-96; Therese Bonin, The Ema- 
native Psychology of Albertus Magnus, in Medieval Arabic Philosophy 
and the West. Ed. Th. Bonin. Dordrecht/Boston/London 2000 (= Topoi. 
1), pp. 45-57; David B. Burrell, Knowing the Unknowable God. Ibn 
Sina, Maimonides, Aquinas. Notre Dame, Indiana 1986; Y. Chisaka, 
St. Thomas d’Aquin et Avicenne, in Tommaso dAquino nella storia del 
pensiero. Atti del congresso internazionale (Roma-Napoli, 17/24 aprile 
1974). = Tommaso dAquino nel suo settimo centenario, 1, Napoli 1975, 
pp. 284-295; P.-M. de Contenson, S. Thomas et l’Avicennisme Latin, 
in RSPhTh 43, 1959, pp. 3-31; M. Cruz Hernandez, La distincion avi- 
ceniana de la esencia y la existencia; H.-D. Dondaine, A propos 
d’Avicenne et de Saint Thomas. De la causalite dispositive a la cau- 
salite instrumentale, in Revue Thomiste 51 (59), 1951, pp. 441-453 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 109-121); M. El-Khodeiry, 
St. Thomas d’Aquin entre Avicenne et Averroes, in Thomas von Aquin. 
Werk und Wirkung im Licht neuerer Forschungen. Ed. by A. Zimmer - 
mann. Fur den Druck besorgt von C. Kopp, Berlin-New York 1988 
(= MM 19), pp. 156-160; Alexander Fidora, Zum epistemologischen 
Status der Medizin in der Summa Avicennae und bei Thomas von 
Aquin, in: Handlung und Wissenschaft. Die Epistemologie der prak- 
tischen Wissenschaft im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert. Ed. by Matthias 
Lutz-Bachmann and A. Fidora. Berlin 2008 (= Wissenskultur und 
gesellschaftlicher Wandel. 29), pp. 97-105; J. G. Flynn, St. Thomas and 
Avicenna on the Nature of God; Flynn, St. Thomas and the Arab Phi- 
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losophers on the Nature of God, in Tommaso d’Aquino (s. above on 
Chisaka), pp. 325-333; Peter Furlong, The Latin Avicenna and Aqui¬ 
nas on the Relationship between God and the Subject of Metaphysics, 
in: Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 83, 
2009, pp. 129-140; L. Gardet, Saint Thomas et ses predecesseurs ara- 
bes, in St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974 (s. above on Anawati), pp. 419- 
448 (on Avicenna-Averroes, pp. 435ff.); Gardet, La connaissance que 
Thomas d’Aquin put avoir du monde islamique, in Aquinas and Prob¬ 
lems of his Time, Leuven-The Hague 1976 (- Mediaevalia Lovaniensia 
series I, studia V), pp. 139-149. C. Giacon, La distinzione tra l’essenza 
e l’esistenza in Avicenna e in S. Tommaso, in Doctor communis 27, 
no. 3, 1974, pp. 30-45; Giacon, La distinzione tra l’essenza e l’esistenza 
e logica in Avicenna ed e (sic) ontologica in S. Tommaso, in Adas del 
V congreso internacional defilosofia medieval, 1 , Madrid 1979, pp. 775- 
784; Giacon, In tema di dipendenze di S. Tommaso da Avicenna, in 
L’homme et son destin d’apres les penseurs du Moyen Age. Actes du 
premier congres international de philosophic medievale (Louvain- 
Bruxelles. 28 aout-4 septembre 1958), Louvain-Paris 1960, pp. 535- 
544; Giacon, I primi concetti metafisici; M. Gogacz, La metaphysique 
de Plotin, du liber de causis et d’Avicenne comme point de depart de 
l’idee heliocentrique de l’univers dans de revolutionibus de Nicolas 
Copernic, in Adas del V congreso internacional defilosofia medieval 1, 
Madrid 1979, pp. 789-796; A. Judy, Avicenna’s “Metaphysics” in the 
Summa contra Gentiles, in Angelicum 52, 1975, pp. 340-384, 541-586; 
53, 1976, pp. 184-226; Joseph Kenny, The Human Intellect: The jour¬ 
ney of an idea from Aristotle to Ibn-Rushd. Onto. Ibadan Journal of 
Religious Studies. Ibadan 1998; 30, pp. 65-84 [on the concept of human 
intellect in Aristotle, the Greek commentators, Kindi, Abu Bakr ar-RazI, 
al-Farabi, Miskawayh, Ibn Slna, Ibn Badjdja, Ibn Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, 
Thomas Aquinas]; Wilhelm Kleine, Die Substanzlehre Avicennas bei 
Thomas von Aquin auf Grund der ihm zuganglichen lateinischen 
Quellen, thesis Munich 1933 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 46, 1999, 
pp. 1-221); W. Kuhn, Das Prinzipienproblem in der Philosophie des 
Thomas von Aquin, Amsterdam 1982 (= Bochumer Studien zur Phi¬ 
losophie. 1); P. Lee, St. Thomas and Avicenna on the Agent Intellect, 
in Thomist 45, 1981, pp. 41-61; H. G. Listfeldt, Some Concepts on 
Matter of Avicenna, Averroes, St. Thomas and Heisenberg, in Aquinas 
18, 1974, pp. 310-321; A. Lobato, Avicena y Santo Tomas, in Estudios 
filosoficos 4, 1955, pp. 45-80; 5, 1956, pp. 83-130, 511-551 (the part 
published in vol. 5 is originally a thesis in Rome: De influxu Avicennae 
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in theoria cognitionis St. Thomas Aquinatis, Granada 1956); Edward 
Michael Macierowski, Thomas Aquinas’s Earliest Treatment of the 
Divine Essence. Scriptum super libros Sententiarum, Book I, Distinc¬ 
tion 8. With a Foreword by Joseph Owens. Binghamton, NY; 1998. 
[Contains Latin text from Pierre Mandonnet’s edition [1929] of Thom¬ 
as’s commentary on Peter Lombard, Sententiae in IV Libris Distinctae, 
book I, Distinction 8, with index of the sources, including Arabic 
sources, as Averroes, Avicenna, Liber de causis]; A. N. Nader, Ele¬ 
ments de la philosophie musulmane medievale dans la pensee de 
St. Thomas d’Aquin, in Thomas von Aquin. Werk und Wirkung 
(s. above EL-Khodeiry), pp. 161-174; T. O’Shaugnessy, St. Thomas and 
Avicenna on the Nature of the One, in Gregorianum 41, 1960, pp. 665- 
679; O’Shaugnessy, St. Thomas’s Changing Estimate of Avicenna’s 
Teaching on Existence as an Accident, in The Modern Schoolman 36, 
1958-9, pp. 245-260; L. De Raeymaker, La esencia Avicenista y la 
esencia Tomista, in Sapientia 11, 1956, pp. 154-165; id., L’etre selon 
Avicenne et selon S. Thomas d’Aquin, in Avicenna Commemorative 
Volume, Calcutta 1956, pp. 119-131 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 
1999, pp. 229-241); Stanislao Renzi, Una fonte della III via: Avicenna, 
in De Deo in philosophia S. Thomae et in hodierna philosophia. Roma 
1966 (= Acta VI. congressus thomistici internationalis. = Bibliotheca 
Pontificiae Academiae Romanae S. Thomae Aquinatis. VII), pp. 288- 
293; M. D. Roland-Gosselin, De distinctione inter essentiam et esse 
apud Avicennam et D. Thomam, in Xenia thomistica ojfert Ludovicus 
Theissling... edenda curavit Sadoc Szabo, vol. 3, Romae 1925, pp. 281- 
288 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 45, 1999, pp. 249-256); M. F. Rousseau, 
Avicenna and Aquinas on Incorruptibility (s. Bibl.); A. Tognolo, II 
problema della struttura metafisica dell’uomo in Avicenna e Tommaso 
d’Aquino, in A etas del V congreso internacional defilosofia medieval 1, 
Madrid 1979, pp. 1283-1290; N. Ushida, Etude comparative de la psy¬ 
chology d’Aristote, d’Avicenne et de St. Thomas d’Aquin, Tokyo 1968; 
Ushida, Le probleme de 1’unite de la forme substantielle chez Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin et Avicenne, in Adas del V congreso internacional de 
filosofia medieval I, Madrid 1979, pp. 1325-1330; C. Vansteenkiste, 
‘Autori Arabi e Giudei (s. Bibl.); Vansteenkiste, Avicenna-citaten by 
S. Thomas, in Tijdschrift voor philosophie 15, 1953, pp. 459-507 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 177-227); Iolanda Ventura, 
On Philosophical Encyclopaedism in the Fourteenth Century: the Cat¬ 
ena aurea entium of Henry of Herford, in: Une lumiere venue d’ailleurs, 
pp. 199-245 (on Thomas as one of the main sources of Henry of Her- 
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ford); G. Verbeke, Avicenna, Grundleger einer neuen Metaphysik, 
Opladen, 1983 (Vortrage/Rheinisch-Westfalische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Geisteswiss., G 263; Verbeke, Avicenna’s Metaphysics 
and the West, in Proceedings of the First International Islamic Philoso¬ 
phy Conference (19-22 November 1979, Cairo), Cairo 1982, pp. 53-64; 
J. F. Wippel, Metaphysical Themes in Thomas Aquinas, Washington 
1984 (= Studies in Philosophy and the History of Philosophy. 10); B. H. 
Zedler, Saint Thomas and Avicenna in the “De potentia Dei”, in Tra- 
ditio 6,1948, pp. 105-159 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 1-55); 
Zedler, St. Thomas, Interpreter of Avicenna, in Modern Schoolman 33, 
1955/6, pp. 1-18. 

On Albertus Magnus: The Arabic sources of Albertus Magnus are 
neglected by van Steenberghen (s.-> below bibliography); he does 
not mention the studies by J. Bach (s. § 4) and by B. Haneberg, Zur 
Erkenntnislehre von Ibn Sina und Albertus Magnus, in Abhandlungen 
der philos.-philol. Cl. der Konigl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
XI (Denkschrift. XLII), Munich 1868, pp. 191-268 (reprinted in PIn¬ 
HAIS.IP 45, 1999, pp. 1-80): on this s. the announcement by M. Stein- 
schneider in Hebraische Bibliographie 10, 1870 (repr. 1972), pp. 16-23, 
53-59, 72-78 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 45, 1999, pp. 81-95).—Cf. 
also Cemil Akdogan, Albert’s Refutation of the Extramission Theory of 
Vision and His Defence of the Intromission Theory. An Edition, English 
Translation and Analysis of his Muslim Sources. Kuala Lumpur 1998 
(contains an edition and English translation of Albert, De sensu et sen- 
sato, ch. 3-14); J. Bonne, Die Erkenntnislehre Alberts des Grossen, the¬ 
sis Bonn 1935; P. Hossfeld, Studien zur Physik des Albertus Magnus, 
I. Ort, ortlicher Raum und Zeit, II. Die Verneinung der Existenz eines 
Vakuums; in: Aristotelisches Erbe, pp. 1-42; B. Thomassen, Metaphysik 
als Lebensform. Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der Metaphysik im 
Metaphysikkommentar Alberts des Grossen, Munster 1985 (= BGPhMA 
N.F. 27), 25ff. (comparison with Averroes and Avicenna). 

On Bonaventura: J. F. Quinn, St. Bonaventura and Arabian Inter¬ 
pretations of Two Aristotelian Problems, in Adas del V congreso inter- 
nacional de filosofia medieval 1, Madrid 1979, pp. 1151-1158. Also in 
Franciscan Studies 37 (annual 15), 1977, pp. 219-228 (on Avicenna 
and Averroes). 

On Henry of Ghent: Daniel O. Gamarra, Esencia, posibilidad y 
predicacion: a proposito de una distinction aviceniana, in Sapientia. 
Revista tomista de filosofia. La Plata. 41 (no. 160), 1986, pp. 101-120 
(elaborated in Gamarra, Esencia y objeto. Bern, Frankfurt/M., New 
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York, Paris 1990 [= Europaische Hochschulschriften. Frankfurt/M. 
[etc.]. Series XXX, vol. 321], 15-133; includes a comparison with Giles 
of Rome, Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus); Jules Janssens, Some Ele¬ 
ments of Avicennian Influence on Henry of Ghent’s Psychology, in: 
Henry of Ghent. Proceedings of the International Colloquium on the 
Occasion of the 700th Anniversary of His Death. Ed. by W. Vanhamel. 
Leuven. 1996, pp. 155-169 (reprinted in id., Ibn Sind and his Influence, 
no. XVI); Janssens, Henry of Ghent and Avicenna, in: A Companion 
to Henry of Ghent. Ed. by Gordon A. Wilson. Leiden, Boston 2011 
(= Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition. 23), pp. 63-83; Udo 
Reinhold Jeck, Aristoteles contra Augustinum. Zur Frage nach dem 
Verhaltnis von Zeit und Seele bei den antiken Aristoteleskommentato- 
ren, im arabischen Aristotelismus und im 13. Jahrhundert. Amsterdam, 
Philadelphia; 1994 (= Bochumer Studien zur Philosophic. Amsterdam. 
21) [includes, besides Henry of Ghent, also Robert Grosseteste, Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, Robert Kil- 
wardby, Ulrich of Strasbourg, Aegidius Romanus, Siger of Brabant, 
Petrus Iohannis Olivi, Dietrich of Freiberg, Eckhart]; R. Macken, Avi¬ 
cennas Auffassung von der Schopfung der Welt und ihre Umbildung 
in der Philosophie des Heinrich von Gent, in Philosophic im Mittelal- 
ter, 245-258; Macken, Henri de Gand et la penetration d‘Avicenne en 
Occident, in: Philosophie et culture (Actes 17 Congr. intern, de Philoso¬ 
phie), vol. Ill, Montreal 1988, pp. 845-850; P. Porro, Enrico di Gand. 
La via delle proposizioni universali, in: Vestigia. Studi e strumenti di 
storiografiafilosofica. 2.1990, pp. 26-30; 99-114; Porro, “Possibile ex se, 
necessarium ab alio”: Tommaso d’Aquino e Enrico di Gand. Medioevo 
18, 1992, pp. 231-273; K. H. Tachau, What Senses and Intellect do: 
Argument and Judgment in Late Medieval Theories of Knowledge, in: 
Argumentationstheorie. Scholastische Forschungen zu den logischen 
und semantischen Regeln korrekten Folgerns. Ed. Kl. Jacobi. Leiden, 
New York, Koln. 1993 (= Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters. XXXVIII), 
pp.653-668. 

On Roger Bacon cf. Orsola Rignani, Internal and external senses in 
Roger Bacon, in: Intellect et imagination dans la philosophie medievale. 
Ed. J. Meirinhos and M. C. Pacheco. II, Turnhout 2006 (= Societe 
Internationale pour VEtude de la Philosophie Medievale. Rencontres 
de philosophie medievale. 11,2), pp. 1219-1229 (comparison with Ibn 
Slna and Ibn al-Haytham = Alhazen). 

On Dominicus Gundissalinus’ dependence upon Avicenna and on 
Gundissalinus influence on William of Auvergne cf. M. Burbach, The 
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Theory of Beatitude in Latin-Arabian Philosophy and its Initial Impact 
on Christian Thought, thesis Toronto 1944, 190fF. and the publications 
listed in Daiber, Bibliography, index s.n. 

Duns Scotus: After the article by E. Gilson, Avicenne et le point 
de depart de Duns Scotus, in AHDL 21, 1927, pp. 89-149 (repr. in 
id., Pourquoi Saint Thomas a critique Saint Augustin? Suivi de Avi¬ 
cenne et le point de depart de Duns Scotus, Paris 1986, 129-189) [both 
mentioned titles are reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 47, 1999, pp. 1-123 
and 125-185] the following studies were published on Duns Scotus: 
M. Cruz Hernandez, El Avicenismo de Duns Escoto, in De doctrina 
Ioannis Duns Scoti, I, Romae 1968, pp. 183-205; Cruz Hernandez, 
Duns Escoto e o avicenismo medieval, in Revista portuguesa de filo- 
sofia 23, 1967, pp. 251-260; Th.-A. Druart, Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and 
Duns Scotus, in: John Duns Scotus. I. Ed. by Mary Beth Ingham and 
Oleg Bychkov. Munster and St. Bonaventure, NY 2010 (= Archa verbi. 
Subsidia. 3), pp. 13-27; Ludger Honnefelder, Die Kritik des Johannes 
Duns Scotus am kosmologischen Nezessitarismus der Araber: Ansatze 
zu einem neuen FreiheitsbegrifF, in Die abendlandische Freiheit vom 
10. zum 14. Jahrhundert. Der Wirkungszusammenhang von Idee und 
Wirklichkeit im europdischen Vergleich. Ed. by Johannes Fried. Sig- 
maringen; 1991 (= Vortrage und Forschungen. Hrsg. vom Konstanzer 
Arbeitskreis fur mittelalterliche Geschichte. XXXIX), pp. 249-263; I. 
Madkur (Madkour), Duns Scot entre Avicenne et Averroes, in De doc¬ 
trina Ioannis Duns Scoti, I, Romae 1968, pp. 169-182 (also in MIDEO 
9, 1967, pp. 119- 131); Pasquale Porro, Duns Scot et la point de rup¬ 
ture avec Avicenne, in: Duns Scot a Paris 1302-2002. Actes du colloque 
de Paris 2-4 Septembre 2002. Ed. Olivier Boulnois (et al.). Turnhout 
2004, pp. 195-218; Gerard Sondag, La reception de la Metaphysique 
d’Avicenne par Duns Scotus, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 591-611; 
J. A. Weisheipl, The Spector of Motor Coniunctus in Medieval Phys¬ 
ics, in Studi sul XIV secolo in memoria di Anneliese Maier, Roma 1981 
(= Storia e letteratura. Raccolta di studi e testi. 151), 81-104, esp. 96ff. 
and 99ff. on Duns Scotus’s refutation of Avicenna. 

Roger Marston: Etienne Gilson, Roger Marston: Un cas d’augustinisme 
avicennisant. AHDL 8, 1933, pp. 37-42; reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 47, 
1999, pp. 187-192; Graham McAleer, Augustinian Interpretations of 
Averroes with respect to the status of prime matter, in Modern school¬ 
man. A quarterly journal of philosophy. St. Louis, Mo. 1996; 73,2, 
pp.159-172. 
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On Henry Bate of Malines s. Guy Guldentops, Arabic Sciences in 
the Mirror of Henry Bate’s Philosophical Encyclopedia, in: Wissen 
iiber Grenzen, pp. 521-541. 

On Meister Eckhart cf. Etin Anwar, Ibn Sina and Meister Eckhart 
on Being, In: Reason and Inspiration in Islam. Theology, Philosophy 
and Mysticism in Muslim Thought. Essays in Honour of Hermann 
Landolt. Ed. Todd Lawson. London 2005, pp. 340-352. 

On Walter Burley cf. Mischa von Perger, Stufen von Univokation 
und Aquivokation. Walter Burley als Schiedsrichter in einer arabi- 
schen Debatte, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 626-640. 

On Avicenna’s influence on William of Ockham s. R. E. Abu Shanab, 
Avicenna and Ockham on the Problem of Universals, in PPJ 11/2, 1973, 
pp. 1-14. 

On Gregorius Ariminensis cf. J. Worek, Avicennismus et averro- 
ismus in gnoseologia Gregorii Ariminensis, in Actas del V congreso 
internacional de filosofia medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 1359-1370. 

On John Buridan cf. Sven K. Knebel, “Volo magis stare cum Avi¬ 
cenna”. Der Zufall zwischen Averroisten und Avicennisten, in: Wissen 
iiber Grenzen, pp. 662-676. 

On Gasparo Contarini cf. C. Giacon, L’Aristotelismo avicennistico 
di Gasparo Contarini, in Atti del XII congresso internazionale di filoso¬ 
fia (Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1958), 9, Firenze 1960, pp. 109-119. 

On Antonio Trombetta s. Sven K. Knebel, “Volo magis stare cum 
Avicenna”. Der Zufall zwischen Averroisten und Avicennisten, in: 
Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 662-676. 

On a comparison with Montaigne and Pascal s. van den Bergh, 
Pascal, Montaigne et Avicenne, in Millenaire d’Avicenne, Congres de 
Bagdad, 1962, pp. 36-38. 

Similarities and differences describes the comparative article by 
Hulya Yaldir: Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and Rene Descartes on the Faculty 
of Imagination, in: British Journal for the History of Philosophy 17/2, 
2009, pp. 247-278. Possible literary dependencies are not discussed. 


5.11. Ghazali in the Latin Middle Ages 


5.11.1. The Latin Transmission of Ghazali 

We shall now discuss a philosopher, whom scholastic philosophers 
often considered as a student of Avicenna, although he was in fact a 
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critic of some points of his philosophy, 172 namely al-Ghazali (Algazel; 
died 1111). His Maqasid al-falasifa, m a description of Farabi’s and 
Ibn Sina’s philosophy which is orientated towards Ibn Sina’s Danesh- 
name and Kitdb al-Shifa’, was translated into Latin in Toledo at the 
end of the 12th century, shortly after the translation of Ibn Sina s Kitdb 
al-Shifa, the book on the Soul. The translator is mentioned as “magis- 
ter John” who collaborated with Dominicus archidiaconus (apparently 
Dominicus Gundissalinus). The identity of the translator is not quite 
clear. 174 The translation circulated in the Middle Ages under the title 
Summa theorice philosophic and was printed for the first time in 1506 
in Venice. 175 A new edition of the part on logic was published in 1965 
by Charles Lohr; 176 the following two parts, the Metaphysics and the 
Physics, were edited in 1933 by J. J. Muckle. He did not, however, 
consult all manuscripts 177 and did not compare the Arabic original. 178 

In his article on al-Ghazali in the Latin world 179 D. Salman edited a 
prologue to the Latin Maqasid, which is preserved in only one Latin 
manuscript and which contains the information that the Maqasid 
does not render Ghazali’s point of view but instead gives a summary 
of those doctrines, which Ghazall intends to refute in his Tahafut 
al-falasifa (Liber controversie). Salman showed, that most of the scho¬ 
lastic philosophers considered the text as a reproduction of Ghazali’s 
own doctrines, but that at least Raymund Martin (1230-1286), who 
knew further texts by Ghazall in the original, 180 and Roger Bacon 


172 Cf. Jules Janssens, Al-Ghazzali’s Tahafut: Is it really a rejection of Ihn Sina’s 
Philosophy? In Journal of Islamic Studies. Oxford 12/1, 2001, pp. 1-17 (repr. in id., 
Ibn Sind and his Influence, no. X). 

173 Ed. by Sulayman Dunya, Cairo 1961. 

174 Cf. D’Alverny, Algazel dans l’occident latin, in Un trait d’union entre Vorient 
et Voccident: Al-Ghazzali et Ibn Maimoun, Rabat 1986 (= Academie du Royaume du 
Maroc , 12), pp. 125-146 (reprint in: D’Alverny, La transmission des textes), p. 127. 

175 Under the title Logica et philosophia Algazalis arabis, ed. P. Liechtenstein (2.ed. 
without place: 1536); a reprint of the edition 1506 appeared in 1968 in Frankfurt 
(introduction by Ch. Lohr). 

176 Logica Algazelis, in: Traditio 21, 1965, pp. 223-290. 

177 Algazel’s Metaphysics, Toronto 1933. On additional manuscripts s. Ch.H. Lohr, 
Algazel Latinus. Further Manuscripts, in Traditio 22, 1966, pp. 444-445. 

178 Cf. the review of Muckle’s edition by M. Alonso Alonso, Los Maqasid de Alga¬ 
zel, in al-Andalus 25, 1958, pp. 445-454. 

179 Algazel et les latins (1936), pp. 126f.; cf. now Jules Janssens, art. al-Gazali’s 
Maqasid al-Faldsifa, Latin translation of, in: Encyclopedia of Medieval Philosophy I, 
2010, pp. 387-390. 

180 Cf. Cortabarria, La connaissance, pp. 282-284; D’Alverny, Algazel (s. n. 174), 
pp. 131-137; cf. A. Giletti, Aristotle in Medieval Spain, p. 43. 
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(13th c.), knew the real state of affairs. 181 Not before the 14th century 
could scholastic philosophers get information about Ghazali’s criti¬ 
cism of philosophers through the Latin translation of Averroes’ 
Tahafut al-Tahafut, a refutation of Ghazali’s criticism. 182 Nevertheless, 
the Middle Ages often became acquainted with doctrines attributed 
to Ghazali and refuted them, 183 which in fact are Avicennian or are 
shaped by Avicenna’s model Farabi. 184 

Information on the spread of the Maqasid in the Middle Ages can 
be found besides in the aforementioned article by Salman also in 
M. Alonso Alonso, 185 Charles Lohr 186 and above all M.-Th. D’Alverny. 187 
The text became an inspirating source for Duns Scotus’s anti-atomistic 
proofs. 188 Most studies discuss the echo of Ghazali’s writings and 
thought in Thomas Aquinas. 189 It has been remarked that they might 
become known to Thomas Aquinas partly also through Maimonides 
(1137/8-1204/5), 190 whose “Guide of the Perplexed” (More Nevukim) 


181 Cf. Lohr (s. n. 176) p. 231. 

182 Cf. below § 5.12.1. 

183 E.g. in the 13th century by Aegidius Romanus in his Errores philosophorum: 
cf. J. Koch (s. n. 97), pp. XLIV-XLVI. 

184 G.-G. Hana, Die Hochscholastik um eine Autoritat armer, in Festschrift fur Her¬ 
mann Heimpel zum 70. Geburtstag, II (= Veroffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Institut 
fur Geschichte, 36/11, Gottingen 1972, pp. 884-890), p. 885 therefore speaks of “Uber- 
lieferungsgeschichte der lateinischen Maqasid zu einem von Sagen umgebenen Kapitel 
der Philosophiegeschichte”; this is an exaggeration and understimates besides Ghazali’s 
critical attitude towards the philosophers the importance of Ghazali as transmitter of 
Avicenna’s ideas and as sympathizer of philosophical logic. 

185 Influencia de Algazel en el mundo latino, in al-Andalus 23, 1958, pp. 371-380. 

186 Logica Algazelis (s. n. 176) pp. 230ff 

187 Algazel dans l’occident latin (s. n. 174); cf now Janssens, art. al-Gazali’s Maqasid 
al-Falasifa (s. n. 179). 

188 Cf Robert Podkonski, Al-Ghazali’s “Metaphysics” as a Source of Anti-atomis- 
tic Proofs in John Duns Scotus’s Sentences Commentary, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, 
pp. 612-625. 

189 R. E. Abu Shanab, Ghazali and Aquinas on Causation, in Monist 58, 1974, 
pp. 140-150; id., Points of Encounter between Al-Ghazali and St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
Tommaso dAquino nella storia del pensiero. Atti del congresso internazionale (Roma- 
Napoli, 17/24 aprile 1974). = Tommaso dAquino nel suo settimo centenario, 1, Napoli 
1975; 261-267; S. Beaurecueil, Ghazzali et S. Thomas d’Aquin. Essai sur la preuve de 
l’existence de dieu proposee dans l’lqtisad et sa comparison avec les “voies” Thomistes, 
in Bulletin de I’lnstitut Fran^ais dArcheologie Orientale 46, 1947, pp. 199-238; T. Han¬ 
ley, St. Thomas’ Use of Al-Ghazali’s Maqasid Al-Falasifa, in Mediaeval Studies 44, 
1982, pp. 243-271. 

190 Cf D’Alverny, Algazel dans l’occident latin (s. n. 174), p. 142, n. 28, with refer¬ 
ence to Moses Maimonides, The Guide of the Perplexed, translated with introduction 
and notes by S. Pines, with an introductory essay by L. Strauss, Chicago 1967, introd. 
pp. CXXVI-CXXXI. 
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was translated into Latin about 1233 at the court of Frederick II. 191 
The same possibility must also be taken into account with regard to 
Albertus Magnus, 192 whose recourse to Ghazali has been considered 
by Angel Cortabarria Beita, 193 without, however, making a precise 
identification of the sources. H. A. Wolfson defended the thesis, that 
even before the Latin translation of Averroes’ refutation the Tahafut 
al-falasifa by Ghazali was known from a Latin translation; this can be 
proven from a passage in Albertus Magnus and from the criticism of 
causality by Bernard of Arezzo and Nicolaus of Autrecourt. 194 Here, the 
ways of transmission are not yet sufficiently clear. The same must be 
said with regard to parallels between Ghazali and William of Ockham, 195 
comparisons with Meister Eckhart (about 1260—1328) 196 and St. 
Bonaventura (1217-1274), 197 or similarities to Ghazali in Anselm of 
Canterbury (1033/4-1109), 198 Pascal 199 and Descartes (17th c.). 200 In 
single cases scholars have pointed here at the possibility of an oral 


191 Cf. G. Freudenthal, Pour le dossier de la traduction latine medievale du Guide 
des Egares, in Revue des etudes juives 147, 1988, pp. 167-172; id., Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed and the Transmission of the Mathematical Tract “on Two Asymp¬ 
totic Lines” in the Arabic, Latin and Hebrew Medieval Traditions, in Vivarium 26, 
1988, pp. 113-140; W. Kluxen, Maimonides and Latin Scholasticism, in Maimonides 
and Philosophy , pp. 224-232. 

192 Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Nicolaus of Autrecourt and Ghazali’s Argument against Cau¬ 
sality, in Speculum 44, 1969 (pp. 234-238), pp. 234f. 

193 Literatura Algazeliana de los escritos de san Alberto Magno, in Estudios filosofi- 
cos 11, 1962, pp. 255-276; cf. also Bach, Albertus Magnus, pp. 118ff. 

194 Wolfson, Nicolaus (s. n. 192); cf. now Dominik Perler and Ulrich Rudolph, 
Occasionalismus. 

195 Cf. W. J. Courtenay, The Critique on Natural Causality in the Mutakallimun and 
Nominalism, in Harvard Theological Review 66, 1973, pp. 77-94, esp. 84ff. 

196 Cf. J. Politella, Al-Ghazali and Meister Eckhart, Two Giants of the Spirit, in The 
Muslim World 54, 1964, pp. 180-194; 233-244. 

197 Cf. R. E. Abu Shanab, Two Politically-Oriented Theologians. Al-Ghazali and 
St. Bonaventure, in San Bonaventura maestro di vita francescana e di sapienza cris- 
tiana, Roma 1976 (Atti del congresso internazionale per il VII centenario di San 
Bonaventura da Bagno regio, Roma, 19-26 settembre 1974), pp. 883-892. 

198 Cf. A. J. Vanderjagt, Knowledge of God in Ghazali and Anselm, in Sprache und 
Erkenntnis im Mittelalter II, Berlin-New York 1981 (= MM 13/2), pp. 852-861. 

199 Cf. M. Asin Palacios, Los precedentes musulmanes del Pari de Pascal, in Boletin 
de la Biblioteca Menendez Pelayo 11, 1920, pp. 171-232 (also in id., Huellas del Islam, 
Madrid 1941, pp. 161-233). 

200 S. M. Najm, The Place and Function of Doubt in the Philosophies of Descartes 
and al-Ghazali, in Philosophy East and West 16, 1966, pp. 133-141; J. Teicher, Spunti 
cartesiani nella filosofia arabo-giudaica, in Giornale critico della filoSofia italiana 16 (2, 
ser., vol. 2), 1935, pp. 101-130; 235-249; Mustafa Abu-Sway, Al-Ghazzaliyy. A Study 
in Islamic Epistemology. Kuala Lumpur 1996, 142f. 
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transmission or at the phenomen of “convergence” because of “analo¬ 
gous preconditions”. 201 


5.11.2. Ramon Hull 

In the case of Raymund Martin we have seen that he could quote 
directly from Arabic sources and was not dependent on Latin transla¬ 
tions. 202 This explains, that he—as already before him Petrus Alfonsi in 
the 11th c. in his Dialogue against the Jews—could refer to Abu Bakr 
ar-RazI’s ash-Shukuk ’ala Djallnus. —Likewise, Ramon Llull (1235- 
1316) could become acquainted with several Arabic texts, which are 
still waiting to be identified. 203 

In a similar manner Ramon Llull/Raimundus Lullus (1235-1316) 
became acquainted with a lot of Arabic texts, which still wait for an 
identification. This identification will not be easy, as Raimundus Lullus 
did not reproduce his sources in a literal manner and also reformulated 
them. Parallels in content might go back either directly to an Arabic or 
Arabic-Latin source, or to a Christian-Arabic tradition, which devel¬ 
oped in the discussion with Islam. In his theology Raimundus Lullus 
dealt with Ibn Slna’s metaphysics, which in his eyes was not compat¬ 
ible with the Christian trinity. 204 

In studying Ghazall he acquired a rather thorough knowledge of Ibn 
Slna’s philosophy. He composed an Arabic summary of logic, which 
follows Ghazall’s Maqasid. It is preserved in a Latin version with the 
title Compendium logicae Algazelis, of which a shortened text is trans¬ 
lated into Catalan. 205 


201 Thus C. Baeumker in his review of Asin Palacios (s. n. 199) in Philosophisches 
Jahrbuch 34, 1921 (pp. 180-182), p. 181. 

202 S. n. 180. 

203 Cf. Charles Burnett, Encounters with Razi the Philosopher: Constantine the 
African, Petrus Alfonsi and Ramon Marti, in Pensamiento medieval hispano: Horne- 
naje a Horacio, Santiago-Otero. Ed. M. Soto Rabanos. Madrid 1998, pp. 973-992. 

204 Vgl. Daiber, Raimundus Lullus in der Auseinandersetzung mit dem Islam. 

205 Cf. Latin text and analysis in C. H. Lohr, Raimundus Lullus’ Compendium 
Logicae Algazelis. Quellen, Lehre und Stellung in der Geschichte der Logik. Ph.D. 
Freiburg/Br. 1967.—The Catalan text can be found in Julio Rubio I Balaguer, Ramon 
Llull i el Lullisme. Proleg de Lola Badia. Montserrat 1985. (= Biblioteca “Abat Oliba” 
37), pp. 144-166 (in ch. 6 on “La logica del Gazzali, posada en rims per en Ramon 
Llull”, p. 11 Iff). This ch. 6 (pp. 111-166) is originally published in: Institut d'Estudis 
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On the Islamic tradition compare (in chronological order) O. Keicher, 
Raimundus Lullus und seine Stellung zur arabischen Philosophie, Mun¬ 
ster 1909 (= BGPhMA VII/4-5, out of date); A. Schimmel, Raimundus 
Lullus und seine Auseinandersetzung mit dem Islam, in Eine Heilige 
Kirche, Munich-Basel 1953/4 (pp. 64-76), p. 71; H. Riedlinger, Ramon 
Lull und Averroes nach dem Liber reprobationis aliquorum errorum 
Averrois, in Scientia Augustiniana. Studien iiber Augustinus und den 
Augustinerorden. Festschrift Adolar Zukeller zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. 
by C. P. Mayer, W. Eckermann, Wurzburg 1975, pp. 184-199; B. M. 
Weischer, Raimundus Lullus und die islamische Mystik, in Islam und 
Abendland. Geschichte und Gegenwart, Ed. by A. Mercier, Bern and 
Frankfurt/M. 1976 (Universitat Bern, Kulturhistorische Vorlesungen, 
1974/75), pp. 131-157; W. W. Artus, El dinamismo divino y su obra 
maxima en el encuentro de Lull y la filosofia musulmana, in Estudios 
Lulianos 22, 1978 (= Actas del II congreso internacional de Lulismo, 
Miramar, 18-24 octubre), Palma de Mallorca 1979, pp. 155-197; J. N. 
Hillgarth, The Attitudes of Ramon Lull and of Alfonso of Castile 
to Islam, in Actas del V congreso internacional de filosofia medieval, 
1, Madrid 1979, pp. 825-830; H. Daiber, Der Missionar Raimundus 
Lullus und seine Kritik am Islam, in Estudios Lulianos 25, 1981-3 
(47-57), 48ff.; 206 S. Garcias Palou, Ramon Llull y el Islam, Palma de 
Mallorca 1981; C. H. Lohr, Christianus arabicus cuius nomen Raimun¬ 
dus Lullus, in Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 31, 
1984, pp. 57-88; revidierte und gekiirzte Fassung: Arabische Einfliisse 
in der neuen Logik Lulls, in Raymond Lulle. Les actes du colloque sur 
R. Lulle, Universite de Fribourg, 1984, Fribourg, Suisse 1986, pp. 71-91 
(Collection “interdisciplinaire”, 12); M. D. Johnston, The Spiritual 
Logic of Ramon Llull, Oxford 1987; Rudolf Brummer, Avempace and 
Ramon Llull—Bemerkungen zu mutawahhid und ermita, in Festgabe 
fur Hans-Rudolf Singer zum 65. Geburtstag. Ed. by Martin Forstner. II. 
Frankfurt/M., Bern, New York, Paris 1991, pp. 911-916 (on the differ¬ 
ences between both); Margalida Font Roig, El Ars Luliana’ en la historia 
de la logica. [The ‘Ars Luliana’ in the History of Logic (Ramon Llull)]. 
Ph.D. Barcelona 1993. Robert Simon, Remarks on Ramon Lull’s Rela¬ 
tion to Islam, in Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae. 


Catalans (Barcelona). Anuari 5, 1913-14, pp. 311-354 and now reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 54, 1999, pp. 283-326. 

206 A completely revised version appeard in 2004 (“Raimundus Lullus”). 
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51, 1998, pp. 21-29.—Additional literature s. Ch. Lohr and A. Bonner, 
The Philosophy of Ramon Lull: A survey of recent literature. Recher- 
ches de theologie et philosophie medievales. Forschungen zur Theologie 
und Philosophie des Mittelalters. Leuven. 68/1, 2001, pp. 170-179; Anna 
Akasoy and Alexander Fidora, Ibn Sab‘in and Raimundus—the Ques¬ 
tion of the Arabic Sources of Lullus’ Logic Revisited, in: Islamic Thought 
in the Middle Ages, pp. 433-458; Josep Puig Montada, Ramon Llull and 
the Islamic Culture of the Mediterranean, ib. pp. 503-519. 


5.12. Ibn Rushd in the Latin Middle Ages 


5.12.1. The Latin Transmission of Ibn Rushd 

Most important for the medieval scholastic philosophy were the Latin 
translations of numerous works by Ibn Rushd (Averroes; 1126-1198), 
especially of his commentaries on Aristotle. We find several translators: 207 
Michael Scot as translator of Averroes’ commentaries on the scientific 
and philosophical writings of Aristotle and Hermannus Alemannus as 
a translator of the “Middle Commentaries” on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, Rhetoric and Poetics; moreover, William de Luna as a translator 
of the “Middle Commentaries” on Porphyry’s Isagoge and on Aristo¬ 
tle’s Categories, De Interpretation , 208 Analytica priora and Analytica 
posteriora. Finally, in 1328 Calonymos Ben Calonymos Ben Meir from 
Arles translated Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tahafut, the already mentioned 


207 A list of the translations and printings of the 16th century can be found in 
H. A. Wolfson, “Plan for the Publication of a Corpus commentarium Averrois in 
Aristotelem”, in id., Studies in the History of Philosophy and Religion I, ed. I. Tver- 
sky and G. H. Williams, Cambridge, Mass. 1973 (pp. 430-454), pp. 437ff.; cf. now 
Dag Nikolaus Hasse, Latin Averroes Translations of the First Half of the Thirteenth 
Century, Hildesheim/Zurich/New York 2010 (also in the proceedings of the XII Inter¬ 
national Congress of Medieval Philosophy, Palermo 2007).—On the Latin transla¬ 
tion of Averroes’ Great Commentary cf. now H. Schmieja, Drei Prologe im grofien 
Physikkomentar des Averroes? In: Aristotelisches Erbe, pp. 175-189; id., Secundum 
aliam translationem—ein Beitrag zur arabisch-lateinischen Ubersetzung des Grossen 
Physikkomentars von Averroes, in: Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition , pp. 316- 
336; id., Urbanus Averroista und die mittelalterlichen Handschriften des Physikkom- 
mentars von Averroes, in BPhM 42, 2000 (2001), pp. 133-153. 

208 Cf. R. Hisette, Les editions anciennes de la traduction par Guillaume de Luna 
du commentaire moyen d’Averroes au De interpretatione, in: Aristotelisches Erbe, 
pp. 161-174. 
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refutation of Ghazali’s Tahafut al-falasifa, 209 from Arabic into Latin. 210 
As this Latin version was incomplete, the text was translated again 
in the 16th century by Calo Calonymos, also called Calonymos Ben 
David junior or Maestro Calo. 211 

This translator used an Arabic-Hebrew translation made between 
1318 and 1328 by Calonymos Ben David Ben Todros, also called 
Calonymos senior. We shall not enter into the contribution of Jew¬ 
ish scholars to the Arabic-Hebrew, Arabic-Latin and Hebrew-Latin 
translations of Averroes, 212 works including texts, which today are lost 


209 Cf. above § 5.10. From Averroes’ refutation already Raymund Martin (1230- 
1286), who knew several more Islamic philosophers and texts by Averroes, had trans¬ 
mitted in his Pugiofidei from the year 1278 a long passage. Because of the rendering of 
Averroes’ name Renan, Averroes (s. n. 230) had assumed a Hebrew source, an assump¬ 
tion which Zedler in her edition of Averroes’ Destructio destructionum (s. bibliogra¬ 
phy) p. 21 mentions as a possibility. This requires a careful comparison.—On Raymund 
Martin’s knowledge of Islamic philosophers cf. Cortabarria, La connaissance, pp. 280ff.; 
id., Los textos arabes de Averroes en el Pugio Fidei del Dominico Catalan Raimundo 
Marti, in Actas del XII congreso de la Union Europeenne dArabisants et d’Islamisants 
(Malaga, 1984), Madrid 1986, pp. 185-204; Charles Burnett, Encounters with RazI the 
Philosopher: Constantine the African, Petrus Alfonsi and Ramon Marti. Pensamiento 
medieval hispano: Homenaje a Horacio, Santiago-Otero. Ed. M. Soto Rabanos. Madrid; 
1998, pp. 973-992; A. Giletti, Aristotle in Medieval Spain, esp. 3 Iff. 

210 Printed in 1497 in Venice, with the commentary by Agostino Nifo (1473-1538); 
reprint Lyon, 1517, 1529, 1542.—On this edition cf. Roland Hissette, A propos de 
l’edition princeps (1497) des Destructiones destructionum d’Averroes. Contribution au 
Gesamtkataloge der Wiegendrucke (notice 3106).—In: Florilegium mediaevale. Etudes 
offertes a Jacqueline Hamesse a l’occasion de son emeritat. Ed. by Jose Meirinhos and 
Olga Weijers. Louvain-la-Neuve 2009 (2010) = Textes et etudes du Moyen Age 50, 
pp. 297-322. 

211 Ed. on the basis of the print Venice 1550 (which was compared with prints 
1527, 1560 and 1573) by B. H. Zedler , Averroes’ Destructio destructionum philosophiae 
Algazelis. On the history of the Latin transmission of the Tahdfut-Tahdfut cf. Zedler 
pp. 22f.; D’Alverny, Algazel dans l’occident latin (s. n. 174), pp. 137ff. 

212 Cf. Steinschneider, Die hebraeischen Ubersetzungen (s. below n. 215), pp. 330ff. 
and the references given in n. 84; Paul Fenton, Le role des juifs dans la transmission de 
l’heritage d’Averroes, in Vactualite dAverroes. Le huitieme centenaire de la naissance 
d’Averroes (1198-1998). (Ed. by) Mohammed Habib Samrakandi. Toulouse 1999 (= 
Horizons Maghrebins. 40), pp. 33-42; Maurice-Ruben Hayoun, La philosophic juive, 
Paris 2004, ch. 4 (pp. 181-211: “Le siecle apres Ma'imonide. La constitution du corpus 
hebra'ique d’Averroes”), id.: L’averro'isme dans les milieux intellectuels du juda'isme: 
Mo'ise de Narbonne (1300-1362) et Eliya Delmedigo (v. 1460-1493), in: Averroes et 
Vaverro'isme (XII‘-XV e siecle), pp. 275-306. 

On the reception of Averroes in Jewish thought cf. also Colette Sirat, Les citations 
du Grand Commentaire d’Averroes au De anima d’Aristote dans les Croyances des 
philosophes de Shem-Tov Ibn Falaquera, in: Averroes et les Averroismes Juif et Latin. 
Actes du Colloque International (Paris, 16-18 juin 2005). Ed. J.-B. Brenet. Turn- 
hout 2007 (= Federation Internationale des Instituts d’Etudes Medievales. Textes et 
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in their Arabic original. 213 We shall not discuss a compilation based 
on two letters by Averroes on the conjunction with agent intellect, 
entitled Tractatus de animae beatitudine, which was used by Hillel Ben 
Samuel from Verona. 214 On the Hebrew translations and commentar¬ 
ies by Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages we have the irreplaceable 
monumental work by Moritz Steinschneider, his Die hebraeischen 
Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden als Dolmetscher from the 
year 1893. 215 On the Arabic-Latin translations of Averroes and on the 
translators, who not always can be identified with certainty, we do not 
have a comparable survey. For example, scholars for a long time had 
no clear answer on the question of whether the Latin translation of 
Averroes’ Great Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics was done by 
Gerard of Cremona or by Michael Scot. 216 But since Roland Guerin 
de Vaux’s fundamental article on La premiere entree d’Averroes chez 
les Latins from the year 1933 217 we know that Gerhard of Cremona, 
who died in 1187, cannot be the translator of Averroes’ works because 
of chronological reasons. De Vaux concluded from the oldest trace- 


Etudes du Moyen Age. 40), pp. 249-256; Steven Harvey, The Nature and Importance 
of Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the Ethics and the Extent of its Influence on 
Medieval Jewish Thought, ib. pp. 257-274; Jameleddine Ben Abdeljelil, Drei jiidische 
Averroisten. Hohepunkt und Niedergang des jiidischen Averroismus im Mittelalter, 
in: Asiatische Studien / Etudes asiatiques 62/4, 2008, pp. 933-986 (on Isaac Albalag, 
Moses Narboni, Elya Delmedigo). 

213 Cf. Mauro Zonta, A Note about Two Newly Discovered Hebrew Quotations of 
Averroes’ Works Lost in their Original Arabic Texts, in: Studies in Hebrew Literature 
and Jewish Culture. Presented to Albert van der Heide on the occasion of his sixty-fifth 
birthday. Ed. Martin F. J. Baasten. Dordrecht 2007, 241-250. 

214 Cf. the edition by Marc Geoffroy and Carlos Steel: Averroes, La beatitude de 
I’dme (Paris 2001) and the quotations in Hillel von Verona, Uber die Vollendung der 
Seele <Sefer tagmule ha-nefesh>. Ed., annotated and translated into German by Yossef 
Schwartz, in collaboration with Alexander Fidora. Freiburg-Basel-Wien 2009 (= Her¬ 
ders Bibliothek der Philosophie des Mittelalters 17), p. 270; cf. pp. 14 and 16. 

215 Reprinted Graz 1956.—Additional material can be found in the works men¬ 
tioned in n. 84. 

216 On the autorship of the translation of Averroes’ Latin Great Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics s. G. Darms, Averroes (Ibn Rusd) in Aristotelis Librum 11 (a) 
Metaphysicorum commentarius, Freiburg/Schweiz 1966 (= Thomistische Studien. XI), 
19ff.—On Michael Scot’s method of translation in Averroes’ Great commentary on the 
Metaphysics s. R. Hoffmann, Ubersetzungsbedingte Verstandnisprobleme im grofien 
Metaphysik-Kommentar des Averroes (zu Met. A 15, 1020b26—1021y26—b3), in: 
Aristotelisches Erbe, pp. 141-160. 

217 In RSPhTh 22, 1933, pp. 193-243 (reprinted in PlnHAlS.lP 71, 1999, pp. 1-53). 
De Vaux’s explanations were essentially taken over and in details corroborated by 
F. van Steenberghen, Philosophie im 13. Jahrhundert. 
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able quotations that the Latin West did not become acquainted with 
Averroes’s writings in Latin translation before 1230. De Vaux’s results 
were confirmed and expanded with additional details by Dominique 
Salman (1937), 218 Francesca Lucchetta (1979), 219 Fernand van Steen- 
berghen (1979) 220 and Miguel Cruz Hernandez (1986). 221 However, 
in an article published in 1982 222 Rene A. Gauthier was able to give 
more details. In an anonymous treatise from the year 1225 with the 
title De anima et de potenciis eius 223 he found quotations from Aristo¬ 
tle’s Arabic-Latin Metaphysics (based on Averroes’ Commentary) and 
from Averroes’ commentary on De anima. 224 This justifies a more pre¬ 
cise dating of the oldest Arabic-Latin translation of Averroes’ works. 
According to Gauthier it is quite certain, that Michael Scot started to 
translate Averroes’ works between 1220 and 1224, namely Averroes 
Great Commentary on Aristotle’s De anima and Metaphysics; these are 
followed between 1224 and 1230 by translations of the commentaries 
on Aristotle’s Physics (without the prologue, which later was translated 
by Theodor of Antioch) and De Caelo, finally of Avicenna’s De ani- 
malibus, a part of his encyclopaedia Kitab ash-Shifa . 225 

The edition of Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle’s works and 
their Latin and Hebrew translations in an international project under 
the auspices of the Union Academique Internationale goes back to an 
initiative of Harry Austryn Wolfson in 1931. 226 Since 1978 the proj¬ 
ect is being coordinated by the Thomas-Institute of the University in 


218 Note sur la premiere influence d’Averroes, in Revue neoscolastique de philoso¬ 
phic (Revue philosophique de Louvain) 40, 1937, pp. 203-212 (reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 71, 1999, pp. 211-220). 

219 La prima presenza di Averroe in ambito Veneto, in Studia Islamica 46, 1977, 
pp. 133-146. 

220 Le probleme de l’entree d’Averroes en Occident, in L’Averroismo in Italia, 
pp. 81-89. 

221 Abu-l-Walid Ibn Rusd (Averroes): Vida, obra, pensamiento, influencia. (Cordoba 
1986), pp. 25Iff.; esp. 253ff. = id., La premiera recepcion del pensamiento de Ibn Rusd 
(Averroes), in Azafea 1, 1985 (11-32), pp. 14ff., esp. 16ff. 

222 Notes sur les debuts (1225-1240) du premier “Averroisme”, in RSPhTh 66, 1982, 
pp. 321-373. 

223 In RSPhTh 66, 1982, pp. 3-55: Le traite de anima et de potenciis eius d’un maitre 
es arts (vers 1225). 

224 Cf. Gauthier, Le traite, (s. prec. n.), pp. 7f., 14ff. 

225 Cf. Gauthier, Notes (s. n. 222). 

226 Cf. Wolfson, Plan (s. n. 207). 
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Cologne, which is concentrating on the Latin section. 227 Until now, 
a considerable number of editions, including English translations, 
could be realized 228 and replace the first prints of the 15th and 
16th century. 229 


227 Cf. R. Hoffmann, Protokoll der Tagung iiber das Corpus Averroicum vom 16. 
bis 17.3.1978 in Koln, in BPhM 20, 1978, pp. 58-64. 

228 Cf. the list in Ph.W. Rosemann, Averroes, 158ff. and the survey (until 1990) by 
Gatje, Zu neuen Ausgaben von Textendes Averroes, in Der Islam 67,1990, pp. 124-139. 

In 1996 appeared the Latin translation of Ibn Rushd’s Talkhls Kitab al-'ibara: 
Commentum Medium super libro Peri Hermeneias Aristotelis. Translatio Wilhelmo 
De Luna attributa. Ed. Roland Hissette. Lovanii (Union Academique Internationale. 
Corpus philosophorum medii aevi. Academicarum consociatarum auspiciis et consilio 
editum. Averrois opera. Series B: Averroes Latinus. XI).—In previous publications 
the editor had already discussed early editions and problems of changes (s. following 
note). 

In 2007 appeared (Averrois) Commentarium magnum in Aristotelis Physicorum 
librum septimum (Vindobonensis, lat. 2334). Ed. Horst Schmieja and Andreas Speer. 
Paderborn, Munich (etc.). = Averrois opera 115. Series B: Averroes latinus. 

In 2010 appeared Averroes, Commentarium medium super libro Praedicamento- 
rum Aristotelis. Translatio Wilhelmo de Luna adscripta. Ed. R. Hissette. Apparatu 
arabo-latino supplementoque adnotatrione instruxit A. Bertolacci. Lexica confecerunt 
R. Hissette et A. Bertolacci. Commentatione auxit L. J. Bataillon. Lovanii. = Averrois 
opera. Series B. Averroes Latinus. XI. 

229 Rosemann (s. prec. n.) pp. 155-158 listed the Latin texts of Averroes on the 
basis of the print in Venice 1562 (reprint Frankfurt/M. 1962).—On additional prints 
of Averroes’ works during the Renaissance cf. P. Butler, Fifteenth Century Editions of 
Arabic Authors in Latin Translation, in The MacDonald Presentation Volume, Prince¬ 
ton 1933 (63-71), pp. 66f.; C. Gollner, Un coup d’oeil sur les editions venitiennes 
du XV e siecle des oeuvres d’lbn Rusd Abul-Valid Muhammed (Averroes), in Studia 
et acta orientalia 5-6, 1967, pp. 361-364; F. E. Cranz, Editions of the Latin Aris¬ 
totle accompanied by the commentaries of Averroes, in Philosophy and Humanism, 
essays for P. Kristeller, ed. E. P. Mahoney, New York 1976, pp. 116-128; Ch.B. Schmitt, 
Renaissance Averroism Studies through the Venetian Editions of Aristotle—Averroes 
(with Particular Reference to the Giunta Edition of 1550-2), in LAverroismo in Italia, 
pp. 121-142; = id., The Aristotelian Tradition and Renaissance Universities, London 
1984 (= Variorum Reprints), no. VIII. 

On the relation of the old Averroes-editions to each other (dependence of Venice 
1489 upon Venice 1483) s. R. Hissette, Des remaniements dans une edition incunable 
des commentaires moyens d’Averroes sur la Logica Vetus, in Studia Mediewistiyczne 
34-35, 1999-2000, pp. 93-99.—The author has, moreover, in numerous articles dis¬ 
cussed the relation of old editions to the mss. and editorial problems: s. his list of 
publications in Daiber, Bibliography; add: Hissette, Trois cas d’emissions doubles dans 
les editions humanistes de l’Aristoteles Latinus avec commentaires d’Averroes, in: Ecri- 
ture et reecriture des textes philosophiques medievaux. Volume d’hommage a Colette 
Sirat. Ed. J. Hamesse and O. Weijers. Turnhout 2006 (= Federation Internationale des 
Instituts d’Etudes Medievales. Textes et Etudes du Moyen Age 34), pp. 263-274; Hissette, 
Des lemons doubles dues a Guillaume de Luna? Le cas de sa traduction du commentaire 
moyen d’Averroes sur Ylsagoge, in: Documenti e Studi 21, 2010, pp. 433-455. 
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5.12.2. “Averroism” 

With the available editions we have good grounds for solving still 
existing problems of the authorship of translations and their Arabic 
originals and we have, moreover, a solid basis for the research into the 
influence of Averroes’ philosophy on medieval scholastic philosophy 
through a careful comparison of the texts. We have many publica¬ 
tions which discuss the influence of Averroes upon medieval scho¬ 
lastic thought. A classic at the beginning is Ernest Renan, Averroes 
et VAverrotsme; the book appeared in 1853 in Paris and in a third 
edition, a revised and expanded version, in 1866. 230 Since that time 
many scholars continued the inquiry into the influence of Averroes 
upon medieval philosophers, especially Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus, and thus supplemented, revised and corrected the picture of 
the so-called “Averroism” among scholastic philosophers. 

On the “Averroism” of Thomas Aquinas compare, besides those 
mentioned in § 5.12.1, the following publications: Miguel Asm Pala¬ 
cios, El averroismo teologico de Santo Tomas de Aquino, in Homenaje 
a D. Francisco Codera en su jubilacidn del profesorado. Estudios de 
erudicidn oriental. Ed. Eduardo Saavedra. Zaragoza 1904, pp. 271-331 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999, pp. 225-285); B. C. Bazan, Intel- 
lectum speculativum: Averroes, Thomas Aquinas, and Siger of Brabant 
on the Intelligible Object, in Journal of the History of Philosophy 19, 
1981, pp. 425-446; K. Bormann, Wahrheitsbegriff und NOUS-Lehre 
bei Aristoteles und einigen seiner Kommentatoren, in Studien zur 
mittelalterlichen Geistesgeschichte und ihren Quellen, ed. by A. Zim- 
mermann; G. Vuillemin-Diem, Berlin-New York 1982 (= MM 15), 
pp. 1-24; Maurice Bouyges, Attention a “Averroista”, in Revue du 
Moyen Age Latin 4, 1948, pp. 173-176 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 72, 
1999, pp. 273-276); Mariano Brasa Diez, Averroes y Santo Tomas leen 
a Aristoteles, in Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 183-204; Jean-Baptiste 
Brenet, Habitus de science et subjectivite. Thomas d’Aquin, Averroes 
(I), in: Complements de substance. Etudes sur les proprietes accidentelles 


230 Reprinted Frankfurt/M. 1985. Reviews and Spanish and Arabic translations are 
listed in Ph. W. Rosemann, Averroes, no. 498. In addition to the critical reviews cf. 
also P. Semenenko, Studio critico sull’ Averroe di Er. Renan e sul valore dell’ Aver¬ 
roismo, Roma 1861 (38pp); A. Corallnik: Ernest Renan, in Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophie 37, 1926, pp. 121-201; Steven Harvey, On the Nature and Extent of Jewish 
Averroism: Renan’s Averroes et Taverroisme Revisited, in: Jewish Studies Quarterly 7, 
Tubingen 2000, pp. 100-119. 
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offerts a Alain De Libera. Ed. Ch. Erismann and A. Schniewind. Paris 
2008, pp. 325-344; B. Burke, Das neunte Buck (Y) des lateinischen 
grossen Metaphysik-Kommentars von Averroes. Text, Edition und Ver- 
gleich mit Albert dem Grossen und Thomas von Aquin. (PhD the¬ 
sis Freiburg/Schweiz), Bern 1969; Cristian Cerami, Thomas d’Aquin 
lecteur critique du Grand Commentaire d’Averroes a Phys. 1,1, in: 
ArScPh 19, 2009, pp. 189-223; M. Chossat, L’Averroisme de Saint 
Thomas. Notes sur la distinction d’essence et d’existence a la fin du 
XIII siecle, in Archives dephilosophie 9,1932, pp. 129-177 (reprinted in 
PInHAIS.IP 70, 1999, pp. 173-221); Brian Francis Conolly, Averroes, 
Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome on How this Man Understands, 
in: Vivarium 47, 2009, pp. 69-92; Brian Copenhaver, Ten Arguments 
in Search of a Philosopher: Averroes and Aquinas in Ficino’s Platonic 
Theology, in: Vivarium 47, 2009, pp. 444-479; J. C. Doig, Toward 
Understanding Aquinas’ Com. in De anima. A comparative study of 
Aquinas and Averroes on the Definition of Soul (De anima 1-2), in 
Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 66, 1974, pp. 436-474; J. G. Flynn, 
S. Thomas and Averroes on the Nature and Attributes of God; Gabriele 
Galluzo, Averroes and Aquinas on Aristotle’s Criterion of Substan¬ 
tiality, in: ArScPh 19, 2009, pp. 157-187; A. Garcia Marques, Aver¬ 
roes, una fuente tomista de la nocion metafisica de dios, in Sapientia 
37, 1982, pp. 87-106; Garcia Marques, La individuacion de las sub- 
stancias materiales en Averroes y Santo Tomas, in Sapientia 35, 1980, 
pp. 601-613; Garcia Marques, Necesidad y substancia. (Averroes y su 
proyeccion en Tomas de Aquino.). Pamplona 1989; Garcia Marques, 
La polemica sobre el ser en el Avicena y Averroes Latinos, in Anuario 
filosofico. Pamplona XX, 1987, pp. 73-103; L. G. A. Getino, La Summa 
contra gentes y el pugio fidei, Vergara 1905; Eudaldo Forment Giralt, 
La ciencia divina en Averroes y en Santo Tomas, in Averroes y los 
averroismos, pp. 301-316; O. Hamelin, La theorie de Vintellect d’apres 
Aristote et ses commentateurs, Paris 1953 (repr. 1981), pp. 73ff.; G. G. 
Hana, Comment Saint Thomas et Averroes ont-ils lu la definition 
de l’ame d’Aristote, in Actas del V congreso Internacional de filosofia 
medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 817-824; R. Laubenthal, Das Verhd.lt- 
nis des Heiligen Thomas von Aquin zu den Arabern in seinem Physik- 
kommentar (PhD thesis. Wurzburg), Kallmiinz 1934; F. Lucchetta, 
Sulla critica tomistica alia noetica di Averroe, in Rivista di filosofia 
neo-scolastica 73, 1981, pp. 596-602; Edward Michael Macierowski, 
Thomas Aquinas’s Earliest Treatment of the Divine Essence: Scriptum 
super libros Sententiarum, Book I, Distinction 8. With a Foreword by 
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Joseph Owens. Binghamton, NY; 1998. [Contains the Latin text from 
Pierre Mandonnet’s edition [1929] of Thomas’s commentary on Peter 
Lombard, Sententiae in IV Libris Distinctae, book I, Distinction 8, with 
index of the sources, including Arabic sources, as Averroes, Avicenna, 
Liber de causis]; A. Mager, Der nous pathetikos bei Aristoteles und 
Thomas von Aquin, in Revue neoscolastique de philosophie 36, 1934, 
pp. 263-274; E. P. Mahoney, Saint Thomas and the School of Padua 
at the End of the Fifteenth Century, in Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association 48, 1974, pp. 277-285; Amato Mas- 
novo, I primi contatti di San Tommaso d’Aquino con l’averroismo 
latino.—In: Atti del V congresso internazionale di filosofia (Napoli 
5-9 Maggio 1924). Napoli (etc.). 1925, pp. 1007-1017 (reprinted in 
PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999, pp. 357-367); O. N. Mohammed, Averroes’ 
Doctrine of Immortality, Waterloo, Ont. 1984; H.-A. Montagne, Les 
rapports entre la foi et la raison chez Averroes et Saint Thomas, in 
Revue thomiste 19, 1911, pp. 358-360 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 69, 
1999, pp. 357-367); M. Nedoncelle, Remarques sur la refutation des 
Averro'istes par Saint Thomas, in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 
66, 1974, pp. 284-292, F. Picavet, L’Averro'isme et les Averro'istes du 
XIIP siecle, d’apres le de unitate intellectus contra Averro'istes de Saint 
Thomas, in Revue de Vhistoire des religions. 45, Paris 1902, pp. 56-69 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999, pp. 210-223); Elisabeth Reinhardt, 
La ultima discusion de Tomas de Aquino sobre el monopsiquismo: el 
Compendium theologiae, in Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 349-358; 
Markus Stohldreier, Zum Welt- und Schopfungsbegrijf bei Averroes 
und Thomas von Aquin: Eine vergleichende Studie. Norderstedt 2008; 
Richard Taylor, Averroes’ Epistemology and Its Critique by Aquinas. 
Thomistic Papers. VII: Medieval Masters. Essays in memory of Msgr. 
S. A. Synan. Ed. by R. E. Houser. Houston 1999, pp. 147-177; Taylor, 
Intellect as Intrinsic Formal Cause in the Soul According to Aqui¬ 
nas and Averroes, in: The Afterlife of the Platonic Soul in the Mono¬ 
theistic Religions. Ed. Maha El-Kaisy-Friemuth and John M. Dillon. 
Leiden 2009 (= Ancient Mediterranean and Medieval Texts and Con¬ 
texts. Studies in Platonism, Neoplatonism, and the Platonic Tradition. 
9), pp. 187-220; Jorg Alejandro Tellkamp, Averroes y el concepto de 
ser espiritual en la teoria del conocimiento del siglo XIII., in Averroes 
y los averroismos, pp. 231-239 (esse spirituale—Ibn Rushd, Thomas 
Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon); E. H. Weber, Les apports 
positifs de la noetique d’Ibn Rushd a celle de Thomas d’Aquin, in Mul¬ 
tiple Averroes, Paris 1978, pp. 211-250; Thomas Aquinas (De unitate 
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intellectus contra Averroistas): On the Unity of the Intellect against the 
Averroists, transl. from the Latin with an introduction by B. H. Zedler, 
Milwaukee 1968 (= Mediaeval Philosophical Texts in Translation. 19). 

On the “Averroism” of Albertus Magnus compare the follow¬ 
ing publications: Amos Bertolacci, The Reception of Averroes’ Long 
Commentary on the Metaphysics in Latin Medieval Philosophy until 
Albertus Magnus, in: Via Alberti, pp. 457-480; Ralf Blasberg, El aver- 
roismo segun el tratado De tempore de Alberto Magno, in: Averroes 
y los averroismos, pp. 267-275 (on time, eternity of the human soul, 
duplex veritas); David Bloch, Averroes Latinus on Memory. An Aris¬ 
totelian Approach, in: Cahiers de ITnstitut du Moyen Age Grec et Latin 
17, 2006, pp. 127-146 (includes at the end a short discussion of Alber¬ 
tus Magnus); Jean-Baptiste Brenet, Vision beatifique et separation de 
l’intellect au debut du XIV e siecle. Pour Averroes ou contre Thomas 
d’Aquin?—In: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 
53, 2006, pp. 310-342; B. Burke: s. prec. section; Emanuele Coccia, 
Intellectus sive intelligentia. Alberto Magno, Averroe e la noetica degli 
arabi, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 53, 2006, 
pp. 133-187; I. Craemer-Ruegenberg, Alberts Seelen- und Intellekt- 
lehre, in Albert der Grosse—seine Zeit, sein Werk, seine Wirkung, ed. 
by A. Zimmermann, Berlin 1981 (= MM 14), pp. 104-115; Jose Angel 
Garda Cuadrado, La reception de la doctrina averroista del intelecto 
agente en San Alberto Magno. Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 277-288; 
A. Goddu, The Contribution of Albertus Magnus to Discussions of 
Natural and Violent Motions, in Albert der Grosse—seine Zeit, sein 
Werk, seine Wirkung, ed. by A. Zimmermann, Berlin 1981 (= MM 14), 
pp. 116-125; M. Grabmann, Die Lehre des heiligen Albertus Magnus 
vom Grunde der Vielheit der Dinge und der lateinische Averroismus, 
in id., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, II, Munich 1936, pp. 287-312 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70, 1999, pp. 357-382); P. Hossfeld, Die 
Arbeitsweise des Albertus Magnus in seinen naturphilosophischen 
Schriften, in Albertus Magnus—Doctor Universalis 1280/1980, ed. by 
G. Meyer and A. Zimmermann, Mainz 1980 (= Walberger Studien. 
Philosophische Reihe. 6), pp. 195-204; Hossfeld, Studien zur Physik des 
Albertus Magnus (s. § 9); E. J. Mc-Cullough, St. Albert on Motion as 
Forma fluens and fluxus formae, in Albertus Magnus and the Sciences. 
Commemorative Essays, ed. J. A. Weisheipl, Toronto 1980, pp. 129- 
153; H. P. F. Mercken, Albertus Magnus’ attitude to Averroes in his 
first commentary on the ethics (c. 1250-1252), in Adas del V con- 
greso internacional defilosofia medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 731-738; 
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E. P. Mahoney, Albert the Great and the Studio Patavino in the Late 
Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries, in Albertus Magnus and the 
Sciences (s. above McCullough), pp. 537-563; A. Masnovo, Alberto 
Magno e la polemica averroistica, in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 
24, 1932, pp. 162-173; 317-326; Marie-Dominique Roland-Gosselin, 
Sur la double redaction par Albert le Grand de sa dispute contre Aver- 
roes, “De unitate intellectus” et Summa theologiae II Tr. XIII, Q. 77, 
nr. 3, in AHDL 1, 1926-7, pp. 309-312 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70, 
1999, pp. 69-72); Dominique Salman, Albert le Grand et l’averro'isme 
latin, in RSPhTh 24, Paris 1935, pp. 38-64 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 
71, 1999, pp. 184-210); Jacob L. Teicher, Alberto Magno e il Com- 
mento Medio di Averroe sulla “metafisica”, in Studi italiani difilologia 
classica. N.S. 11, Firenze 1934, pp. 201-216 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 
71, 1999, pp. 161-176); Tellkamp: s. above, Thomas Aquinas; B. Tho- 
massen, Metaphysik als Lebensform. Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung 
der Metaphysik im Metaphysikkommentar Alberts des Grossen, Mun¬ 
ster 1985 (= BGPhMA N.F. 27); David Wirmer, Avempace— “ratio 
de quidditate”. Thomas Aquinas’s Critique of an Argument for the 
Natural Knowability of Separate Substances, in: Wissen uber Grenzen, 
pp. 569-590; A. Zimmermann, Albertus Magnus. 

The Spanish orientalist Miguel Cruz Hernandez wrote, after a pre¬ 
liminary study on El Averroismo en el occidente medieval, published in 
1971, 231 more details on the afterlife of Averroistic philosophy in the 
Latin West in his monograph on Averroes published in 1986. 232 He 
added a bibliography, which however, can be supplemented. Besides 
the already mentioned medieval philosophers Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas the following thinkers became the subject of “Aver¬ 
roistic” research: Aegidius Romanus (Giles of Rome, d. 1316); Agostino 
Nifo (d. 1538 or 1545); Alessandro Achillini (d. 1512); Alvaro de Toledo 
(13th c.); Angelo d’Arezzo (about 1325); Biagio Pelacani (d. 1416); 
Dante (d. 1321); Bonaventura (d. 1274); Francesco Vimercato (d. 1571); 
Gaetano de Thiene (d. 1547); Georgius Gemistius Pletho (d. 1452 or 
1454); Giordano Bruno (d. 1600); Giulio Cesare Vanini (d. 1619); 
Godfrey of Fontaines (d. ca. 1306/9); Gregory of Rimini (d. 1358); 
Henricus de Liibeck /Heinrich von Liibeck (14th c.); Henry Bate of 


231 In Oriente e Occidente, pp. 17-62. 

232 Abu-l-Walid Ibn Rusd (Averroe). Vida, obra, pensamiento, influencia. Cordoba, 
1986, chp. XVII, pp. 249-307; bibliography, pp. 407-417. 
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Malines (d. ca. 1310); Henry of Ghent (d. 1293), John Baconthorpe 
(d. 1348); John de Secheville (d. 1302); John of Jandun (d. 1328); John 
of la Rochelle (d. 1245); John Wenceslaus of Prag (Magister Johannes 
Wenceslaus de Praga (d. after 1387); Kant (d. 1804); Lauro Quirini (d. 
before 1479); Marsilio/Marsiglio Ficino (d. 1499); Marsilius of Padua 
(d. ca. 1342/3); Meister Eckhart (d. 1328); Nicole Oresme (d. 1382); 
Nicoletto Vernia (d. 1499); Niccolo Tignosi (ca. 1460); Paul of Venice 
(d. 1429); Peter John Olivi (d. 1298); Petrus Aureoli (d. 1322); Pietro 
d’Abano (d. 1315); Pietro d’Afeltro (Petrus Feltrus, d. ca. 1526); Pietro 
Pomponazzi (d. 1525); Prassico; 233 Richard Fishacre (d. 1248); Robert 
Kilwardby (d. 1279); Robert Grosseteste (d. 1253); Roger Bacon (d. 
ca. 1292/4); Siger of Brabant (d. 1284); Simon of Faversham (d. 1306); 
Taddeo da Parma (ca. 1320); Theodor of Erfurt (14th c.); Thomas 
Bradwardine (d. 1349); Thomas of Strasburg (d. 1357); Tomas Scoto 
(14th c.); Walter Burley (d. 1344/5); William de la Mare (end 13th c.); 
William of Alnwick (d. 1333). 

In addition to the list of Cruz Hernandez (s. above) the reader can 
consult the bibliographies of Rosemann, Averroes; G. C. Anawati, 
Bibliographic dAverroes (Ibn Rushd), Alger 1979 (Organisation arabe 
pour l’education, la culture et les sciences. Departement de la culture. 
Huitieme centenaire d’lbn Rushd), pp. 309-354, and van Steenber- 
ghen, Die Philosophic im 13. Jahrhundert. —We can add the following 
studies: Juan Acosta Rodriguez, Averroes y el De principiis naturae 
de Juan de Secheville, in: Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 251-256; 
Anna Alichniewicz, Le probleme de l’influence des critiques de Guil¬ 
laume Alnwick sur l’Averroisme a Bologne. Mediaevalia Philosophica 
Polonorum. 1992; XXXI, pp. 39-41; M. Alonso Alonso (ed.): Alvaro 
de Toledo, Comentario al “De substantia orbis” de Averroes. Madrid 
1941 (cf. A. Giletti, Aristotle in Medieval Spain, pp. 37f.); P. Alphan- 
dery, Y a-t-il eu un averroisme populaire au XIIT et au XIV e siecle? In 
Revue de VHistoire des Religions 44, Paris 1901, 395-406 (reprinted in 
PlnHAlS.lP 69, 1999, pp. 197-208); B. C. Bazan, Averroes y Sigerio de 
Brabante. La nocion de “Intellectum speculativum”, in Actas del V 
congreso internacional de filosofia medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 541- 
550; Serge-Thomas Bonino, Averroes chez les latins, in L’actualite 
dAverroes. Le huitieme centenaire de la naissance d’Averroes (1198— 


233 S. below the article by Nikolaus Hasse, The Attraction of Averroism. I cannot 
identify the name. 
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1998). (Ed. by) Mohammed Habib Samrakandi. Toulouse 1999 (= 
Horizons Maghrebins. 40), pp. 21-32; Laurence Boulegue, A propos de 
la these d’Averroes. Pietro Pomponazzi versus Agostino Nifo, in: Pietro 
Pomponazzi entre traditions et innovations, pp. 83-98; Jean-Baptiste 
Brenet, Corps-sujet, corps-objet. Notes sur Averroes et Thomas 
d’Aquin dans le De immortalitate animae de Pomponazzi, in: Pietro 
Pomponazzi entre traditions et innovations, pp. 11-28; Brenet, Du 
phantasme a l’espece intelligible: la ruine d’Averroes par l’“Averro'iste” 
Jean de Jandun, in: Intellect et imagination dans la philosophic 
medievale. Ed. J. Meirinhos and M. C. Pacheco. II, Turnhout 2006 
(= Societe Internationale pour VEtude de la Philosophic Medievale. Ren¬ 
contres de philosophic medievale. 11,2), pp. 1179-1190; Brenet, Moi 
qui pense, moi qui soufFre. Le probleme de l’identite du compose 
humain dans la riposte anti-averroiste de Pierre d’Auriole et Gregoire 
de Rimini, in: Genealogies du sujet. De Saint Anselme a Malebranche. 
Ed. Olivier Boulnois. Paris 2007, pp. 151-169. Brenet, Les sources et 
le sens de 1’anti-averroiste de Thomas de Strasbourg, in: RSPhTh 90, 
2006, pp. 641-663; Brenet, Theorie de Fintellect et organisation poli¬ 
tique chez Dante et Averroes, in: Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 98, 
2006, pp. 467-487; Gerardo Bruni, Appunti di polemica anti-averrois- 
tica sull’intelletto, in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica. 25, Milano 1933, 
pp. 50-74 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 54-78); Bruni, Egi- 
dio Romano antiaverroistica, in Sophia. Palermo 1, 1933, pp. 208-219; 
Charles Burnett; Andrew Mendelsohn: Aristotle and Averroes on 
Method in the Middle Ages and Renaissance: The “Oxford Gloss” to 
the Physics and Pietro D’Afeltro’s Expositio Proemii Averroys. Method 
and Order in Renaissance Philosophy of Nature. The Aristotle Com¬ 
mentary Tradition. Ed. by Daniel A. Di Liscia; Eckhard Kessler; Char¬ 
lotte Methuen. Aldershot; Brookfield, USA, Singapore; Sydney 1997, 
pp. 53-111; Charles Butterworth, What is Political Averroism?—In: 
Averroismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance. Ed. Fr. Niewdhner 
and Loris Sturlese. Zurich 1994, pp. 239-250; Federica Caldera, La 
source inattendue d’un “neo-augustinien”: Averroes dans la Commen¬ 
tate sur les sentences de Guillaume de la Mare, in: Averroes et les Aver- 
roismes juif et latin. Actes du Colloque International (Paris, 16-18 juin 
2005). Ed. J.-B. Brenet. Turnhout 2007 (= Federation Internationale 
des Instituts d’Etudes Medievales. Textes et Etudes du Moyen Age. 40), 
pp. 275-297; Dragos Calma, Le corps des images. Siger de Brabant 
entre le Liber de causis et Averroes, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Phi¬ 
losophic und Theologie 53, 2006, pp. 188-235; B. Carra de Vaux, art. 
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Averroes, Averroism, in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethic 2 2, Edin¬ 
burgh 1930, pp. 262-266; A. Chollet, art. Averroisme, in Dictionnaire 
de theologie catholique I, 1931: cols. 2628-2638; Jean Celeyrette; 
Edmond Mazet: La hierarchie des degres d’etre chez Nicole Oresme, 
in ArScPh 8, 1998, pp. 45-65 (on the Averroism of Walter Burley); 
C. Colpe, art. Averroes, Averroismus, in Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart 13, 1957: cols. 795-797; Brian Francis Conolly, Averroes, 
Thomas Aquinas and Giles of Rome on How this Man Understands, 
in: Vivarium 47, 2009, pp. 69-92; Iacopo Costa, Nota sulla seconda 
Questio moralis di Sigeri di Brabante, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Phi¬ 
losophic und Theologie 53, 2006, pp. 236-250; W. J. Courtenay, Schools 
& Scholars in Fourteenth Century England, Princeton 1987; G. Dahan, 
Notes et textes sur la poetique au Moyen Age, in AHDL 47, 1980 
(Paris, 1981), pp. 171-239; H. A. Davidson, Averroes on the Material 
Intellect; Alain De Libera: Averroes et Vaverro'isme. Paris; 1991. (Que 
sais-je?); Hubert Dethier, Summa averro'istica (1); P. Doncoeur, Notes 
sur les Averroistes latins, in RSPhTh 4, 1910, pp. 500-511 (reprinted 
in PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999, pp. 286-297); Doncoeur, La religion et les 
maitres de F Averroisme, in RSPhTh 5, 1911, pp. 267-298; 486-506 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999, pp. 299-352); J. Doull, Dante on 
Averroism, in Adas del V congreso internacional de filoSofia medieval 
I, Madrid 1979, pp. 669-676; J. P. Etzwiler, John Baconthorpe, “Prince 
of the Averroists”?, in Franciscan Studies 36, 1976, pp. 148-176; 
G. Federici Vescovini, Biagio Pelacani a Padova e l’averroismo, in 
LAverroismo in Italia, pp. 91-120; Socorro Fernandez Garcia, La 
cuestion de la inmortalidad. El alma en el Averroismo paduano. Pietro 
Pomponazzi, in Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 289-299; Kurt Flasch, 
Meister Eckhart. Die Geburt der “Deutschen Mystik” aus dem Geist der 
arabischen Philosophic, Munich 2006; Giuseppina Fontanesi, Motivi 
d’arte nelFaverroismo padovano. Societa italiana per il progresso delle 
scienze. Atti della XXVI riunione, Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1937. 
Roma 1938, pp. 322-333 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 276- 
287); Didier Foucault, Au declin de Faverroisme latin: Giulio Cesare 
Vanini (1585-1619), in L’actualite dAverroes. Le huitieme centenaire 
de la naissance d’Averroes (1198-1998). (Ed. by) Mohammed Habib 
Samrakandi. Toulouse 1999 (= Horizons Maghrebins. 40), pp. 69-80; 
R. A. Gauthier, Trois commentaires “Averroistes” sur FEthique a 
Nicomaque. AHDL 1947-8; 22-23, pp. 187-336 (reprinted in PIn¬ 
HAIS.IP 72, 1999, pp. 1-150); Marek Gensler, Averroes’ Influence in 
Walter Burley’s Commentary on “De generatione et corruptione”, in: 
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Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 165-178; French version in L’Orient chretien 
dans Vempire musulman. Hommage au professeur Gerard Troupeau. 
Ed. G. Gobillot. Paris 2005, pp. 641-652; Pietro Giacon, Pietro d’Abano 
a Faverroismo padovano, in Societa italiana per il progresso delle sci- 
enze. Atti della XXVI riunione, Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1937. Roma 
1938, pp. 334-339 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 288-293); 
A. Goddu, Avicenna, Avempace and Averroes—Arabic Sources of 
“Mutual Attraction” and their Influence on Mediaeval and Modern 
Conceptions of Attraction and Gravitation, in Orientalische Kultur, 
pp. 218-239; M. Gogacz, L’homme et la communaute dans le “Defen¬ 
sor Pads” de Marsile de Padoue. Le probleme de Finconsequence de 
FAverroisme comme aristolelisme neo-platonisant, in Medioevo V, 

1979, pp. 189-200; M. Grabmann, Der Bologneser Averroist Angelo 
d’Arezzo (ca. 1325), in id., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben II, pp. 261-271 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70, 1999, pp. 331-341); Grabmann, Der 
lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts; Grabmann, Ein spat- 
mittelalterlicher Pariser Kommentar zur Verurteilung des lateinischen 
Averroismus durch Bischof Stephan Tempier von Paris (1277) und zu 
anderen Irrtumslisten, in: Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, II, 
pp. 272-286 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70, 1999, pp. 342-356); Grab¬ 
mann, Studien iiber den Averroisten Taddeo da Parma (ca. 1320), in 
id., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, III, 239-260 (reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 70, 1999, pp. 309-330); Miguel A. Granada, El Averroismo en 
Europa, in Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 163-182; E. Grant, The 
Medieval Doctrine of Place. Some Fundamental Problems and Solu¬ 
tions, in Studi sul XIV secolo (s. § 9.2, Weisheipl), pp. 57-79; H. Greive, 
art. Averroismus im Judentum, in Lexikon des Mittelalters, I, Munich 

1980, col. 1295; Guy Guldentops, Arabic Sciences in the Mirror of 
Henry Bate’s Encyclopedia, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 521-541; 
J. Hackett, Averroes and Roger Bacon on the Harmony of Religion 
and Philosophy, in: A Straight Path, pp. 98- 112; Dag Nikolaus Hasse, 
Arabic philosophy and Averroism, in: Cambridge Companion to 
Renaissance Philosophy, ed. J. Hankins, Cambridge 2007, pp. 113-136; 
Hasse, The Attraction of Averroism in the Renaissance: Vernia, Achil- 
lini, Prassico, in: Philosophy, Science and Exegesis in Greek, Arabic and 
Latin Commentaries. Ed. P. Adamson, H. Balthussen, M. W. F. Stone. 
II. London 2004, pp. 131-147; Hasse, Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Averroismus in der Renaissance: Niccolo Tignosi, Agostino Nifo, 
Francesco Vimercato, in: “Herbst des Mittelalters”? Fragen zur Bewer- 
tung des 14. und 15. Jahrhunderts. Ed. Jan A. Aertsen, Martin Pickave. 
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Berlin 2004 (= MM 31), pp. 447-473; Hasse, Averroica secta: Notes on 
the Formation of Averroist Movements in Fourteenth-Century Bolo¬ 
gna and Renaissance Italy.—In: Averroes et les averro'ismes juif et 
latin. Actes du Colloque International (Paris, 16-18 juin 2005). Ed. J.-B. 
Brenet. Turnhout 2007 (= Federation International des Instituts 
d’Etudes Medievales. Textes et Etudes du Moyen Age 40), pp. 307-331; 
Maurice-Ruben Hayoun; Roland Hissette, Le vocabulaire philoso- 
phique des traductions d’Averroes attributes a Guillaume de Luna, in 
L’elaboration du vocabulaire philosophique au Moyen Age. Actes du 
Colloque international de Louvain-la-Neuve et Leuven, 12-14 septem- 
bre 1998, organise par la Societe Internationale pour l’Etude de la Phi- 
losophie Medievale, edites par Jacqueline Hamesse et Carlos Steel. 
Turnhout; 2000, pp. 99-110; L. Hodl, art. Averroismus, in Historisches 
Worterbuch der Philosophie, I (1970), col. 734-735; Hodl, Die “aver- 
roistische” Unterscheidung zwischen Materie und Moglichkeit in den 
naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften des Siger von Brabant, in Actas del 
V congreso internacional defilosofia medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 831— 
842; Hodl, art. Lateinischer Averroismus, in Lexikon des Mittelalters I, 
1980, col. 1292-1295; Wolfgang Hubener, Unvorgreifliche Uberle- 
gungen zum moglichen Sinn des Topos “politischer Averroismus”, in: 
Averroismus im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance. Ed. Fr. Niewohner 
and Loris Sturlese. Zurich 1994, pp. 222-238; R. Imbach, Averro- 
istische Stellungnahmen zur Diskussion iiber das Verhaltnis von esse 
und essentia, in Studi sul XIV secolo (s. § 9.2, Weisheipl), pp. 299-339; 
A. L. Ivry, Averroes and the West: The First Encounter/Nonencoun¬ 
ter, in A Straight Path, pp. 142-158; Jules Janssens, Henry of Ghent 
and Averroes, in: A Companion to Henry of Ghent. Ed. by Gordon A. 
Wilson. Leiden, Boston 2011 (= Brill’s Companions to the Christian 
Tradition. 23), pp. 85-99; E. Jung-Palczewsksa, Jean de Jandun, a-t-il 
affirme la nature active de l’intellect possible? Probleme d’une contra¬ 
diction dans la question 6 du livre III “De anima” de Jean de Jandun, 
in Mediaevalia philosophica Polonorum 27, 1986, pp. 15-20; M. Kas- 
sem, La philosophie d’Averroes et ses rapporte avec la scolastique 
latine, in Actas del V congreso internacional de filosofia medieval, I, 
Madrid 1979, pp. 207-218; Boh dan Kieszkowski, Averroismo e pla- 
tonismo in Italia negli ultimi decenni del secolo XV, in Giornale critico 
della filosofia italiana. Firenze. Serie 2,1 (14), 1933, pp. 286-301 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 80-95) [including the “Averro- 
ism” of Marsiglio/Marsilio Ficino]; Sven K. Knebel, “Volo magis stare 
cum Avicenna”. Der Zufall zwischen Averroisten und Avicennisten, in: 
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Wissen uber Grenzen, pp. 662-676; Joel L. Kraemer, Averroes, Dante 
and the Dawn of European Enlightenment, in: Enlightening Revolu¬ 
tions. Essays in honor of Ralph Lerner. Ed. by Svetozar Minkov, with 
the assistance of Stephanie Douard. Lanham, Boulder, New York 
(etc.) 2006, pp. 57-73; Cristoforo Krzanic, Grandi lottatori contro 
FAverroismo, in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 22, Milano 1930, 
pp. 161-206 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70,1999, pp. 125-171); Krzanic, 
La scuola francescana e l’averroismo. Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica 21, 1929, pp. 444-494 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 70, 1999, 
pp. 74-124); Heinrich C. Kuhn, Die Verwandlung der Zerstorung der 
Zerstorung. Bemerkungen zu Augustinus Niphus’ Kommentar zur 
Destructio destructionum des Averroes, in: Averroismus im Mittelalter 
und in der Renaissance. Ed. Fr. Niewohner and Loris Sturlese. Zurich 
1994, pp. 291-308; Z. Kuksewicz, La decouverte d’une ecole averroiste 
inconnue: Erfurt, in: Averroes et les averrotsmes juif et latin. Actes du 
Colloque International (Paris, 16-18 juin 2005). Ed. J.-B. Brenet. 
Turnhout 2007 (= Federation Internationale des Instituts d’Etudes 
Medievales. Textes et Etudes du Moyen Age. 40), pp. 299-306; Kukse¬ 
wicz, De Siger de Brabant a Jacques de Plaisance. La theorie de l’intellect 
chez les averroistes latins des XIIL et XIV e siecles. Wroclaw—Varso- 
vie—Cracovie 1968; Kuksewicz, L’influence d’Averroes sur les univer- 
sites en Europe Centrale (l’expansion de Faverroisme latin), in Multiple 
Averroes, Paris 1978, pp. 275-282, Kuksewicz, Johannis de Janduno 
“De infinitate vigoris dei”. Edition critique, in Studia Mediewistyczne 
24, 1985, pp. 77-152; Kuksewicz, Note on some fourteenth century 
Averroistic works in the ms. Cracow Bibl. Jagell. 737, in Mediaevalia 
philosophica Polonorum 27, 1984, pp. 65-72; Kuksewicz, Un nouveau 
temoignage de FAverroisme d’Erfurt, in Mediaevalia philosophica 
Polonorum 28, 1986, pp. 27-32; Kuksewicz, The Problem of Walter 
Burley’s Averroism, in Studi sul XIV secolo (s. § 9.2, Weisheipl), 
pp. 341-377; Kuksewicz, Un texte intermediate entre Taddeo de 
Parme et Jean de Jandun, in Mediaevalia philosophica polonorum 27, 
1984, pp. 25-63; Kuksewicz, Theoderic, Recteur d’Erfurt, Averroiste 
allemand du XIV e siecle, in La filosofia della natura nel medioevo, 
Milano 1966, pp. 652-661; Jacques Langhade, Entre Islam et Chre- 
tienne latine: l’oeuvre d’Averroes, philosophe, homme de religion et 
juriste, in: Averroes et Faverroisme (XII e -XV e siecle), pp. 249-262; D. J. 
Lasker, Averroistic Trends in Jewish-Christian Polemics in the Late 
Middle Ages, in Speculum 55, 1980, pp. 294-304; O. Leaman, Averroes 
and His Philosophy (s. Bibl.), pp. 163ff.; Sang-Sup Lee, Die Pluralitat 
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der Intellekte und die Einheit der Erkenntnis. Kritiken und Rezep- 
tionen des Monopsychismus des Averroes in der sog. Scholastik, in: 
Bochumer Philosophisches Jahrbuch fur Antike und Mittelalter 12, 
2007, pp. 77-96 (on Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Robert Kilwardby, Simon of Faversham, Petrus Aureoli); M.-V. Leroy, 
La “troisieme voie” de Saint Thomas et ses sources, in Recherches 
d’Islamologie. Recueil d’articles offert a Georges C. Anawati et Louis 
Gardet par leurs collegues et amis. Louvain 1977 (= Bibliotheque 
philosophique de Louvain 26), pp. 171-199; Charles Lohr, Georgius 
Gemistius Pletho and Averroes: the Periodization of Latin Aristote- 
lianism. Sapientiam amemus. Humanismus und Aristotelismus in der 
Renaissance. Festschrift fur Eckhard Kessler zum 60. Geburtstag. Ed. 
by Paul Richard Blum in Verbindung mit Constance Blackwell und 
Charles Lohr. Munich 1999, pp. 39-48; F. Lucchetta, L’Averroismo 
padovano, in Universita degli studi, Venezia, Facolta di lingue e littera- 
ture straniere di Ca‘ Foscari. Annali della facolta serie orientale, 1981, 
pp. 73-86 (auch in Mutamar Ibn Rusd, adh-dhikra al-mi awiyya ath- 
thamina li-wafatihi, II, Algiers 1983, pp. 409-421); Lucchetta, Recenti 
studi sull’averroismo padovano, in LAverroismo in Italia, pp. 91-120; 
S. MacClintock, art. Averroes, Averroism, in Encyclopaedia of Philoso¬ 
phy I, London 1967 (1972), pp. 220-226; E. P. Mahoney, John of 
Jandun and Agostino Nifo on Human Felicity (“status”), in L’homme 
et son univers, pp. 465-477; Mahoney, Nicoletto Vernia’s Annotations 
on John of Jandun’s De anima, in: Historia philosophiae medii aevi. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Ed. Burkhard 
Mojsisch; Olaf Pluta. (Festschrift fur Kurt Flasch zu seinem 60. Geburt¬ 
stag). Amsterdam, Philadelphia. II, 1991, pp. 573-593; Anneliese 
Maier, An der Grenze von Scholastik und Naturwissenschaft. Die Struk- 
tur der materiellen Substanz. Das Problem der Gravitation. Die Mathe- 
matik der Formlatituden. 2.A. Roma; 1952. = Storia e letteratura. 
Raccolta di studi e testi. 41; Maier, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des ita- 
lienischen Averroismus im 14. Jahrhundert, in Quellen und Forschun- 
gen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 33, 1944, pp. 136-157 
(reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 72, 1999, pp. 152-173); Maier, Ein 
unbeachteter “Averroist” des XIV, Jahrhunderts: Walter Burley. Medi- 
oevo e Rinascimento. Studi in onore di Bruno Nardi. 2. Firenze 1955, 
pp. 475-499 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 72, 1999, pp. 247-271; Maier, 
Wilhelm von Ain wicks Bologneser Quaestionen gegen den Aver¬ 
roismus (1323), in Gregorianum 30, 1949, pp. 265-308 (reprinted in 
PInHAIS.IP 72, 1999, pp. 203-246); Mieczyslaw Markowski, Der 
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averroistisch gepragte Aristotelismus als via communis, in: Wissen 
tiber Grenzen, pp. 655-661; Andres Martinez Lorca, Introduction, 
pp. 143ff.; A. Maurer, John of Jandun and the Divine Causality, in 
Mediaeval Studies 17, 1955: 185-207; Maurer, Siger of Brabant and an 
Averroistic Commentary on the Metaphysics in Cambridge, Peter- 
house MS 152, in Mediaeval Studies 12, 1950: 233-235; Marcelino 
Menendez Pelayo, La impiedad averroista.—Fray Tomas Scoto.—El 
libro “De tribus impostoribus”, in Boletin Historico 1, Madrid 1880:17- 
23 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 69, 1999: 147-153); K. Michalski, Laphi- 
losophie au XP siecle. Six etudes. Ed. and introduced by K. Flasch, 
Frankfurt 1969; Peter Molnar, Une etape negligee de la reception 
d’Aristote en Occident: Averroes, Le Liber Nicomachie et la science 
politique, in: Averroes et Vaverroisme (XII e -XV e siecle), pp. 265-274; 
R. Morghen, Dante e Averroe, in LAverroismo in Italia, pp. 49-62; 
M. Mraz, Commentarium Magistri Johannis Wenceslai de Praga super 
“de anima” Aristotelis. (Der gegenwartige Zustand der Forschungsar- 
beit), in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 26, 1982, pp. 79-91; 
A. Nasri Nader, La doctrine des deux verites chez Ibn Roshd (Aver¬ 
roes) et les averroistes latins, in Adas del V congreso international de 
filosofia medieval, I, Madrid 1979, pp. 1043-1050; B. Nardi, art. Aver- 
roismo, in Enciclopedia cattolica, 2, 1949, col. 524-530; Nardi, 
L’averroismo di Sigieri e Dante, in Studi danteschi. 22, Firenze 1938, 
pp. 83-113 [extract from Nardi, S. Tommaso dAquino. Trattato 
sull’unita dell’intelletto contro gli averroisti, Traduzione, commento e 
introduzione storico. Firenze 1938] (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, 
pp. 325-355); Robert Ogor, Das gemeinsame Ziel des Menschenge- 
schlechts in Dantes Monarchia und des Averroes’ Lehre von der Ein- 
heit des separaten Intellekts: zur Wertung des Averroismus der 
Monarchia, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie 40, 
1993, pp. 88-106; Adr. Pattin, L’averroisme et la question du sens 
agent au Moyen Age, in Adas del V congreso international de filosofia 
medieval I, Madrid 1979, pp. 1077-1082; Pattin, Un grand commen- 
tateur d’Aristote: Agostino Nifo, in: Historia philosophiae medii aevi. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Ed. by Burk- 
hard Mojsisch; Olaf Pluta. (Festschrift fur Kurt Flasch zu seinem 60. 
Geburtstag). Amsterdam, Philadelphia. II, 1991, pp. 787-803; Paloma 
Perez-Ilzarbe, Definition and Demonstration: Aristotle, Averroes, 
Grosseteste, in: In Aristotelis Analytica Posteriora: Estudos acerca da 
recep^ao medieval dos Segundos Analiticos. Ed. by Alfredo Carlos 
Storck. Porto Alegre 2009, pp. 71-110; Mischa von Perger, Stufen von 
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Univokation und Aquivokation. Walter Burley als Schiedsrichter in 
einer arabischen Debatte, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 626-640; Die 
Philosophic im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, in memoriam Konstanty 
Michalski (1879-1947), ed. O. Pluta, Amsterdam 1988 (= Bochumer 
Studien zur Philosophic. 10); Gregorio Piaia, “Averroisme politique”— 
anatomie d’un mythe historiographique, in: Philosophic im Mittelalter, 
pp. 288-300; Sylvain Piron, Olivi et les averroistes, in: Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie 53, 2006, pp. 251-309; 
A. Poppi, L’antropologia averroistica nel pensiero di Pietro Auriol, 
in Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica 70, 1978, pp. 179-192; Poppi, 
L’averroismo nella filosofia francescana, in L’Averroismo in Italia, 
pp. 175-220; P. Porro, “Possibile ex se, necessarium ab alio”: Tom- 
maso d’Aquino e Enrico di Gand, in Medioevo. Padova. 1992; 18, 
pp. 231-273 [refutation of Ibn Sina by Henry of Ghent, in accordance 
with Ibn Rushd]; W. H. Principe, Early explicit use of Averroes by 
Richard Fishacre with respect to motion and the human soul of Christ, 
in Adas del V congreso internacional de filosofia medieval I, Madrid 
1979, pp. 1127-1138; Principe, Richard Fishacre’s Use of Averroes 
with Respect to Motion and the Human Soul of Christ, in Mediaeval 
Studies 40, 1978, pp. 349-360; J. Quillet, L’Aristotelisme de Marsile de 
Padoue et ses rapportes avec FAverroisme, in Medioevo. Rivista di sto- 
ria della filosofia medievale V, 1979, pp. 81-142; Marwan Rashed, Der 
Averroismus des Lauro Quirini, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 700-714 
(also in French in Rashed, L’heritage aristotelicien. Textes inedits de 
VAntiquite. Paris 2007, pp. 567-581, a republication from Averroes et 
Vaverroisme, pp. 307-321); Bernd Roling: Glaube, Imagination und 
leibliche Auferstehung: Pietro Pomponazzi zwischen Avicenna, Aver¬ 
roes und jiidischem Averroismus, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 677- 
699; Ph.W. Rosemann, Wandering in the Path of the Averroean 
System: Is Kant’s Doctrine on the Bewusstsein iiberhaupt Averroistic? 
In Medieval Islamic Thought. Ed. by Th.-A. Druart. Washington 1999 
(-American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly. LXXIII), pp. 185-230; 
F. Ruello, Paul de Venise, theologien “Averroiste”?, in Multiple Aver¬ 
roes, Paris 1978, pp. 257-274; Dominique Salman, Jean de la Rochelle 
et les debuts de FAverroisme latin. AHDL 1947-1948; 122-123, 
pp. 133-144 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 221-232); Antonio 
Domenico Sartori, “Gaetano de Thiene, filosofo averroista” nello Stu¬ 
dio di Padova (1387-1465), in Societa italiana per il progresso delle 
scienze. Atti della XXVI riunione, Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1937. Roma 
1938, pp. 340-370 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 294-324); 
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Jesus Soto Bruna, Averroes en el De la causa, principio et uno de 
Giordano Bruno. El poder de la materia, in Averroes y los averroismos, 
pp. 359-369; Luigi Stefanini, Averroismo e imaginismo, in Societa 
italiana per il progresso delle scienze. Atti della XXVI riunione, Vene¬ 
zia, 12-18 settembre 1937. Roma 1938, pp. 311-321 (reprinted in Pln- 
HAIS.1P 71, 1999, pp. 265-275) [on symbolism, imagination in 
Averroism, Raimundus Lullus, Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino]; 
E. D. Sylla, Godfrey of Fontaines on Motion with Respect to Quantity 
of the Eucharist, in Studi sul XIV secolo (s. § 9.2, Weisheipl), pp. 105- 
141; Tellkamp: s. above, Thomas Aquinas; Erminio Troilo, L’averroismo 
di Marsilio da Padova, in: Marsilio da Padova. Studi raccolti nel VI 
centenario della morte. A cura di A. Checchini e N. Bobbio. Roma 
1942, pp. 47-77; Troilo, Averroismo e aristotelismo padovano. Padua 
1939; Troilo, Averroismo o aristotelismo “alessandrista” padovano, in 
Atti delVAccademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Rendiconti. Classe di Scienze 
Morali Storiche e Filologiche. Roma 1954; ser. 8, vol. IX, pp. 188-244; 
Troilo, L’Averroismo padovano. Societa italiana per il progresso delle 
scienze. Atti della XXVI riunione, Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1937. Roma 
1938, pp. 255-286 [reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 233-264]; 
Troilo, Per Faverroismo padovano o veneto, in Atti del (R.) Istituto 
Veneto di Scienze Lettere ed Arti. —Classe di Scienze Morali e Lettere. 
Venezia. 1939-1940 (1941); 99, pp. 273-298 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 
71, 1999, pp. 357-382); Troilo, Lo spirito dell’averroismo padovano, 
in II diritto dell’uomo al sapere e al libero uso di esso, Padova 1954, 
pp. 43-74; A. Una Juarez, Aristoteles y Averroes en el siglo XIV. Las 
autoridades “mayores” para Walter Burley I: Aristoteles, in Anto- 
nianum 52, 1977: 326-358; Una Juarez, Aristoteles y Averroes en el 
siglo XIV. Las autoridades “mayores” para Walter Burley II: Averroes, 
in Antonianum 52, 1977, pp. 680-694; Fernand van Steenberghen, Un 
commentaire averroiste, anonyme et inedit, du Traite de Fame, in Aus 
der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Ed. Albert Lang, Joseph Lechner, 
Michael Schmaus. Munster 1935; II (= BGPhMA, Supplementband 
III,2), pp. 842-854 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 71, 1999, pp. 130-142); 
S. Vanni Rovighi, San Tommaso d’Aquino e Averroe, in LAverroismo 
in Italia, pp. 221-236; Ignacio Verdu Berganza, El movimiento aver- 
roista y el pensamiento de Thomas Bradwardine. Dos concepciones 
del hombre enfrentadas, in Averroes y los averroismos, pp. 387-395; 
Ubaldo Villani-Lubelli, Heinrich von Liibeck als Leser des Averroes, 
in: Per perscrutationem philosophicam. Neue Perspektiven der mittel- 
alterlichen Forschung, Loris Sturlese zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
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Ed. by Alessandra Beccarisi, Ruedi Imbach and Pasquale Porro. Ham¬ 
burg 2008 (= Corpus philosophorum teutonicorum medii aevi. 4), 
pp. 240-251; M. C. Vitali, Taddeo de Parme et les deux redactions des 
“quaestiones de anima” de Jean de Jandun, in Mediaevalia philoso- 
phica Polonorum 28, 1986, pp. 3-13; Vitali/ Z. Kuksewicz, Note sur 
les deux redactions des “quaestiones de anima” de Jean de Jandun, in 
Mediaevalia philosophica Polonorum 27,1984, pp. 3-24; J. A. Weisheipl, 
The Spector of motor coniunctus in medieval physics, in Studi sul XIV 
secolo (s. § 9.2, Weisheipl); Karl Werner, Der Averroismus in der 
christlich-peripatetischen Psychologie des spateren Mittelalters, in: Sit- 
zungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. — Philoso- 
phisch-HistorischeKlasse. 98, 1881, pp. 175-320 (reprinted in PInHAIS. 
IP 69, 1999, pp. 1-146) [on the “Averroism” of Pietro Auriol, Thomas 
Aquinas, John Baconthorpe, John of Jandun, Paul of Venice, Agostino 
Nifo, Pietro Pomponazzi]; John F. Wippel, The Role of the Phantasm 
in Godfrey of Fontaines’ Theory of Intellection.—In: L’Homme et son 
univers, pp. 573-582; Johannes Zahlten, Disputation mit Averroes 
oder Unterwerfung des “Kommentators”. Zu seinem Bild in der 
Malerei des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, in Wissen iiber Grenzen, 
pp.717-744. 


5.12.3. Critique of “ Averroism” and Trends of Research 234 

The reader of those publications written about “Averroism” among 
scholastic philosophers is confronted more and more with the diffi¬ 
culty to get a uniform picture. The “Averroistic” trends visible in phil¬ 
osophical “discussions” appear to be divergent and contradictory; the 
gap between Averroes and what is classified as “Averroism” became 
greater and greater and finally caused the question: Was Ibn Rushd an 


234 Cf. now Ana Maria C. Minecan, Introduction al debate historiografico en torno 
a la nocion de “averroismo latino”, in: Anales del Seminario de Historia de la Filosofia 
27, 2010, pp. 63-85; John Marenbon, Latin Averroism, in: Islamic Crosspollinations , 
pp. 135-147. Marenbon (pp. 144f.) prefers the use of the term “crosspollination” 
instead of “influence”, conform with the topic “Islamic crosspollinations”, on which 
cf. the long paper by James E. Montgomery (pp. 148-193).—A recent inspirative con¬ 
tribution, which make aware the reader of a possible multiplicity of approaches to 
the history of “Arabic/Islamic” philosophy and its reception, is A. Akasoy, Was Ibn 
Rushd an Averroist? 
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Averroist? 235 —In the first place we can speak of “Averroists” in those 
cases in which philosophers explicitely declare to be adherents of Aver- 
roes. 236 This is the case with John of Jandun, who taught around 1310 at 
the University of Paris, and already before him with Ferrandus de His- 
pania from the 13th century. 237 The use of the term “Averroism”, how¬ 
ever, became more and more criticized. 238 This criticism finally resulted 
in the observation by Paul Oskar Kristeller in I960, 239 that even two 
traditionally central complexes of themes of “Averroism”, as the doc¬ 
trine of the unity of the intellect and of the “double truth”, 240 were not 
held by “Averroists” in a uniform manner. “Therefore we are forced”, 
writes Kristeller, 241 “to give up the term Averroism either completely, or 
to confine it to those few thinkers, who accept the doctrine of the unity 
of the intellect, or finally to apply it in an arbitrary manner to that larger 
group which was occupied with Aristotelian philosophy separate from 
theology and which we describe better as worldly Aristotelians”. 


235 Jorge M. Ayala Martinez, Fue Averroes un averroista? In Averroes y los aver- 
roismos, pp. 257-266. 

236 L. Hodl speaks of “averroistische Wende” even in those cases, where Averroistic 
doctrines are defended “im Ganzen eines ‘aristotelisme heterodoxe’” [van Steenber- 
ghen]: s. L. Hodl, Uber die averroistische Wende der lateinischen Philosophic des 
Mittelalters im 13. Jahrhundert, in Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale 39, 
1972 (pp. 171-204), pp. 177ff.; cf. W. Kluxen, art. Averroismus, pp. 59f. 

237 Cf. A. Zimmermann, Ein Averroist des spaten 13. Jahrhunderts. Ferrandus de 
Hispania, in AGPh 50, 1968, pp. 145-164; id., Ferrandus de Hispania—ein spanis- 
cher Averroist um 1300, in Adas del V congreso internadonal de filosofia medieval, I, 
Madrid 1979, pp. 1393-1399; id., Aristote et Averroes dans le commentaire de Ferran¬ 
dus de Hispania sur la Metaphysique d’Aristote, in: Diotima. Athens 8, 1980, pp. 159- 
163 (also in Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 26, Warszawa 1982, pp. 3-6). 

238 Cf. e.g. W. F. Edwards, The Averroism of Iacopo Zabarella (1533-1589) in Atti 
del XII congresso internazionale di filosofia (Venezia, 12-18 settembre 1958), 9, Firenze 
1960, pp. 91-107; N. G. Siraisi, Arts and Sciences at Padua, Toronto 1973 (= Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies. Studies and Texts. 25), pp. 136f.; A. Maier, Eine italie- 
nische Averroistenschule aus der ersten Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts, in ead., Studien 
zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, I (Die Vorlaufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert); 
Roma, 1966 (pp. 251-278) [reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 72, 1999, pp. 175-202], pp. 25l£; 
G. Piaia, “Averroisme politique”: anatomie d’un mythe historiografique, in Orientali- 
sche Kultur, pp. 288-300. 

239 Paduan Averroism and Alexandrinism in the Light of Recent Studies, in Aris- 
totelismo Padovano e filosofia Aristotelica. Atti del XII congresso internazionale di 
filosofia, 9, Florenz, 1960, pp. 147-155; German version in id., Humanismus und 
Renaissance, II, pp. 125ff. 

240 On this cf. the extensive collection of material in H. Dethier, Summa Averrois- 
tica (1). 

241 Humanismus und Renaissance, II, pp. 128f. 
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A similarly critical attitude showed Fernand van Steenberghen in 
his standard work on “The Philosophy in the 13th Century”, which 
appeared in 1966 and which we have already mentioned. 242 Van Steen¬ 
berghen uses the terminology “heterodox” or “radical” Aristotelism, 
which takes over “Averroistic interpretations of Aristotle”; 243 accord¬ 
ing to him an Averroistic “school” as maintained by Ernest Renan, 
never existed. 

The criticism of Kristeller and van Steenberghen was not accepted 
unanimously. 244 A cautious conclusion from the discussion might be 
the recommendation to use the terms “Averroism” and “Averroists” 
with much care. They became naturalized, comparable to the terms 
“Aristotelians” or “Platonists”, and before we apply them, we should 
investigate, whether we have real literary influences or a loose assimi¬ 
lation of typical thoughts of Averroes or a secondary attribution to 
Averroes e.g. of the intellectus-agens-theory in the 13th century. 245 In 
the first two mentioned cases we can take into account the possibility, 
that “Averroistic” or preferably Averroes’ formulations and thoughts 
were used by medieval scholastics for the terminological and ideologi¬ 
cal shaping of their own philosophy; simultaneously these formula¬ 
tions and thoughts brought new elements into play. As in the case of 
the so-called “Avicennism”, which we already discussed, we can con¬ 
sider the possibility of convergent parallelisms and on the other side 
undeniable literary influences which in each case are different. For this 
reason it should remain our concern to start from those texts, which 
scholastic philosophers might have used, namely the Latin translations 
of Islamic philosophical texts. Their edition and comparison with the 


242 S. § 5.10.2. Van Steenberghen’s book found much echo in an Arabic book on 
“The Influence of Ibn Rushd in the Philosophy of the Middle Ages” ( Athar Ibn Rushd 
ft falsafat al-usur al-wusta) by Zaynab Mahmud al-Khudayrl, Beirut (2nd ed. 1985). 

243 Cf. van Steenberghen, Die Philosophie des 13. Jahrhunderts , pp. 335ff., 370ff.; id., 
L’Averro'isme latin au XIII e siecle, in Multiple Averroes , Paris 1978, pp. 283-286; id., in 
Histoire de I’eglise depuis les origines jusqu’d nos jours, 13: Le mouvement doctrinal du 
XI e au XIV e siecle, Paris 1951, pp. 270ff.; id., The Philosophical Movement. 

244 Cf. F. Lucchetta, Recenti studi sull’ averroismo padovano, in L’Averroismo in 
Italia, pp. 91-120, here pp. 92f. 

245 On this secondary attribution of the doctrine of the intellectus agens to Averroes 
in the 13th century cf. B. Carlos Bazan, Was There Ever a “First Averroism”?—In: 
Geistesleben im 13. Jahrhundert. Ed. by Jan A. Aersten and Andreas Speer. Publica¬ 
tion prepared by Frank Hentschel and Andreas Speer. Berlin, New York 2000 (= MM 
27), pp. 31-53. 
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Arabic original is the precondition for the discussion of themes from 
the history of ideas, which often neglect questions of literary history. 

An indispensable tool is an index of the Latin manuscripts and their 
Arabic sources. 246 Some work has been done with regard to Aristotle 
and Avicenna. The index should contain all information, not only 
about the repercussions of Islamic thinkers in scholastic philosophers, 
but also about translators, their technique of translation and their 
knowledge of Arabic. 

Remarks about translators and their technique we find in the fol¬ 
lowing publications: M. Alonso Alonso, Coincidencias verbales 
tipicas en las obras y traducciones de Gundisalvo, in al-Andalus 20, 
1955, pp. 129-152; 345-379 (also in id., Temas filosoficos medievales, 
Comillas, Santander 1959, pp. 247-329); Alonso Alonso, Las fuentes 
literarias de Dominico Gundisalvo: El “De processione mundi” de 
Gundisalvo, y el “K. al-'aqida al-rafi'a” de Ibrahim ibn Dawud, in al- 
Andalus 11, 1946, pp. 159-173; Alonso Alonso, Hunain traducido al 
latin por Ibn Dawud y Domingo Gundisalvo, in al-Andalus 16, 1951, 
pp. 37-47; Alonso Alonso, Influencia de Severino Boecio en las obras 
y traducciones de Gundisalvo, in id., Temas filosoficos medievales (Ibn 
Dawud y Gundisalvo), Comillas, Santander 1959, pp. 369-396; Alonso 
Alonso, Juan Sevillano. Sus obras proprias y sus traducciones, in al- 
Andalus 18, 1953, pp. 17-49; Alonso Alonso, Notas sobre los traduc- 
tores Toledanos Domingo Gundisalvo y Juan Hispano, in al-Andalus 
8, 1943, pp. 155-158, revised in Alonso Alonso, Temas filosoficos 
medievales, Comillas, Santander 1959, pp. 17-60; Alonso Alonso, Las 
traducciones de Juan Gonzalez de Burgos y Salomon, in al-Andalus 
14, 1949, pp. 291-319 (reprinted in PInHAIS.IP 48, 1999, pp. 57-85); 
Alonso Alonso, Traducciones del arabe al latin por Juan Hispano, in 
al-Andalus 17, 1952, pp. 129-151; Alonso Alonso, Traducciones del 
Arcediano Domingo Gundisalvo, in al-Andalus 12, 1947, pp. 295-338; 
Alonso Alonso, El Traductor y prologuista del “Sextus Naturalium”, in 
al-Andalus 26, 1961, pp. 1-35; M.-Th. D’Alverny, Anniyya—anitas, in: 
Melanges ojferts a Etienne Gilson. Toronto-Paris. 1959, pp. 59-91. (Also 
in D’Alverny, Avicenne en Occident, no. X): includes a passage from Ibn 


246 Comparable with F. J. Carmody, Arabic Astronomical and Astrological Sciences 
in Latin Translation, Berkeley, Los Angeles 1956. First beginnings we find in Thery, 
Tolede, pp. 13ff.; FI. Schipperges, Zur Rezeption und Assimilation arabischer Medizin 
im friihen Toledo, in Sudhoffs Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin und Naturwissen- 
schaften 39, 1955 (pp. 261-283), pp. 268ff. 
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Sina, Risala adhawiyya and its Latin version by Andrea Alpago (Avi¬ 
cenna, De Almahad); D’Alverny: Avendauth?, in Homenaje a Millas- 
Vallicrosa, I, Barcelona 1954, pp. 19-43 (also in D’Alverny, Avicenne 
en Occident, no. VIII); D’Alverny: Les traductions a deux interpretes, 
d’arabe en langue vernaculaire et de langue vernaculaire en latin, in: 
Traduction et traducteurs au Moyen Age. Actes du colloque interna¬ 
tional du CNRS organise a Paris, Institut de recherche et d’histoire des 
textes, les 26-28 mai 1986. Textes reunies par Genevieve Contamine. 
Paris. 1989, pp. 193-206 (reprinted in D’Alverny, La transmission des 
textes ); M. Brasa Diez, Las traducciones toledanas como encuentro de 
culturas, in Adas del V congreso internacional de filosofia medieval, I, 
Madrid 1979, pp. 589-596; C. S. F. Burnett, The Institutional Context 
of Arabic-Latin Translations of the Middle Ages: A Reassessment of 
the “School of Toledo”. CIVICIMA. Etudes sur le vocabulaire intellec- 
tuel du Moyen Age. Brepols VIII, 1995 (= Vocabulary of Teaching and 
Research Between Middle Ages and Renaissance. Proceedings of the 
Colloquium London, Warburg Institute, 11-12 March 1994. Ed. by 
Olga Weijers), pp. 214-235; Burnett, Literal Translation and Intelligent 
Adaptation amongst the Arabic-Latin Translators of the First Half of 
the Twelfth Century, in La dijfusione delle scienze islamiche nel medio 
evo europeo, Roma 1987 (= Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Fondazi- 
one Leone Caetani), pp. 9-28; Burnett, Magister Iohannes Hispanus: 
Towards the Identity of a Toledan Translator, in: Comprendre et mai- 
triser la nature au Moyen Age. Melanges d’histoire des sciences offerts a 
Guy Beaujouan. Geneve; 1994 (= Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes — 
IV e section. Sciences historiques et philologiques. V: Hautes Etudes 
Medievales et Modernes. 73), pp. 425-436; Burnett, Some Comments 
on the Translating of Works from Arabic into Latin in the Mid-Twelfth 
Century, in Orientalische Kultur, pp. 165ff.; Burnett, Translating from 
Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages: Theory, practice, and Criticism. 
Editer, traduire, interpreter: essais de methodologie philosophique par 
P. W. Rosemann, C. Rutten [etc.]. Sous la direction de Steve G. Lofts et 
Philipp W. Rosemann. Louvain-Paris 1997 (= Philosophes medievaux. 
XXXVI), pp. 55-78; K. H. Dannefeldt, The Renaissance Humanists 
and the Knowledge of Arabic, in Studies in the Renaissance 2, 1955, 
pp. 96-177; Alexander Fidora, Die Wahrnehmung des Anderen 
im Spiegel von mittelalterlichen Ubersetzungstheorien, in Christli- 
cher Norden—muslimischer Siiden. Anspriiche und Wirklichkeiten 
von Christen, Juden und Muslimen auf der Iberischen Halbinsel im 
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Hoch- und Spatmittelalter. Ed. by Matthias M. Tischler and Alexander 
Fidora, Munster 2011 (= Erudiri Sapientia VII), pp. 81-92; J. S. Gil, 
La escuela de traductores de Toledo y sus colaboratores judios, Toledo 
1985, L. P. Harvey, The Alfonsine School of Translators: Translations 
from Arabic into Castilian Produced under the Patronage of Alfonso 
the Wise of Castile (1221-1252-1284), in JRAS 1977, pp. 109-117; 
Haskins, Studies (s. above p. 91); A. Lowenthal, Pseudo-Aristoteles 
iiber die Seele. Eine psychologische Schrift des 11. Jahrhunderts und 
ihre Beziehungen zu Salomon ibn Gabirol (Avicebron), Berlin 1891; 
pp. 1-35 appeared as thesis with the title “Dominicus Gundisalvi und 
sein psychologisches Compendium”, Berlin, 1890, (pp. 5ff. discuss the 
school of Toledo); J. M. Millas-Vallicrosa, El literalismo de los traduc¬ 
tores de la corte de Alfonso el Sabio, in al-Andalus 1, 1933, 155-187; I. 
Opelt, Zur Ubersetzungstechnik des Gerhard von Cremona, in Glotta 
38, 1960, pp. 135-170; J. F. Rivera, Nuevos datos sobre los traductores 
Gundisalvo y Juan Hispano, in al-Andalus 31, 1966, pp. 267-280; H. 
Schipperges, Die friihen Ubersetzer der arabischen Medizin in chro- 
nologischer Sicht, in Sudhojfs Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin und 
der Naturwissenschaften 39, 1955, pp. 53-93; Schipperges, Die Schulen 
von Toledo in ihrer Bedeutung fur die abendlandische Wissenschaft, in 
Sitzungsberichte der Gesellschaft zur Beforderung der gesamten Natur¬ 
wissenschaften zu Marburg 82/3, 1960, pp. 3-18; Schipperges, Zur 
Rezeption und Assimilation arabischer Medizin im friihen Toledo, 
in Sudhoffs Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissen¬ 
schaften 39, 1955, pp. 261-283; P. Schoonheim, Aristotle’s Meteorology 
(s. p. 96n23), introduction (on the method of Arabic-Latin transla¬ 
tion); G. Thery, Notes indicatrices pour s’orienter dans l’etude des tra¬ 
ductions medievales, in Melanges Joseph Marechal, II, Louvain 1950, 
pp. 297-315; Thery, Tolede, ch. 1: Les traductions arabico-latines 
d’ouvrages philosophiques a Tolede au XIT siecle; ch. 2: Methode de 
traduction des polyglottes toledans; L. Thorndike, John of Seville, in 
Speculum 34, 1959, pp. 20-38. 

On Michael Scot’s method of translating cf. A. van Oppenraay, 
introduction to her Aristotle: De Animalibus. Michael Scot’s Arabic- 
Latin translation. Part 2 (s. below, § 5.3.2); van Oppenraay, Michael 
Scot’s Arabic-Latin Translation of Aristotle’s Book on Animals. Some 
remarks concerning the relation between the translation and its Ara¬ 
bic and Greek sources. Aristotle’s Animals in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance. Ed. by Carlos Steel, Guy Guldentops, Pieter Beullens. 
Leuven 1999, pp. 31-43; on Michael Scot, besides the references in 
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van Oppenraay, also Ch. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentar¬ 
ies, in Traditio 27, 1971, pp. 347-349; Ch.H. Haskins, Michael Scot in 
Spain, in Estudios eruditos in memoriam Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
II, Madrid 1930, pp. 129-134; P. Morpurgo, Fonti di Michele Scoto, 
in Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. Rendiconti della classe di scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. VIII, vol. XXXVIII, fasc. 1-2, 1983, 
pp. 59fF.; Morpurgo, Le traduzioni di Michele Scoto e la circolazi- 
one di manoscritti scientifici in Italia meridionale: la dipendenza della 
Scuola Medica Salernitana da quella Parigina di Petit Pont, in La dif¬ 
fusion delle scienze islamiche (s. above p. 161), pp. 167-192; G. M. 
Edwards, Two Redactions of Michael Scot’s Liber introductorius, in 
Traditio 41, 1985, pp. 329-340; cf. also the surveys listed above in § 
1, beginning and J. D. Latham, Arabic into Medieval Latin, in JSS 17, 
1972, pp. 30-67. 

Another useful tool would be a comprehensive Arabic-Latin and 
Latin-Arabic lexicon, comparable to the Greek-Arabic Lexicon edited 
by G. Endress and D. Gutas. 247 Preparatory work can be found in the 
projects Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus , 248 Avicenna Latinus 249 and Cor¬ 
pus commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem , 250 as well as in single 
research and in single surveys. 251 

Already in 1924 Louis Massignon had demanded indices of Latin 
manuscripts and technical terms as a tool for the construction of—as 
he formulates—“une sorte de ‘grammaire philosophique’ des systemes 
contenant les termes techniques precites” on the basis of Latin text 
editions. 252 The achievement of this goal is still a long way away and 
we must ask ourselves, whether it will ever be possible to reach more 
than observations of details and registration of individual tendencies 
of single scholastic philosophers. The comparison with Arabic-Latin 


247 S. bibliography. 

248 S. A. van Oppenraay, index of her editions of the Latin Aristotle: De Animalibus 
(s. above p. 96n24).—The index is used in the online glossary ed. by D. N. Hasse. See 
www.philosophie.uni-wuerzburg.de/arabic-latin-glossary/. 

249 S. above § 5.10.1. 

250 S. above § 5.12.1 end. 

251 Cf. e.g. E. Behler, Die Ewigkeit der Welt. Problemgeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
zu den Kontroversen urn Weltanfang und Weltunendlichkeit im Mittelalter, I: Die Pro- 
blemstellung in der arabischen und jiidischen Philosophic des Mittelalters, Munich- 
Paderborn-Wien 1965 (on Arabic-Latin terminological comparisons); J. Jolivet, The 
Arabic Inheritance, pp. 113-148. 

252 Massignon, Les sources arabes utilisees par les scolastiques latins, reprinted in 
id., Opera minora II, Paris 1969, pp. 487-495. 
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translations and with the Arabic originals will at any case enable us 
to achieve a better understanding of scholastic philosophers. 253 It has 
become evident that the common interest of Islamic philosophers and 
of their medieval Jewish and Latin translators in logic and ontology, in 
epistemology and psychology, in metaphysics and natural philosophy 254 
and finally in encyclopaedic knowledge on the basis of newly 
developed classifications of sciences, 255 which is reflected in medieval 
encyclopaedias, 256 stimulated the process of translating Islamic phi¬ 
losophers and thus contributed to the shaping of the terminology and 


253 Cf. E. Gilson, L’etude des philosophes arabes et son role dans l’interpretation de 
la scolastique, in: Proceedings of the 6th Congress of Philosophy, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.—New York 1927, pp. 592-596. 

An example of research concentrating on a central philosophical concept and com¬ 
paring Latin texts and Arabic originals is Antonio Perez Estevez, La materia, de Avi- 
cena a la escuela franciscana. (Avicena, Averroes, Tomas de Aquino, Buenaventura, 
Pecham, Marston, Olivo, Mediavilla, Duns Escoto). Maracaibo—Venezuela 1998. 

254 Cf. J. Jolivet, L’influence de la philosophic islamique sur la philosophic latine 
du Moyen Age, in Revue algerienne des Lettres et des Sciences Humaines, I. 1969, 
pp. 17-27 and esp. id., The Arabic Inheritance, pp. 129ff. 

It is remarkable that Arabic literature on politics did not find the interest of trans¬ 
lators; cf. D. E. Luscombe, G. R. Evans, The Twelfth-Century Renaissance, in The 
Cambridge History of Medieval Political Thought c. 350-c. 1450, ed. by J. H. Burns, 
Cambridge 1988, pp. 306-338, esp. 329ff. 

We should mention here the possibility, that the Latin Middle Ages might have 
become acquainted very early with political ideas of Farabi through the early Latin 
translation of Maimonides’ More Nevukim (s. n. 191) in the year 1233; cf. on the 
reception of Farabi in Maimonides the introduction to the English translation of Mai¬ 
monides, The Guide of the Perplexed (s. n. 190); the articles by M. Jevolella, Songe et 
prophetie chez Maimonide dans la tradition philosophique qui l’inspira, in Maimonides 
and Philosophy, pp. 173-184 and J. Macy, Prophecy in al-Farabi and Maimonides: The 
Imagination and Rational Faculties, in Maimonides and Philosophy, pp. 185-201; id., 
The Rule of Law and the Rule of Wisdom in Plato, al-Farabi, and Maimonides, in 
Studies in Islamic and Judaic Traditions. Papers presented at the Institute for Islamic- 
Judaic Studies, ed. by W. M. Brinner and S. D. Ricks, Atlanta 1986, pp. 205-232. 

It is not proven that this Maimonidean link is relevant for the contrasting of Farabi 
and Machiavelli with regard to universal religion, natural law and the prudence of 
founders: on that comparison cf. Christopher Colmo, Alfarabi on the Prudence of 
Founders, in Review of politics. Notre Dame, Ind. 60, 1998, pp. 719-741. 

255 Cf. Godefroid de Callatay, Trivium et quadrivium en Islam: des trajectoires con- 
trastees, in: Une lumiere venue d’ailleurs, pp. 1-30. 

256 Cf. Eva Albrecht, The Organization of Vincent of Beauvais’s Speculum maius 
and of some other Latin Encyclopedias, in The Medieval Hebrew Encyclopedias of Sci¬ 
ence and Philosophy. Proceedings of the Bar-Ilan University Conference. Ed. by Steven 
Harvey. Dordrecht/Boston/London; 2000 (= Amsterdam Studies in Jewish Thought. 
7), pp. 46-74 (contains on pp. 58-70 an excursus on “Aristotle and Other Greek and 
Arabic Scientific Sources in Thirteenth-Century Latin Encyclopedias”).—On the Ara¬ 
bic sources of Vincent of Beauvais cf. Adam Fijalkowski, The Arabic Authors in the 
Works of Vincent of Beauvais, in: Wissen iiber Grenzen, pp. 483-495. 
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the philosophical tradition; the common thought prevails in the case 
of the so-called “Augustinism” and “Avicennism”. Only the encounter 
with the so-called “Averroism” created oppositions, which ended in 
the formation of what van Steenberghen called “heterodox Aristote- 
lianism”. Here, the Arabic-Platonic heritage is confined to the Neo¬ 
platonic doctrines of emanation and illumination. Here, as in the case 
of the medieval Aristotelianism, we should take into account the pos¬ 
sibility of convergences and we should not overestimate the Arabic 
influence. 257 


257 This is stressed by Jolivet in his profound contribution “The Arabic Inheritance”, 
p. 123. 



CHAPTER SIX 


ASSIMILATION OF ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT 
AND DISSOCIATION IN THE LATIN MIDDLE AGES 1 


6.1. The Arabic-Latin Translations as Mediator of the Cultural 
Heritage of Islam 

Islamic philosophy spread in medieval Europe partly in the wake of 
scientific works of the Arabs, of Latin translations of astronomical, 
mathematical and medical books by the Arabs. 

An important role was played by the Andalusian town Toledo. 
During the 12th century it became a centre for Latin translations 2 of 
Greek-Arabic versions and redactions of works by Aristotle, his com¬ 
mentator Alexander of Aphrodisias and the Neoplatonic philosopher 
Proclus. 3 Besides these translations of Greek authors, who, because of 
the lack of Greek manuscripts, became available in Latin translations 
of Arabic versions, scholars in Andalus concentrated on the transla¬ 
tion of Arabic books and treatises composed by Muslim philosophers 
and dealing with actual problems discussed by scholastics, mainly the 
problem of the unity of the intellect, the eternity of the world and the 
so-called “double truth”. 

In their study of philosophia, called by Dominicus Gundissalinus in 
his treatise De divisione philosophiae from about 1150 also humana sci- 
entia and distinguished from the divina scientia, the science of revela¬ 
tion as contained in the Holy Scriptures, 4 the scholars in Toledo, Paris, 
Naples and Oxford, have selected and taken over from the Islamic 
heritage, what appeared to be useful for the rational interpretation of 
revelation, but also for the development of contemporary philosophy 


1 Revised version of a contribution to Storia della filosofia. 2: II medioevo. A cura 
di Pietro Rossi, Carlo A. Viano. Roma, Bari 1994 (= Enciclopedie del sapere), pp. ISO- 
195: “Llncontro con la filosofia islamica”. 

Cf. the surveys by Millas-Vallicrosa, Translations of Oriental Scientific Works; 
D’Alverny, Translations; Jolivet, The Arabic Inheritance. 

2 Cf. above §§ 5. 2ff. 

3 Cf. above §§ 5. 4 and 5. 

4 Cf. van Steenberghen, The Philosophical Movement , pp. 29f. 
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and its specific topics. Philosophy, especially dialectics, was a tool for 
the study of the superior revealed Christian truth, for theology. The 
study of philosophy and thus also theology was, in a varying man¬ 
ner, dominated mainly by Aristotle. The selection of the translated 
texts and their interpretation sometimes betrays the one-sided view 
of scholastics on Islamic philosophy. In the following section we shall 
try to sketch the picture or at least to give some main features of the 
picture, which scholastics possessed from Islamic philosophy. It differs 
from the complex picture we can obtain today from the whole range 
of Islamic philosophical texts. 


6.2. A Pioneer of Alexandrian Exegesis of Aristotle: al-Kindi, 
the “Philosopher of the Arabs” 

A decisive influence on the development of medieval philosophy 
was carried out by the writings of Ibn Sina (Latin “Avicenna”) and 
Ibn Rushd (Latin “Averroes”). Before we discuss these two authors 
we should introduce those Arabic philosophical texts, which through 
their Latin translation have modified the picture of the mentioned 
philosophers. 

We mention here the first Islamic philosopher, al-Kindi (Kindius), 
called “philosopher of the Arabs” (faylasuf al-arab ), who died in 
866 A.D. Like later Islamic philosophers he was in addition intensively 
engaged in the study of natural sciences. In his opinion the knowledge 
of the created universe requires the knowledge of its cause: because 
the knowledge of the cause, the “first truth” is better than knowledge 
of its effect, 5 philosophy—on the basis of scientific progress of past 
generations—aims at the perception of the First Divine Cause. In 
accordance with the Neoplatonic doctrine of Proclus and Plotin this 
Divine Cause is an absolute unity, from which through emanations 
arise the multiplicity of individual existing beings. The accidental mul¬ 
tiplicity requires an essential unity—in the same manner as the uni¬ 
verse, bodies, movement, time and beginning require each other and 
do not exist without the other. They have a beginning in time, caused 
by an external divine cause, the absolute unity. Kindi concluded from 


5 Cf. ed. Abu Rida I, p. 101,1/English translation Ivry, al-Kindi’s Metaphysics , p. 56/ 
ed. and German translation Akasoy p. 60,2f. and 61; above pp. 69ff. 
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this in accordance with Quranic theology the creation from nothing. 
Likewise, the divine cause creates afresh—in accordance with Sura 
36,78ff.—what passed away and “dissolved”. 6 Here, Kindi alludes to 
the individual immortality, which later was discussed many times. 

At the same time, Kindi developed in the tradition of Alexandrian 
exegesis of Aristotle his theory of perception, 7 which on the basis of 
Aristotle’s Book on the Soul (part III) combines Quranic theology 
of revelation with the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanations: Through 
emanations from the divine First Cause metaphysical things can be 
perceived; the human soul can get an image from them, whereas the 
universals only exist in the mind. 8 Simultaneously, the soul, the poten¬ 
tial intellect and the universal First Intellect face each other. Kindi here 
presupposes an essentially Neoplatonic hermetic concept of the soul, 9 
which through increasing purification and liberation from the matter 
can ascend to heaven and return to its divine origin. 

Splinters of these ideas found their way into the Middle Ages 
through their apperception by later Islamic philosophers, by Farabi 
and by Ibn Sina. 10 They were confirmed by Greek sources used by 
Kindi and translated from Arabic into Latin: Most influential here 
was the “Book on the Causes”, the Liber de causis, which is heavily 
indebted to Proclus. * 11 In addition, the writings of Plotin, of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and of John Philoponus. Finally, Kindi’s doctrine of the 
intellect became known to the scholastics through two translations, by 
Gerard of Cremona and perhaps by Johannes Hispalensis, of Kindi’s 
treatise On the Intellect. 12 


6 Cf. al-Kindi ed. Abu Rida I, p. 373, 12ff. 

7 Cf. Jolivet, L’Intellect ; Endress, ZDMG 130, 1980, pp. 422-435, esp. 428. 

8 Cf. ed. Abu Rida I, pp. 107f./transl. Ivry, Al-Kindi’s Metaphysics , pp. 61ff/ed. and 
German translation Akasoy pp. 70ff; above § 4, n. 353. 

9 Cf. Charles Genequand, Platonism and Hermetism in Al-Kindi’s FI Al-Nafs, in: 
ZGAIW 4, 1987/88, pp. 1-18. 

10 This shows the article by P. Zambelli, Vimmaginazionale e il suo potere. Cf. also 
Jolivet, The Arabic Inheritance, pp. 121f. 

11 Cf. the following § and above § 5.5. 

12 Ed. by Nagy, Die philosophischen Abhandlungen, pp. 1-11. The text is followed 
(ed. Nagy pp. 12-27) by Kindi’s Liber de somno et visione (Arabic in Rasail al-Kindi 
ed. Abu Rida I, pp. 293-311) by his Liber de quinque essentiis (ed. Nagy pp. 28-40; 
the Arabic original is lost). On this and on the Liber introductorius in artem logi- 
cae demonstrationis (ed. Nagy pp. 28-40), which is ascribed to a student of Kindi 
called Mahometh and in fact appears to be a fragment from the encyclopaedia Rasail 
Ikhwan al-Safa , s. above § 5.8. 
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6.3. An Interlude: The Peripatetic Farabi 

Among the philosophical doctrines of Islam undoubtedly the theory of 
the intellect was extremely impressive on the scholastics of the Middle 
Ages. Here, the treatment by the second great Islamic philosopher, 
by Farabi, who died 950 A.D., became equally important. His trea¬ 
tise On the Intellect 13 was translated into Latin in the 12th century by 
an unknown translator. 14 Through this translation and, in addition, 
through translations of Ibn Slna’s adaptation of Farabi’s doctrines 
(s. below) or through Ibn Rushd’s commentary on Aristotle’s Book 
On the Soul the doctrine of the intellect was echoed in the writings of 
Dominicus Gundissalinus (died after 1181), and in the 13th century in 
those of e.g. Roger Bacon, Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas. 15 

Farabi extends Kindi’s doctrine of the soul by inserting the concept 
of the divine “agent intellect” as shaped by Aristotle in his Book on 
the Soul (book III) and by his commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias. 
The “agent intellect” is identified by Farabi with Kindi’s “first intellect” 
and appears as the “tenth intellect”; it is an emanation of the “ninth 
intellect”, which rules the sphere of the moon, and it is connected 
with the transcendent divine One through the emanations of the eight 
celestial spheres. 16 Within the frame of the Neoplatonic scheme with 
the sequence God—intellect—universe of matter the “agent intellect” 
has the task of leading the human intellect from his potentiality to 
actualization: he becomes the form of the human “acquired intellect”, 


13 Risala fl l-'aql ed. M. Bouyges; translated and commented by F. Lucchetta; 
Farabi—Epistola sull’intelletto. 

14 Ed. by E. Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes , pp. 115-126.—Cf. above § 5.9. 

15 Cf. Lucchetta: Farabi—Epistola sull’intelletto , p. 17; Bach, Albertus Magnus , 
pp. 85ff; Thery, Autour, pp. 37ff. 

16 On Farabi’s doctrine of the intellects and its echo in Ibn SIna, Ghazali and KirmanI 
cf. Richard Walzer: Al-Farabi on the Perfect State. AbuNasr al-Fardbl’s Mabadi’ ara ahl 
al-madlna al-fadila, Oxford 1985, pp. 362ff; Daniel Carl Peterson: Cosmogony and the 
Ten Separated Intellects in the “Rahat Al-Aql” of Hamid Al-DJn Al-Kirmanl. [Thesis]. 
Ann Arbor: University of California, Los Angeles 1990, pp. 299ff, 353ff and 533ff— 
On their common source, Alexander of Aphrodisias’ lost treatise “On the Principles of 
the Universe” s. Charles Genequand’s edition of the Arabic version in his monograph 
Alexander of Aphrodisias on the Cosmos. Leiden, Boston, Koln 2001 (= IPTS 44). A 
Syriac epitome of Alexander’s text, attributed to Sergius of Resh’ayna, is now edited, 
with French translation, by E. Fiori: L’epitome syriaque du traite sur les causes de 
tout d’Alexandre d’Aphrodise attribue a Serge de Res ayna, in Le Museon 123, 2010, 
pp. 127-158; on another Syriac version s. Daniel King, Alexander of Aphrodisias’ On 
the Principles of the Universe in a Syriac Adaptation, ib. pp. 159-191. 
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by imparting himself in an emanation, in the divine revelation, to the 
philosopher-king. This connection of the acquired intellect with the 
divine transcendent intellect in the sense of approaching Him as much 
as possible 17 liberates the human intellect from the body and the lower 
parts of the soul, paving the way for him to immortality and happi¬ 
ness. This happiness increases through the alliance of the good souls, 
the rational souls, in a life full of spiritual contemplation and in an 
ideal community, without loosing their individuality. 18 

We do not know, why medieval philosophers in their discussion 
of these doctrines did not recur to Farabi’s main writings on political 
philosophy, 19 although these are connected with Farabi’s metaphysics 
and epistemology. Scholastic philosophers might have used, as in the 
case of Kindi, additional sources, which already might have been avail¬ 
able to Farabi; here we should mention above all an Arabic adaptation 
of Proclus’ Institutio theologica under the title Kitab al-Khayr al-mahd, 
which was translated into Latin in the 12th century by Gerard of Cre¬ 
mona, whose version entitled Liber de causis was revised by Domini- 
cus Gundissalinus with the help of the Jew Avendauth. This work 
was the main source for the transmission of Arabic Neoplatonism 
in the Middle Ages; it was often quoted 20 and commented upon, in 
the 13th century among others by Thomas Aquinas 21 and Aegidius 
Romanus. 22 Albertus Magnus, the teacher of Thomas Aquinas, consid¬ 
ered it the culmination of Aristotelian metaphysics. 23 

The Neoplatonic heritage of the Liber de causis shaped the com¬ 
mentators of Aristotle, above all in their commentaries on and supple¬ 
ments to Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul. Here, as well as in other cases, 


17 Cf. Davidson, Alfarabi and Avicenna , p. 142. 

18 On the details cf. Davidson, Alfarabi and Avicenna , pp. 134ff.; Daiber, Prophetie 
und Ethik , pp. 737ff. and the references given there; Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, 
pp. 348ff. 

19 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 346ff.; Daiber, The Ruler as Philoso¬ 
pher ; id., Al-Farabi on the Role of Philosophy in Society. 

20 Cf. Federici Vescovini, Studi , pp. 19ff.; Fidora/Niederberg, Von Baghdad nach 
Toledo, pp. 205-247.—On Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquin cf. the 
literature mentioned above § 5.5. 

21 Cf. W. Beierwaltes, Kommentar; the Italian translation with commentary by 
C. D’Ancona, Tommaso dAquino: Commento al “Libro delle cause”. Milano 1986 
(= I classici del pensiero. Sezione II: Medioevo e rinascimento ) and the English transla¬ 
tion with notes by Guagliardo/FIess/Taylor, Commentary (s. p. 106n55). 

22 Opus super authorem de causis Alfarabium. Venetiis 1550. On this cf. Trape, II 
neoplatonismo. 

23 S. Flasch, Das philosophische Denken, p. 372. 
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Aristotle remained the starting-point and determined the selection of 
texts, which were translated, commented upon and studied by schol¬ 
ars in the Middle Ages. 24 They translated among others 25 Farabi’s com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s logic, on Aristotle’s book on Hermeneutics and 
Rhetorics; moreover, two treatises on sciences and their division, enti¬ 
tled On the Enumeration of Sciences and On the Origin of Sciences. 26 

This interest in logic, in the art of definition and in the division of 
sciences arose from a practical interest in the art of disputation and 
argumentation, which included philosophy and natural sciences in 
an equal manner. It corresponds to an increasing interest in rational- 
scientific thinking since the 11th century, which increasingly prefers 
reason to theological authority. 27 This continues in fact—through the 
mediation of Arabic models—the late Hellenistic-Alexandrian tradi¬ 
tion of the introductory writings to Aristotle’s philosophy. 28 Moreover, 
it motivated an encyclopaedic interest in all branches of sciences; there¬ 
fore, Farabi, having a predilection for physics, wrote a commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics, which is lost in its Arabic original, but which is 
preserved in quotations in Arabic and Latin works. 29 


6.4. The Consolidation of Philosophical Doctrines about God, Soul 
and Intellect: The Contribution of Ibn Sind 

Farabi’s encyclopaedic interest was taken over by Ibn Sina, who died 
in 1037. He was called by the scholastics Avicenna and was, besides 
Ibn Rushd, perhaps the most important philosopher. He often gave 
to his borrowings from Farabi and from Aristotle a spiritual-mystical 
orientation. 

Ibn Sina became known in the Middle Ages mainly through Latin 
translations of his encyclopaedia called The Healing ( ash-Shifa ’) and 
of his Canon of medicine. 30 As Ibn Sina’s encyclopaedia The Heal¬ 
ing pretends to be an adaptation of Aristotelian sciences, it was often 


24 Cf. here A. Maieru, Influenze arabe e discussioni, esp. pp. 251 ff. 

25 Cf. the survey by D. Salman, Mediaeval Latin Translations; above § 5.9. 

26 Cf. above § 5.9. 

27 Cf. Verbeke, Avicenna im Westen, p. 4; Flasch, Aufklarung im Mittelalter ? 

28 Cf. Hein, Definition. 

29 Cf. above § 5.9, no. 5. 

30 Cf. Verbeke, Transmission ; art. Avicenna, no. XII (S. van Riet) u. XIII (U. Weis- 
ser) in Enlr III (1985); above §. 5.10. 
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quoted by scholastics of the 13th century in Oxford and Paris as an 
explanation of Aristotle. 31 As these quotations reveal, Ibn Sina became 
known to the scholastics in the shape of paraphrases or compilations, 
in which Christian-Neoplatonic doctrines are combined with those by 
Ibn Sina. Therefore, historians of philosophy have called this tendency 
“Avicennizing Augustinism” 32 or “Latin Avicennism”. 33 

Such catchwords underestimate the new accentuation, which Ibn 
Sina imposed on the Aristotelian material by integrating Farabi’s 
doctrine of prophecy and by adding a mystical component. Conse¬ 
quently, we detect in Ibn Sina an essentially changed epistemology 
and cosmology. 34 

Contrary to Aristotle’s psychology, man is no longer a being com¬ 
posed of body and soul; the soul no longer requires the body for its 
activity, its thinking, and therefore also exists after the death of the 
body. According to this essentially Neoplatonic view of Ibn Sina the 
soul is something spiritual and can perceive itself, without requiring 
an instrument, the body. For this reason, the act of thinking in man, 
his rational cognition does not require, contrary to Aristotle, the sense- 
perception. Accordingly, the essence of man is not the body, but rather 
man’s ego, which becomes “the centre of the human individuality”. 35 
This new accentuation in Ibn Sina is echoed in Albertus Magnus’ 
doctrine of the soul as the shaping principle of the body—a doctrine, 
which his pupil Thomas Aquinas has modified. 36 

The aforementioned new accentuation became meaningful for the 
problem of immortality, which often was discussed in the Middle 
Ages. 37 Because the activity of the soul according to Ibn Sina is not 


31 Cf. van Steenberghen, Philosophic itn 13. Jahrhundert, pp. 175ff. (“Der lateinische 
Aristotelismus um 1250”). 

32 Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes, p. 103. 

33 Roland Guerin de Vaux, Notes et textes sur I’Avicennisme Latin aux confins des 
XII e -XIII e siecles, Paris 1934 (=BiblThom XX), pp. 63f.—However, on this terminology 
cf. van Steenberghen, Die Philosophic itn 13. Jahrhundert , pp. 179ff; 339ff; van Riet 
in: Enlr III 1985, 105; above § 5.10. 

34 On the following cf. Verbeke, Avicenna im Westen ; id., Transmission, 62ff. and 
Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, 357ff (with references). 

35 Verbeke, Avicenna im Westen, p. 6. 

36 Cf. Flasch, Das philosophische Denken, p. 374; cf. Dag Nikolaus Hasse, The Early 
Albertus Magnus and His Arabic Sources on the Theory of the Soul, in: Vivarium 46, 
2008, pp. 232-252. 

37 Cf. Wolfson, Problem; Verbeke, L’immortalite (both with references to the Latin 
Middle Ages and to the Neoplatonic background of Ibn Sina’s doctrine).—Cf. here 
also the analysis of an anonymous Latin eschatological text (3236A, Bibliotheque 
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primarily dependent upon the body, the soul continues to exist after 
death. This standpoint of Ibn Sina, which modifies the Aristotelian 
psychology, was taken over in the Middle Ages. 

Ibn Sina had developed here the principle of individuation through 
matter, which was often discussed in the Middle Ages 38 and which 
excluded any possibility of the transmigration of the soul. Ibn Sina 
presupposed the individualisation of the soul, which arises in the 
course of its creation together with the body and which remains after 
its separation from the body. 

The immortality of the soul, implied in this doctrine, as well as 
its classification as substance, as an individual being, results from an 
argument, which was well-known in the Middle Ages and which pre¬ 
supposes Ibn Slna’s distinction between essence and existence: 39 Even 
someone, who is born completely developed, but who is not conscious 
of his body, already has knowledge, some kind of a first intuition of his 
individual being. This individual being, the essence “being man”, does 
not require as a condition the existence, which is merely something 
accidental. Therefore, the quiddity—comparable to the universals of 
Ockham, who is influenced here by Ibn Sina 40 —can exist either as 
something visible or as general concept in the imagination or finally 
as something, whose existence is possible, without being bound to 
the concrete reality or to the imagination. 41 Thomas Aquinas, in his 
De ente et essentia, spoke of fundamental definitions of things, e.g. 
as “being” ens, because they have “being” and not because they are 
“being”. Only God is the pure being, in which things “participate”. 42 


Nationale, Paris), which refers to Liber de causis, Avicenna, Algazel, Ibn Gabirol (Forts 
Vitae), by M.-Th. D’Alverny, Les peregrinations de l’ame dans l’autre monde d’apres 
un anonyme de la fin du XII' siecle. AHDL 1940-1942 (Paris 1942), pp. 239-279.—On 
the comparison with Thomas Aquinas s. Rousseau, Avicenna and Aquinas. 

38 Cf. J. Assenmacher, Die Geschichte des Individuations-Prinzips in der Scholastik, 
Leipzig 1926, pp. 27-29 (“Die Individuationsauffassung im aristotelischen Arabismus 
bei Alfarabi, Avicenna und Averroes”); Goichon, Philosophy, pp. lOlff. 

39 On this cf. Amelie-Marie Goichon: La distinction de Vessence et de Vexistence 
d’apres Ibn Sina. Paris 1937; ead., Philosophy, 1 If.; Cruz Hernandez, Distincion; Giacon, 
I Primi concetti, 209; id., Distinzione; Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 358ff. 

40 Cf. Abu Shanab, Avicenna. 

41 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 357f.; on Ibn Sina’s argumentation, 
which through the example of the “flying man” was known to the Middle Ages (cf. 
Gilson, Les sources greco-arabes, pp. 38ff.) s. M. E. Marmura, Avicenna’s “Flying 
Man” in Context, in: The Monist. La Salle, Illinois 69, 1986, pp. 383-395. 

42 Cf. Flasch, Das philosophische Denken, pp. 379ff. 
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This is in a critical manner further developed and modified by Meister 
Eckkhart (died 1328) and Raimundus Lullus (died 1316). 43 

Ibn Sina’s classification of the soul as an intellectual principle, which 
has some kind of an intuitive self-knowledge, presupposes his doctrine 
of perception as emanation: Ibn Sina introduced the active intellect, 
which is common to the whole of humankind, a transcendent intellect, 
which through emanations of the intelligibles determines the thinking 
of every individual, of the human soul. This intellect is, conforming to 
Ibn Slna’s model Farabi, identified with the 10th intellect, the lowest 
among the transcendent intellects. From this 10th intellect derive the 
essential forms of the perceivable. It is the active intellect, an “actual 
intellect” ( al-aql bi-l-fi l), which has received the secondary intelli¬ 
gibles and which takes the rational soul of man out of the phase of 
potentiality and actualizes it. 

Herewith, the role of the perceiving man is reduced to the reception 
of intelligibles which originate in the transcendent intellect and which 
ultimately, via a chain of ten intellects, have their origin in the divine 
cause. The aim of the perceiving man, of his rational soul, is in accor¬ 
dance with Islamic sufism the liberation of the soul from the body, 
from the animal instincts, and the return to the divine origin, which 
promises happiness in the eternal vision of the celestial beings and of 
God. In conformity with Farabi Ibn Sina assumes that the prophet has 
reached this aim, namely nearness to God. The prophet is a true sufi. 

In the context of his epistemology and within his proof of God’s 
existence from the contingency of the beings Ibn Sina developed his 
doctrine of creation, which found much echo in the Middle Ages, 
especially in Thomas Aquinas, but who was, at the same time, much 
criticized. 44 The divine cause is the only being, existing necessarily by 
itself; 45 what is created receives its being from this being, existing nec¬ 
essarily by itself, therefore it is composed from essence and existence 
and therefore is by itself only something potential. 

As the cause is existing necessarily by itself, this subordination of 
the creation under the necessarily existing being and creating cause 


43 Cf. Flasch, Das philosophische Denken, pp. 464ff. 

44 Cf. e.g. M. L. Colish: Avicenna’s Theory of Efficient Causation and its Influence 
on St. Thomas Aquinas.—In: Tommaso d’Aquino nella storia del pensiero. Atti del 
Congresso internazionale (Roma - Napoli 17/24 aprile 1974): Tommaso d’Aquino nel 
suo settimo centenario. I, Napoli 1975, pp. 296-306. 

45 Cf. Flynn, St. Thomas and Avicenna on the Nature of God. 
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does not mean a dependence of the creator upon the created. On 
the contrary, the divine cause is in its goodness the eternal creating 
unchangeable creator, which can be seen in eternity in the created 
being. As the creative activity of the simple, necessarily existing being 
does not include the multiplicity of the created being, the first created 
being is something immaterial, the pure intellect ( intelligentia ). 46 As 
in Farabi this intellect produces another intellect, which become the 
cause of the third intellect, until the 10th intellect comes into being. 
Because of the increasing distance from perfection each intellect con¬ 
siders itself as something possible due to its own nature and as some¬ 
thing necessary due to the preceding creative cause. It becomes the 
cause of the soul of the celestial body, of its shape, by thinking itself 
as something emerging necessarily from the first substance; moreover, 
it creates the material principle, the potentiality, by thinking itself as 
something potential. 

Ibn Sina’s doctrine of eternity and the necessity of the creative activ¬ 
ity of the divine One and his doctrine of the solely indirect creation 
through creative intellects result in the assumption, that God does not 
create the individuals and does not know their acts. This has been 
discussed and criticized very much in the Middle Ages, 47 especially by 
Thomas Aquinas, who denied Ibn Slna’s Neoplatonic system of ema¬ 
nations 48 and blames him for his doctrine, which states that God does 
not know the particulars, but only their general structures. 49 At the 
same time the scholastic philosophers received from Ibn Sina s episte¬ 
mology, from his distinction between essence and existence and from 
his doctrine of the soul and its individuation decisive stimulations. 50 


46 On the non-uniform rendering of ‘aql by intelligentia or intellectus s. Jolivet, The 
Arabic Inheritance, pp. 129f.; id., Intellect et intelligence. 

47 Cf. Richard C. Dales, Medieval Discussions of the Eternity of the World. Leiden 
(etc.) 1990 (= Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History 18), pp. 43ff. (on Avicenna, Aver- 
roes, Ghazall and Maimonides). 

48 In 1 sententiarum d. 35qu.lal; Summa theol. I 45/5, mentioned by Flasch, Das 
philosophische Denken, p. 354. 

49 In 1 sententiarum d. 3qu.2a.3, mentioned by Flasch, Das philosophische Denken, 
p. 334. 

50 Cf. the survey on Ibn Sina’s influence in the Middle Ages in Goichon, Philosophy, 
ch. Ill and the literature mentioned above § 5.10 and Janssens, Annotated Bibliogra¬ 
phy, pp. 239-258. 
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6.5. The Islamic Criticism of Philosophy: the Example of Ghazali 

Ibn Sina’s thoughts and his adaptation of Farabi’s doctrines became 
known to the Middle Ages not only through Ibn Sina’s main work 
Kitab ash-Shifa. Here, we must mention a critic of Ibn Sina’s phi¬ 
losophy, al-Ghazali, Latin Algazel, who died 1111 A.D. 51 scholastics 
often classified him as a pupil of Ibn Slna. As preparatory work to 
his work Tahafut al-falasifa (“Incoherence of the Philosophers”) 52 he 
had written a description of Ibn Slna’s philosophy (including Farabi’s 
ideas), the Maqasid al-falasifa (“The Intentions of the Philosophers”). 53 
This book was translated into Latin at the end of the 12th century in 
Toledo by “magister Johannes”, together with “Dominicus archidiaco- 
nus” (apparently Gundissalinus), under the title Summa theorice phi¬ 
losophies Ghazali’s own ideas became known to the Middle Ages not 
before the 14th century, namely through the Latin translation of Ibn 
Rushd’s Tahafut at-Tahafut “The Incoherence of the Incoherence”, a 
critique of Ghazali’s Tahafut al-falasifa. 55 

Mainly the doctrines of Ghazali’s “Incoherence of the Philosophers” 56 
caused the scholastics of the Middle Ages, to explain Ibn Slna in a dif¬ 
ferent manner or to criticize him. Ghazali considers the doctrines of 
Farabi and Ibn Slna inconsistent and in opposition to religion. More¬ 
over, their truth is not proven rationally and they contradict the liter¬ 
ally or metaphorically explainable religious statements of the Qur’an. 
Therefore, Ghazali refutes above all the following doctrines as unbelief: 
the eternity of the world without beginning; God’s knowledge of the 
particulars in a universal manner and individual immortality of the 
soul without resurrection of the body. 57 


51 On him cf. W. M. Watt, art. Al-Ghazall, in El 2 II; on the Latin transmission of 
Ghazali s. above § 5.10. 

52 Ed. by M. Bouyges (Beirut 1927); English translation by M. E. Marmura. 

53 Ed. by S. Dunya (Cairo 2. ed. 1379/1960). Spanish translation by M. Alonso 
Alonso (Barcelona 1963). 

54 The translation appeared in print as Logica et philosophia Algazelis arabis 
(ed. P. Liechtenstein) for the first time in 1506 in Venice.—On further editions 
s. above p. 133. 

55 On this cf. below § 6.6. 

56 Cf. on them Muhammad Abd al-Hadi Abu RIdah: Al-Ghazall und seine Widerle- 
gung dergriechischen Philosophie (Tahafut al-Falasifah). Thesis Universitat Basel 1945. 
Madrid 1952; Marmura, Islamische Philosophie, 366ff.; Flasch, Einfiihrung, pp. lOlff. 

57 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophie, p. 368, n. 9. 
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Ghazall refers to the so-called Ash'arite theology, 58 according to 
which everything is created by God from nothing; the substances 
and the accidents inherent in them are not connected and combined 
to bodies by some inherent causality, by lifeless causes, but through 
God’s will, whose power can abolish the causality, according to Ghazall 
the coexistence of the phenomena, and by this can create miracles. It 
is, therefore, due to God’s power, that he does not necessarily cause 
something in every single case. 59 

With this doctrine in the wake of Ash'arite theology Ghazall could 
annul a premise of the philosophical doctrine of the eternal world, 
namely the premise of God’s action by the necessity of nature. Simi¬ 
larly, it is, according to Ghazall, wrong, to assume with the philoso¬ 
phers the eternity of God’s creation and herewith also of His action; 
this would amount to the denial of God’s will. Besides this, the assump¬ 
tion is not refuted, that God’s eternal will has created the world in one 
single moment. On the other hand, the assumption of the eternity of 
the world leads to the contradiction, that the moment of the pres¬ 
ent moment in time must have been preceded by endless times and 
movements. According to Ghazall, time is created together with the 
world; its creation requires God, although not in a temporal sense. 
The creation of the world by God implies the possibility of its eternal 
continuance through God, if that is His will. 

Besides the doctrine of the eternity of the world, Ghazall also rejected 
Ibn Slna’s Neoplatonic scheme of the emanations of the intellects. In 
accordance with the Ash'arite doctrine of the direct action and willing 
of God, who with his endless power can even suspend causality, Ghazall 
refused Ibn Sina’s doctrine of God’s knowledge of particulars only in a 
universal manner; Ghazall puts forward the argument, that this would 
mean a restriction of God’s almightiness, of his omniscience. 

Equally unacceptable in the eyes of Ghazall is Ibn Sina’s doctrine 
of the immaterial human soul and its individual immortality. It con¬ 
tradicts the Islamic doctrine 60 of the resurrection of the body. 61 Here, 
the Christian dogma of the resurrection of the dead could refer in the 
Middle Ages not only to the New Testament (1. Cor. 15), but also to 
arguments forwarded by Ghazall in his critique of Ibn Slna. 


58 Cf. Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism, pp. 56ff. 

59 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophie, pp. 370f.; Daiber, God versus causality. 

60 Cf. art. Kiyama in El 2 V. 

61 Cf. Bello, Medieval Islamic Controversy, pp. 127f£ 
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Above all, Ghazali’s theories of causality 62 caused in the Middle Ages 
many discussions. Ghazali’s Incoherence of the Philosophers was appar¬ 
ently already known before the appearance of the Latin translation 
of Ibn Rushd’s critique, his Incoherence of the Incoherence: scholars 
in Spain could recur directly to Arabic sources. Quite a lot of Arabic 
texts seem to have been known to the famous Raimundus Lullus in 
Mallorca (ca. 1235-1316), a critic of Averroes; 63 he composed an Ara¬ 
bic compendium of logic, which is orientated at Ghazali’s Aims of the 
Philosophers; it is preserved only in a Latin translation (Compendium 
logicae Algazelis) and in a Catalan translation based on it. 64 Such a 
direct contact and access to the Arabic tradition—eventually also in an 
oral exchange of ideas—was, of course, rather an exception. 


6.6. Ibn Rushd’s Return to the “Pure Aristotle” 

Most important for the transmission of Islamic philosophical traditions 
to the Latin Middle Ages was to become Ibn Rushd, in Latin Averroes. 
He was born in 1126 in Cordova/Spain and died in 1198 in Marrakesh 
in Morocco. This philosopher and jurist 65 became known in medieval 
scholastic thought above all as a commentator of Aristotle. 66 A pri¬ 
mary role in the dissemination of Ibn Rushd’s doctrine in the Middle 
Ages was played by the Latin translation of his already mentioned 
refutation of Ghazali’s “Incoherence of the Philosophers” the Destruc- 
tio destructionum, written around 1180/81. 67 This Latin translation by 


62 Cf. Daiber, God versus causality. 

63 Cf. above § 5.10. 

64 On the edition and the Catalan text s. above p. 136n205. 

65 Cf. on him R. Arnaldez, art. Ibn Rushd in El 2 III, pp. 909-920 and the mono¬ 
graphs by Cruz Hernandez, Abu-l-Walid Ibn Rusd (Averroes); Leaman, Averroes and 
Dominique Urvoy: Ibn Rushd (Averroes). Translated by Olivia Stewart. London and 
New York 1991.—The French edition (with addenda and corrigenda) appeared in 
1996 in Paris. 

66 Cf. Grabmann, Aristoteles im Werturteil des Mittelalters, pp. 83ff 

On Averroes’ view of Aristotle cf. Helmut Gatje, Averroes als Aristoteleskommenta- 
tor, in: ZDMG 114, 1964, pp. 50-65. 

On Averroes’ reception and role in the Middle Ages cf. the survey by Hans 
Wilderotter: “Der hat den grossen Kommentar gemacht”. Aristoteles, Averroes und der 
Weg der arabischen Philosophie nach Europa.—In: Europa und der Orient 800-1900. 
Ed. Gereon Sievernich und Hendrik Budde. Giitersloh, Munich 1989, pp. 132-154. 

67 The Arabic text ( Tahdfut al-Tahdfut ) is edited by Maurice Bouyges (Beyrouth 
1930, 3rd ed. 1992). An English translation with commentary published S. van den 
Bergh (I—II, Oxford and London 1954; repr. London 1969, 1978).—On the printed 
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Calonymus Ben Calonymus Ben Meir from Arles was finished in 1328. 
In addition to Ibn Rushd’s Great Commentary on Aristotle’s Book on 
the Soul 6a and on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 69 it became one of the most 
important sources of Averroism in the Middle Ages. Based on these 
writings we shall introduce now the main ideas of Ibn Rushd in their 
relevance for the scholasticism. 70 

In the beginning, Ibn Rushd kept to Ibn SIna’s doctrine of God and 
creation. Later he abandoned the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanations, 
which Ibn Slna had combined with it 71 and became a severe critic of 
Ibn Sina’s philosophy and its model Farabi. His own model is Aristo¬ 
tle, whose teaching he tried to explain through commentaries. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Rushd remains obliged to Farabi’s and Ibn Sina’s 
concept of religion as mirror image of philosophical truth. 72 Follow¬ 
ing an inspiration of his older friend Ibn Tufayl (died 1185 or 1186), 73 
he appraises philosophy as a deeper meaning of religion. In Fasl 
al-maqal (“The Decisive Treatise”) 74 he presents a juridical defence 
of philosophy, 75 which is expanded with theological arguments in his 


editions of the Latin translations s. above § 5.12.1. A new edition was published by 
Zedler, Averroes’ Destructio. 

68 From the Arabic original only fragments are preserved (s. Colette Sirat; M. Geof- 
froy: L’original arabe du Grand Commentaire d’Averroes au De anima dAristote. 
Preface de A. De Libera. Paris 2005.—The fragment contains the commentary on Aris¬ 
totle, De anima 402al-433b27). The Latin translation by Michael Scotus is edited by 
Crawford (Cambridge, Mass. 1953). 

69 The Arabic text ( Tafsir ma bad at-tabia) is edited by M. Bouyges (Beyrouth 
1938-1952). Averroes’ commentary on Aristotle, Metaph. book Lambda is translated 
into English by Charles Genequand: Ibn Rushd’s Metaphysics. A Translation with Intro¬ 
duction of Ibn Rushd’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Book Lam. Reprint of 
1984 ed. Leiden; 1986. (= IPTS 1); French translation of the same part by Aubert Martin: 
Averroes: Grand Commentaire de la Metaphysique d’Aristote (Tafsir ma bad at-tabiat). 
Livre Lam-Lambda. Traduit de l’arabe et annote. Paris 1984 ( =BFPUL 234).—Latin 
translation, apparently (cf. above p. 140) by Michael Scot: Venice 1562 and in vol. VIII 
of the reprint in 1962 in Frankfurt/M. under the title Aristotelis opera cum Averrois com- 
mentariis (in vol. VIII).—On editions of parts s. Rosemann, Averroes, pp. 167f. 

70 Cf. the surveys by Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, 379ff.; Flasch, Einfiih- 
rung, pp. 108ff.; 120ff.; 129ff.; Maurice-Ruben Hayoun; Alain De Libera: Averroes et 
Taverroisme. Paris 1991. (Que sais-je?), pp. 19ff. and on the reception in the Jewish 
and Latin scholastic philosophy ib. pp. 43ff., 75ff. 

71 S. Kogan, Averroes and the Theory of Emanation; Bland, Epistle, introd.; David¬ 
son, Averroes on the Active Intellect. 

72 Cf. above § 4. 

73 Cf. above § 4. 

74 Ed. by G. F. Hourani (Leiden 1959). The text is also published several times in the 
Middle East. German translation by M. J. Muller, Philosophic-, French translation by 
L. Gauthier, Ibn Rochd, Religion et philosophic; English translation by G. F. Hourani, 
Averroes on the Harmony. 

75 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 38 If. 
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al-Kashf 'an manahidj al-adilla fi 'aqa’id al-milla (“The exposition of 
the methods of proofs in the beliefs of religion”). 76 

According to this juridical defence, philosophy is an obligation and a 
prescription; the investigation into God’s creation with the aim of God’s 
vision, and even the logical argumentation is ordered by the Qur an 
(e.g. Sura 3,191 or 59,2). Of course, not everybody is able to achieve 
this in an equal manner, and therefore Ibn Rushd distinguishes— 
under the influence of Farabi—three groups: 1) the philosophical elite, 
which uses the proof, the apodeictic syllogism; 2) the theologians, the 
mutakallimun, who do not surpass dialectical argumentation; 3) the 
masses, which are satisfied with rhetorical persuasions. 

Here, for Ibn Rushd as for Farabi, religion is a symbolic rendering 
of philosophical truth in the shape of pictures. 77 Consequently there 
is strictly speaking no conflict between philosophy and religion. This 
arises only, if texts are not interpreted literally. If the texts are inter¬ 
preted literally the masses can be satisfied with rhetorical persuasions, 
the theologians restrict themselves to dialectical methods and the phi¬ 
losophers recur to proofs. In the case of difficult texts the demonstra¬ 
tive method of philosophers is required or we must assume, that these 
texts do not indicate, whether they should be explained literally or 
allegorically, with the method of ta’wil7 s 

Errors arising from uncertainty about the required method of inter¬ 
pretation do not mean according to Ibn Rushd “unbelief” ( kufr ). Here¬ 
with, Ibn Rushd rejects Ghazali’s condemnation of the philosophers, 
that is to say of Ibn Sina and his model Farabi. In this context Ibn 
Rushd mentions the following three doctrines, with regard to which 
Ghazali had critiziced Ibn Sina: 

1) The doctrine of the eternity of the world: according to Ibn Rushd, 
this does not differ so much from Ghazall’s position, which fol¬ 
lows the Ash'arite school; therefore it is not justified to accuse the 
philosophers of unbelief, as Ghazali did. However, Ghazall’s the¬ 
sis of creation from nothing cannot be deduced from the Qur’an. 


76 The complete Arabic text is edited and translated into German by Muller, Phi¬ 
losophic and published several times in the Middle East (s. Daiber, Bibliography , Index 
s. author and title); extracts in English translation can be found in Hourani, Averroes, 
pp. 76-81. 

77 On the details of Farabi’s doctrine s. Daiber, The Ruler as Philosopher. 

78 Cf. Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 382ff.; Bello, Medieval Islamic Contro¬ 
versy, pp. 66ff. 
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God created from pre-existent material. The mistake of Ash'arites 
and of Ghazali, but also of the “philosophers” (including Ibn 
Sina) results from the failure, to follow the principle of the literal 
interpretation. 79 

2) God’s knowledge of particulars: according to Ibn Rushd, Ghazali’s 
critique of its denial by the “philosophers” is not justified, because 
Ghazali misunderstood the peripatetic philosophers. According to 
the peripatetic philosophers, God knows the particulars, but not 
in the same manner as man. The knowledge of man is caused by 
particulars, and at the same time God’s knowledge is the cause of 
the particulars. Ibn Rushd considers God’s thinking as actuspurus , 80 
and therefore things are through God and as object of His knowl¬ 
edge identical with His knowledge of Himself. The divine provi¬ 
dence is therefore directed towards particulars, not towards their 
species. 81 

3) The doctrine of the resurrection: As an example of the above- 
mentioned third category of texts, which do not indicate, whether 
they require literal or allegorical interpretation by the philosophers, 
Ibn Rushd mentions the statements of the Qur an (Sura 39,42) about 
resurrection. 82 Here too it is not justified to speak of “unbelief”. 
Accordingly, Ibn Rushd’s answers to the question of individual 
immortality are different; for Ibn Rushd a literal interpretation of 
the Qur anic statements leads to an individual immortality either as 
the resurrection of the body or as the survival of the soul. Accord¬ 
ingly, the philosophers recommend, as Ibn Rushd informs us in his 
Tahdfut at-tahdfut, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body as 
a sufficient tool for ruling the masses. A philosophical argumenta¬ 
tion without literal interpretation of the Qur’an leads to the refuta¬ 
tion of Ibn Slna’s doctrine of the immortality of the soul and of 
Ghazall’s doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 


79 See Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism, pp. 83ff.; Marmura, Conflict. 

80 On this and on the Aristotelian starting-point cf. Carmela Baffioni, Per 
un’interpretazione del concetto averroistico di “intelletto agente”, in: Contributi di 
storia della filosofia. I. Roma 1985, pp. 79-95. 

81 Cf. P. G. Manser, Die gottliche Erkenntnis der Einzeldinge und die Vorsehung bei 
Averroes, in: JPhST 23, 1909, pp. 1-29; Bello, Medieval Islamic Controversy, pp. 11 Iff.; 
Flynn, St. Thomas and Averroes on the Knowledge; id., St. Thomas and Averroes on 
the Nature of God. 

82 Cf. Bello, Medieval Islamic Controversy, pp. 133ff. 
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In his philosophical argumentation against the individual immortality 
of the soul Ibn Rushd 83 argues as follows: the individual immortality of 
souls leads to an endless number of souls and herewith to something 
actually endless, which cannot be proven. This infinity is also attained, 
if one keeps to Ibn Slna’s thesis of the eternity of the world and at the 
same time to the continuous process of coming into being and pass¬ 
ing away. 

Because there is no actual infinity of individual souls (and bodies), 
an individual immortality of the soul does not exist. Moreover, such 
a thesis contradicts the (Aristotelian) 84 doctrine of matter as principle 
of individuation. Ibn Rushd argues that after the death of the body 
and after the separation of the soul from the body the individuality 
ceases to exist. 

The main argument for the denial of the individual immortality Ibn 
Rushd offers in his doctrine of the intellect. 85 Ibn Rushd constructs an 
ascending sequence beginning with the sense perception, continuing 
with the shaping of images through the practical reason and ending 
with the abstracting of shapes of single images through the theoreti¬ 
cal reason. This shape of single images becomes, through the process 
of abstracting, a universal concept and herewith the form of the soul, 
which is the seat of the practical and theoretical reason. 

This form of the soul is called by Ibn Rushd hyle-intellect, “mate¬ 
rial” intellect (intellectus materialis/possibilis ). 86 Comparable with the 
principle of the Aristotelian form-matter-connection, this “mate¬ 
rial” intellect for its part is “shaped” by the active eternal intellect. 87 
Herewith, the form of the soul, the hyle-intellect becomes the eternal 
potentiality: this “material” intellect owns the disposition ( isti'dad ), to 
receive the intelligibles through the imagination and to “connect” the 
acquired knowledge with the active intellect. This connection ( ittisal , 
ittihad) becomes the most complete form of human recognition; the 
speculative intellect of man can attain this most complete recognition 


83 Cf. Michael E. Marmura, Avicenna and the Problem of the Infinite Number of 
Souls, in: MS 22, 1960, pp. 232-239. 

84 Cf. Heinz Happ: Hyle. Studien zum aristotelischen Materie-Begriff. Berlin, New 
York 1971, pp. 435ff. 

85 On this doctrine cf. Arthur Hyman: Aristotle’s Theory of the Intellect and its 
Interpretation by Averroes.—In: Studies in Aristotle. Ed. by Dominic J. O’Meara. 
Washington; 1981 (= SPHP 9), pp. 161-191; Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, 385ff.; 
Bland, Epistle , pp. Iff.; above § 4. 

86 Cf. Davidson, Averroes on the Material Intellect. 

87 Cf. zu ihm Davidson, Averroes on the Active Intellect. 
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through constant occupation with the sciences. But the price to be 
paid for this connection of the soul with the eternal form of the active 
intellect on the one side and with the perishable imaginary forms of 
the material intellect on the other side, was the individual immortality 
of the soul. For the eternal potentiality of the material intellect, the 
form of the soul, is something universal and common to the whole of 
humankind; it is devoid of any individuality. Not the individualized 
form, that is to say the soul in the body is immortal, but the eternal 
potentiality of the material intellect, the universal form of the soul, 
which strives after the connection with the active intellect and which 
is common to all human beings. 88 

Apart from the complex philosophy-religion and apart from the 
doctrine of the intellects and, in connection with it, the denial of the 
individual immortality of the soul, much attention was paid in the 
Middle Ages to Ibn Rushd’s refutation of Ghazali’s criticism of causal¬ 
ity, as they found it in Ibn Rushd’s Destructio destructionis. Ibn Rushd 89 
rejects Ghazali’s Ash'arite starting-point, the doctrine of God’s will 
and causality dependent upon it. He argues: If someone assumes with 
Ghazali, that—contrary to the thesis of the eternity of the creation— 
God’s will has created the world at any moment, he reaches the absurd 
conclusion, that the effect of a cause can be delayed even in case there 
does not exist a plausible hindrance. Against Ghazali and in confor¬ 
mity with the philosophers a cause is necessarily followed by an effect, 
provided there is no hindrance. 

Ibn Rushd does not follow Ibn Sina’s doctrine of causality in all 
details. Contrary to Ibn Sina’s Neoplatonic explanation of the world as 
result of divine emanations, Ibn Rushd keeps to Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the divine first mover, who causes the eternal movement of the heavens 
and the eternal process of coming into being and passing away and 
who herewith is the cause of a multitude of necessary effects. 90 


88 Cf. also the treatise by Ibn Rushd’s son Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah Ibn Rushd 
“On Whether the Active Intellect Unites with the Material Intellect whilst it is Clothed 
with the Body”, edition of the Latin version in Charles Burnett, The “Sons of Averroes 
with the Emperor Frederick” and the Transmission of the Philosophical Works by Ibn 
Rushd, in: Averroes and the Aristotelian Tradition (pp. 259-299), pp. 287-299. 

89 Cf. A. Ivry, Averroes on Causation, in: Studies in Jewish Religious and Intellec¬ 
tual History, presented to Alexander Altmann on the occasion of his 70th birthday. 
Ed. S. Stein and R. Loewe. Alabama 1979, pp. 143-156; Kogan, Averroes and the The¬ 
ory of Emanation, esp. pp. 71ff., 203ff.; Marmura, Islamische Philosophic, pp. 388ff. 

90 Cf. Wolfson, Averroes’ Lost Treatise on the Prime Mover. On God as actus purus 
cf. above p. 182n80. 
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From this point of view the causal effect appears to be a necessary 
attribute of God as the first active cause. The activity of the “active 
intellect”, the intellectus agens, is—as the last member of a series of 
incorporeal intellects—restricted to the actualization of the potential 
intellect of man; it is, in fact no longer the cause of worldly existence. 
Here, the actualization of a universal potential human intellect encour¬ 
aged unintentionally the Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristotle 91 and 
reduced the individuality of man to some kind of a universal passive 
being. 

Different from Ghazall the coexistence of two phenomena, which 
are related to each other, is not by chance; it is based on the causal 
connection of cause and effect.—An additional confirmation of the 
existence of causality Ibn Rushd detects in the diversity of the things; 
their different natures cause different effects. And these different effects 
determine the respective character of single things and their defini¬ 
tion. In brief: the essence of every thing is based on its specific activity 
because of its inherent nature; this unchangeable essence of a thing 
proves the necessity of an effect caused by the nature of things. 

Ibn Rushd argues here as follows: If one denies with Ghazall and 
his Ash'arite model the causes of nature, then the existence of God 
can no longer be proven with the argument, which also is defended 
by Ash'arites, that every event must have a cause. 

In the opinion of Ibn Rushd causality is the same as the demonstrat¬ 
ing science; anyone who denies the one, rejects the other. In this case 
one arrives at the conclusion that every recognition is not necessary— 
even Ghazali’s recognition of the non-necessity of recognition! 

These are the main arguments of Ibn Rushd’s Tahafut at-Tahafut, 
his critique of Ghazall’s book Tahafut al-falasifa against the philoso¬ 
phers, primarily against Ibn Sina. 


6.7. Latin “Averroism”? 

Ibn Rushd’s manner of arguing is often rather complicated and not 
always plausible. In view of the complexity of Ibn Rushd’s manner of 
thinking and in view of the diversity of other Islamic philosophers, 


91 On the details cf. Davidson, Averroes on the Active Intellect , esp. pp. 225f., which 
with good reason points at the Neoplatonic view of Ibn Rushd. 
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who were accessible in Latin translations, it is therefore not amaz¬ 
ing that, medieval philosophers since the 13th century took up Ibn 
Rushd’s thoughts in different ways. This observation renders the clas¬ 
sification of scholastic philosophers as “Averroists” more difficult. It 
is, therefore, problematical to confine the concept of “Averroism” to 
those scholastics, who follow Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of the intellect, pre¬ 
cisely of the unity of the material intellect, the intellectus materialis or 
possibilis. 

“Averroism” in a broader sense can already be found among 
authors, who since 1225 composed treatises on the soul. 92 Among 
those, who declared themselves as adherents of Ibn Rushd, we find 
John of Jandun, who taught about 1310 at the university of Paris; or 
before him in the 13th century Ferrandus de Hispania; 93 other scholars 
in the 13th century, like Thomas Aquinas, his teacher Albertus Mag¬ 
nus or Siger of Brabant, refer to Ibn Rushd mainly as a commentator 
of Aristotle, without devoting themselves completely to the philosophy 
of Ibn Rushd. 94 Moreover, the development of a uniform “Averroism” 
is retarded under the impression of the condemnation of “ Averroistic” 
doctrines by the bishop Stephan Tempier in 1270 and 1277 in Paris. 95 
Tempier had condemned those thougts of a “radical Aristotelianism” 
(van Steenberghen), 96 mainly by Siger of Brabant, which were consid¬ 
ered to be incompatible with the Christian revelation and faith and 
which included “Averroistic” interpretations. Here, a uniform “Aver¬ 
roism” cannot be found. 97 


92 Cf. R. A. Gauthier, Traite De anima ; and Bernardo Carlos Bazan, On “First Aver¬ 
roism” and Its Doctrinal Background, in: Of Scholars, Savants and Their Texts. Studies 
in Philosophy and Religious Thought. Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman. Editor: 
R. Link-Salinger. Advisor to editor: S. Roth. Associate Editor: R. Herrera. New York 
(etc.) 1989, pp. 9-22. 

93 Cf. the articles by A. Zimmermann, mentioned in p. 158n237. 

94 Thus the view of van Steenbergen, Philosophie, pp. 368f. On Thomas cf. L. J. 
Elders, Averroes et Thomas d’Aquin, in: Sharqiyyat. Nijmegen 3/4,1991, pp. 47-56.— 
Also in Doctor Communis 45, 1992, pp. 210-230. 

95 Cf. Grabmann, Der lateinische Averroismus; van Steenberghen, Die Philosophie 
im 13. Jahrhundert, pp. 442ff.; J. F. Wippel, The Condemnations of 1270 and 1277 at 
Paris, in: Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 7, 1977, pp. 169-201; Flasch, 
Das philosophische Denken, pp. 426ff. and id., Aufklarung im Mittelalter? 

96 The Philosophical Movement, p. 96 and cf. van Steenberghen, who proposed the 
term “neo-Augustinianism” for this “counter-attack to radical Aristotelianism and 
Thomism” (p. 102). 

97 Here, I follow A. Zimmermann, Albertus Magnus und der lateinische Averroismus. 
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Finally, even central themes of the so-called “Averroist”, for example 
the doctrine of the intellects, which often is called “monopsychism” 
and which in the footsteps of Dietrich of Freiberg (died after 1310) 
and of Avicenna’s Neoplatonic doctrine of creation and soul had an 
impact on Meister Eckhart’s (died 1328) “mysticism”, 98 and the thesis 
of the double truth—which in fact cannot be detected in Ibn Rushd’s 
doctrine of the identity of philosophy and religion 99 —reveal varying 
tendencies and interpretations, which do not harmonize with the 
intentions of Ibn Rushd. 100 


6.8. The Role of Islamic Philosophizing in the Middle Ages 

A look at the whole range of Islamic thoughts, which entered scholastic 
philosophy in the Middle Ages and which was criticized, gives an idea 
of the Islamic contribution to medieval thought: Islamic philosophers 


98 Cf. Kluxen, art. Averroismus , pp. 58,40ff.—The term describes the claim to the 
existence of a soul or an intellect, which is common to all man (and this excludes 
the individual immortality).—On Meister Eckhart cf. Kurt Flasch, Meister Eckhart. 
Die Geburt der “Deutschen Mystik” aus dem Geist der arabischen Philosophies Munich 
2006; id., Meister Eckhart. Philosoph des Christentums. Munich 2009; Alessandro 
Palazzo, Ez sprichet gar ein hoher meister: Eckhart e Avicenna, in: Studi sulle fonti di 
Meister Eckhart. I. Ed. by Loris Sturlese. Freiburg 2008 (= Dokimion 34), pp. 97-111. 

99 On the scholastic discussions cf. C. J. de Vogel, Averroes als verklaarder van 
Aristoteles en zijn invloed op het West-Europese denken, in: Algemeen Nederlandsch 
Tijdschrift voor wijsbegeerte en psychologie. Assen 50, 1957-8 (pp. 225-240), pp. 23Iff.; 
H. Dethier, Summa Averroistica (I); Ludwig Hodl: [“double truth”] ”...sie reden, als 
ob es zwei gegensatzliche Wahrheiten gabe”. Legende und Wirklichkeit der mittel- 
alterlichen Theorie von der doppelten Wahrheit.—In: Philosophie im Mittelalter, 
pp. 225-243; Ernest L. Fortin, Dissidence et philosophie au Moyen Age. Dante et ses 
antecedents. Montreal—Paris 1981 ( =Cahiers d’Etudes Medievales VI), pp. 165ff.—On 
the very varying starting-point of Islamic philosophers cf. Irvy, Averroes and the West , 
pp. 147ff. and Lucchetta, La cosidetta “teoria della doppia verita”. 

100 On the reception of the doctrine of the intellect in scholastic thought cf. the 
extensive survey by Davidson, Averroes on the Material Intellect , pp. 124ff.; add Ph. 
Merlan, Aristoteles, Averroes and die beiden Eckharts, in: Autour dAristote. Recueil 
d’etudes de philosophie ancienne et medievale offert a Monseigneur A. Mansion. Lou¬ 
vain. 1955, pp. 543-566; Paul Bayerschmidt, Die Stellungnahme des Heinrich von 
Gent zur Frage nach der Wesensgleichheit der Seele Christi mit den iibrigen Men- 
schenseelen und der Kampf gegen den averroistischen Monopsychismus.—In: Theo- 
logie in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Michael Schmaus zum sechzigsten Geburtstag, 
Munich 1957, pp. 571-606. 

Some references to the varying reception of Averroes in the Latin Middle Ages can 
also be found in Wolfson, The Twice-Revealed Averroes and in Irving L. Horowitz, 
Averroism and the Politics of Philosophy.—In: The Journal of Politics. Gainesville 22, 
1960, pp. 698-727. 
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stimulated the development of scientific argumentation and the for¬ 
mation of scientific terminology in theological doctrines of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. Through Latin translations of Arabic adaptations by Farabi, 101 
Ibn Sina, 102 Ghazali 103 and Ibn Rushd 104 of logical and scientific works 
by Aristotle, scholastics became acquainted with the art of argumenta¬ 
tion and definition, but also with encyclopaedic knowledge of a mul¬ 
titude of considerations in the field of physics and metaphysics. These 
considerations are concentrated upon 1) the concept of God; 2) the 
eternity of the world; 3) the causality and 4) the doctrine of the intel¬ 
lect and the soul and its immortality. As a by-product and because of 
a misunderstanding of Ibn Rushd, the theory of the double truth was 
dicussed and the scientific character of theology and its relation to 
philosophy. 

Christian theology of creation and Islamic reflexion on God’s 
almightiness formed the starting-point of a discussion, which tried 
to clarify the relation between God, universe and man. The answer 
offered a hierarchic principle of order in the universe in which the 
individuality of man did not receive much free play. As an intellectual 
being he is subordinated to the divine active intellect, which according 
to Ibn Rushd actualizes, what man shares with the whole of human¬ 
kind. As a creature of nature he is subject to the principle of causality 
and herewith ultimately dependent upon the divine first mover. Ibn 
Rushd and Ibn Sina do not follow Ghazali’s orientation, which con¬ 
siders the principle of causality incompatible with God’s almightiness. 
Ibn Sina follows here more closely Neoplatonic doctrines of emana¬ 
tions, whereas Ibn Rushd is mainly shaped by Aristotle, without com¬ 
pletely being free from Neoplatonic influence. This becomes evident 
from Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of the active intellect and of the so-called 
monopsychism. 

This restriction of individuality was of great consequence for one 
field of Islamic philosophy, for Islamic political philosophy, which 
scarcely received attention among scholastics. Farabi’s political writ¬ 
ings 105 were not translated into Latin; Ibn Rushd’s commentary on 


101 Cf. above § 5.9, no. 3. 

102 Cf. above § 5.10. 

103 Cf. above § 5. 

104 Cf. above § 5.12.1. 

105 A selection in translation can be found in Medieval Political Philosophy pp. 58-94. 
Cf Daiber, The Ruler as Philosopher. 
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Plato’s Republic, which was written because of the lack of an Arabic ver¬ 
sion of Aristotle’s Politics, 106 was translated into Latin very late, namely 
in the 15th century, by Elias of Crete and half a century later by Jacob 
Mantinus; both translators used an Arabic-Hebrew version. 107 The 
Arabic original of this Hebrew version from the 14th century is lost. 
This shows in an exemplary manner the importance of the medieval- 
Hebrew transmission for our knowledge of Islamic philosophy and for 
the spread of Islamic political theories in the Middle Ages. 

We might now finish our survey with an outlook on the situation 
today. In our time, Islamic philosophy is receiving a new status. It 
is estimated as a continuation of Greek philosophy only insofar, as 
it appears as a continuation of that seeking after truth and wisdom, 
which had its origin in old Greece. 

Here, the comparison of sources, of Greek, Arabic, Latin and Hebrew 
sources as well as research on the history of the influences of ideas, 
appear as a hermeneutic way to find the truth. We should stress the 
importance of medieval Jewish and scholastic thought in the Middle 
Ages for the interpretation of Islamic philosophy. Greek-Syriac-Arabic 
translations and adaptations of philosophical texts as well as Latin and 
Hebrew versions and adaptations, based on the Arabic, become indis¬ 
pensable tools for the reconstruction and for the “understanding” of 
Islamic thought and its diversity. 

Islamic philosophy turns out to be a historical example of an occu¬ 
pation with problems and recognitions of human thinking. Islamic 
philosophy as part of the universal history of ideas, its mediating role 
between antiquity and Middle Ages, hints at the coherence of philoso¬ 
phy and sciences, of philosophy and metaphysics or Islamic theology. 

The history of Islamic philosophy is not only part of a description of 
errors of human thought on its way to increasing knowledge. Nor can 
the occupation with Islamic philosophy be motivated by romantic enthu¬ 
siasm for “Eastern wisdom”, as we find it in the German romanticism 


106 Cf. above p. 60nl01. 

107 Cf. E. I. J. Rosental, Averroes’ Commentary, p. 7.—The Hebrew version trans¬ 
lated by Elias of Creta was apparently better than the known version (edited by Rosen¬ 
thal); cf. M. Zonta’s review (in: Henoch 14, 1992, 354-361) of Annalisa Covielio; Paolo 
Edoardo Fornaciari (ed.): Averroe: Parafrasi della “Repubblica” nella traduzione latina 
di Elia del Medigo. Firenze 1992. = Biblioteca Nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento. 
Quaderni di “Rinascimento”. XIII; Fornaciari: Le chiose alia traduzione latina di Elia 
del Medigo della Parafrasi della Repubblica di Platone di Averroe, in: BPhM 36, 1994, 
pp. 56-62. 
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of the 18./19th century and as it might have motivated orientalists until 
the 20th century. Islamic philosophy requires and trains the reflexion 
upon contents and methods, as they appear to be exemplified in his¬ 
tory. To reflect them again is a constant challenge to the capacities of 
the human mind, its creativity and phantasy. The problem of originality 
and independence of Islamic thought, which is discussed by Muslim 
and non-Muslim scholars, is thrust into the background. Here, medieval 
philosophy with its interest in Islamic philosophy, as well as Islamic 
philosophy in its interest for Greek thought, might become an example 
worthy of imitation. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ISLAMIC ROOTS OF KNOWLEDGE IN EUROPE 1 


In view of the religious, political and economic role of Islam in both 
past and present we should not forget, that Islam in addition describes 
a rich culture, which had a crucial function in the dialogue of cul¬ 
tures and which can continue to do so. Dialogue means encounter of 
cultures, followed by the reception, assimilation and transformation 
of knowledge, including religious knowledge. We are told, that the 
Prophet Muhammad restored the divine message of the prophets in 
the Old Testament distorted by Jews and Christians. His revelation, 
the Qur an, became the foundation of a world religion, which in its 
concept of belief as a combination of knowing and doing, knowledge 


1 Slightly revised version of the article, published in The Islamic World and the 
West: managing religious and cultural identities in the age of globalisation. Ed. Chris¬ 
toph Marcinkowski. Kuala Lumpur and Munster 2009 (= Freiburger sozialanthropolo- 
gische Studien. 24) [ISBN 978-3-643-80001-5.-29,90 EUR], pp. 63-84.—With kind 
permission of the publisher LIT, Munster. 

Further reading, in addition to §§ 5 and 6 and the publications mentioned in the 
footnotes: 

Al-Djazairi, S. E.: The Golden Age and Decline of Islamic Civilisation. Manchester 
2006. 

Daiber, Hans: Bibliography of Islamic Philosophy, index s.n. “science”. 

Daniel, Norman: The Arabs and Mediaeval Europe. London and New York 1975. 
Dja'it, Hichem: Europe and Islam. Cultures and Modernity. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
London 1985 (French version: L’Europe et I’lslam. Paris 1985). 

Dunlop, D. M.: Arabic Science in the West. Karachi 1966. = Pakistan Historical Society 
Publications. 35. 

Endress, Gerhard: Der Islam und die Einheit des mediterranen Kulturraums im 
Mittelalter.—In: Das Mittelmeer—die Wiege der europdischen Kultur. Ed. Klaus 
Rosen. Bonn 1998, pp. 270-295. 

Freely, John: Aladdin’s Lamp. How Greek Science Came to Europe Through the 
Islamic World. New York 2009. 

Hourani, Albert: Islam in European Thought. Cambridge 1991. (German version: Der 
Islam im europdischen Denken. Frankfurt/M. 1994). 

Jankrift, Kay Peter: Europa und der Orient im Mittelalter. Darmstadt 2007. 

Lindberg, David C.: The Beginnings of Western Science. Chicago 1992. 

Watt, W. M. The Influence of Islam on Medieval Europe. —Our chapter owes a lot to 
this excellent book. 
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(‘ ilm ) and practice (' amal ), intended to combine religiosity and scien¬ 
tific knowledge. 2 

Religion could be an inspiration for the acquisition of knowledge 
and it can be considered as universal knowledge for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, which is transmitted to other cultures. An example is the history 
of Islam, which as a culture could profit from the cultural heritage of 
those countries, which became part of an Islamic empire reaching in 
the Middle Ages, from Spain in the West to India in the East. In the 
2nd/8th and 3rd/9th century Muslims extensively became acquainted 
with Greek scientific and philosophical works. 3 In Baghdad, the caliph 
al-Ma’mun (813-833 A.D.) organized translations from Greek into 
Arabic in the library and meeting-place called bayt al-hikma “house 
of wisdom”. Christians, among them the famous Hunayn Ibn Ishaq 
(died 873 A.D.) and his school, translated for the caliphs Greek medi¬ 
cal works by Hippocrates and Galen, sometimes from a Syriac ver¬ 
sion. Apart from the field of the political astrology in the service of 
the caliphs, astronomical works, together with mathematical books 
on trigonometry were translated, because their practical use met the 
demands of religion, such as the correct orientation towards Mecca 
and timekeeping in the performance of prayer or the orientation of 
religious architecture. 4 Scientific works by Aristotle were translated, 
as they offered—in the service of Quranic cosmology and ethics—an 
encyclopedic knowledge of earth, heaven and physics, of animals as 
well as of psychology and ethics of man; moreover, Aristotle’s logical 
works provided Muslim scholars with a useful tool for argumenta¬ 
tion in the field of theology; theologians developed a basically Quranic 
concept of God and His attributes by stressing the transcendence of 
God. This instigated the Mutazilites to their thesis of the creation of 
the visible Qur’an and favoured—in the person of the philosopher 
al-Kindl (died ca. 866 A.D.)—the early interest in Neoplatonic works 
about the transcendence and undescribability of God, combining them 


2 Cf. above § 1 and the artide mentioned there in n. 3; Daiber, The Struggle for 
Knowledge in Islam , pp. 52-66: “The way from God’s wisdom to science in Islam: 
Modern discussions and historical background” (German version, with bibliographi¬ 
cal supplement: “Von der Weisheit Gottes zur Wissenschaft”, in: Evangelium und 
Wissenschaft, 42, Marburg 2003, pp. 3-13). 

3 Cf. Gutas, Greek Thought and above § 3. 

4 Cf. David A. King, World-Maps for Finding the Direction and Distance to Mecca , 
London - Boston - Koln 1999 (= IPTS 36); id., In Synchrony with the Heavens. Stud¬ 
ies in Astronomical Timekeeping and Instrumentation in Medieval Islamic Civiliza¬ 
tion. I.II. Leiden - Boston 2004.2005 (= IPTS 55). 
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with Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Less known became Plato, whose works 
apparently were available to the Arabs in the shape of paraphrases 
and inspired the philosopher Farabi (died 950 A.D.) to his ideal of 
a society, whose different classes cooperate in a harmonious manner 
and under the rule of a God-inspired leader with the qualities of a 
philosopher and prophet. 

The sketched reception of Greek culture and its amalgamation with 
Islam appears as a model of the dialogue of cultures, which has a 
remarkable continuation in medieval Europe. Greek philosophy and 
science and their development to new conclusions and insights within 
an Islamic world-view became the basis of an originating European 
culture in the Middle Ages, of science and philosophy in Europe. 

Prerequisites for the transfer of Greek knowledge and their transfor¬ 
mation within the Islamic culture were manyfold: the expansion of the 
Islamic empire to Europe, to Spain and Sicily was the main reason for 
the increasing influence of Islamic culture in Europe. This expansion 
appears as a continuation of the old tradition of the nomadic razzia 
with the aim to acquire booty. Djihad is primarily not the struggle 
against the infidel; the submission of non-Muslims was not motivated 
by the aim to convert them to Islam, but by the political-economic 
aim to fill the public treasury; non-Muslim monotheists like Jews and 
Christians were allowed to follow their religion and received the status 
of protected persons, of adh-dhimma. This status was conditioned on 
the payment of polltax, which became an additional increase to the 
budget of the state. 

Since the year 710 Muslims from North-Africa invaded Spain and 
in 732 a raiding expedition reached Tours and Poitiers in Southern 
France, where the expansion of the Arabs to the North was stopped by 
Karl Martell. The Arabs concentrated their raids on Spain; in 756 the 
emir ‘Abd ar-Rahman I became the first ruler of the Umayyad dynasty 
of Cordova. Islamic Spain reached its height of power during the reign 
of‘Abd ar-Rahman III (912-961), whose son al-Hakam al-Mustansir 
= al-Hakam II was an educated man, who combined his knowledge 
of the literary Islamic heritage with the study of the history of Spain 
as part of the history of Islam and within a peaceful coexistence of 
Christians and Muslims. 5 This is shown by his interest in the Chris¬ 
tian universal-history, including the history of the Iberian peninsula, 


5 Cf. Maribel Fierro, ‘Abd al-Rahman III, The First Cordoban Caliph, Oxford 
2005, pp. 120ff. and the article by David Wasserstein, The Library of Al-Hakam II 
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written by the Iberian Priest Orosius from the 5th century, which was 
translated from Latin into Arabic by the Goth Hafs Ibn Albar at the 
beginning of the 10th century and used in the midst of this century 
by the Andalusian historian Ahmad ar-Razi in his Akhbar muluk 
al-Andalus. * * 6 

The changing relations between Muslims and Christians in Spain, 
which finally led to the withdrawal of the Almohads ( al-Muwahhidun ) 
from Spain after 1223, to the fall of Cordova in 1236, Seville in 1248 
and Granada in 1492, did not exclude intensive cultural contacts 
between Muslims and Christians and the transfer 7 of knowledge to 
Europe in the field of theoretical and practical sciences as well as phi¬ 
losophy. The disintegration of the Umayyad state of Islamic Spain 
already in the 11th century did not prevent the blossoming of art and 
letters in the following period of rivalling local rulers, the “party kings” 
{reyes de taifas). Their dissensions favoured the advance of the Chris¬ 
tians, who in 1085 recaptured Toledo, later a center of learning, where 
the church patronized Latin translations of Arabic philosophical and 
scientific works. 

A similar picture we get from the invasion of the Arabs in Sicily, which 
after initial raids as early as in 652 was occupied by the North-African 
Aghlabides in the 9th century. They were followed in the 10th century 
by the Fatimids, under whose rule the Islamic culture spread in Sicily 
and left a deep impact on the country. Although the Arabic occupa¬ 
tion did not last as long as in Spain and although since the first half of 
the 11th century the Italian island was recaptured by the Normans, it 
remained a part of the Islamic culture. The Norman Roger II (1130— 
1154) and his grandson Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1215-1250) have 
been called “the two baptized sultans of Sicily”. 

The increasing expansion of the Islamic empire in Spain and Sicily 
gave the Christians in Europe an idea of the power of Islam. Already 
the German ruler Charlemagne (768-814) found it opportune to have 
diplomatic relations with the caliph Harun al-Rashid and with his 
enemy in the West, the Umayyad emir in Spain. Such diplomatic rela- 


Al-Mustansir and the Culture of Islamic Spain, in: Manuscripts of the Middle East 5, 

Leiden 1990-91, pp. 99-105. 

6 See Daiber, Weltgeschichte als Unheilsgeschichte. 

7 On the concept of transfer as antecedent of an intercultural and interreligious 
dialogue cf. here Matthias M. Tischler, Transfer- und Transformationsprozesse im 
abendlandischen Islambild zwischen dem 11. und 13. Jahrhundert, in: Kulturkontakte 
und Rezeptionsvorgdnge , pp. 329-379. 
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tions, in addition to the mercantile contacts and the Christian pilgrims 
from Northern Spain and Italy to the shrine of Santiago de Compostela, 
where according to a legend the bones of St. James from Palestine were 
housed and which in 997 was attacked and plundered by al-Mansur, 
and finally the obligation of the Pope to save Rome around 880 from 
attacks by Muslims by annual payments, shaped the picture of Islam 
as a danger for Christianity and prepared the ground for the Christian 
crusades and the Reconquista in Spain since the 11th century. 

The contacts between Muslims and Christians in Spain and Sicily 
since the 8th century and the presence of Europeans in the Middle 
East during the Crusades led to cultural contacts between Islam and 
Europe, which explain the adaptation of many Islamic elements in 
Europe. This process was strengthened through mercantile contacts 
between Europe and Muslims. The Muslims are said to have a reli¬ 
gion of traders in the tradition of the merchants of early Mecca— 
although there was never a correlation between Islamic religion and 
trade. European countries under Muslim rule, like Spain and Sicily, 
imported cultural goods and material luxuries, which enabled them to 
continue their life style; non-Muslim neighbours became impressed 
by this and by the self-confidence of Muslims; intermarriage gave rise 
to new Muslim communities in occupied areas, and this accelerated 
the assimilation of Islamic civilization. The trade with non-Muslims in 
occupied areas became a first bridge of the transfer of goods for daily 
life, of new technologies and new ideas. 8 

From the 9th century onwards the Arabs dominated with their fleet 
and even through pirates most of the Mediterranean, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Byzantine Adriatic and Aegean Sea. Since the 2nd half of the 
10th century the transport of goods from Tunisia, Egypt and Syria was 
more and more in the hands of Italian merchants, who operated from 
Amalfi, Venice and later from Pisa and Genoa; in exchange for wood, 
iron, copper, cinnabar and perhaps also gold, silver, tin, lead and pre¬ 
cious or semi-precious stones the Muslims exported consumer goods 
(s. below) and alum for the European textile industry. As the main 
vehicle for the exchange of goods was the ship, the Europeans around 


8 For details see Maurice Lombard, The Golden Age of Islam, Amsterdam 1975 and 
on the history of the trade between Islamic countries and Europe Gene W. Heck, 
Charlemagne, Muhammad, and the Arab Roots of Capitalism, Berlin - New York 
2006 (= Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients. N.F. 18), esp. 
pp. 161ff. 
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the Mediterranean Sea profited from techniques of seafearing used by 
the Arabs and further developed by European shipbuilders. I mention 
here the lateen caravel, which could beat against the wind; the mari¬ 
ner’s compass, which was known to the Arabs in the 13th century or 
perhaps earlier 9 and the nautical charts based on Islamic cartography. 10 
Quite a lot of terms from the field of seafaring were adopted in Euro¬ 
pean languages, e.g. admiral, cable, shallop or sloop, barque/bark or 
monsoon. The Arabs as seafarers, as travelling merchants and as con¬ 
querors had already at an early stage a great interest in cartography. 
In the middle of the 12th century king Roger II from Sicily and his 
son William I asked the Arabic geographer al-ldrlsl (1100-1166) to 
compose a complete description of the earth, as far as it was known. 

Muslim conquerers in Europe introduced their traditions of agri¬ 
culture and raised the level of agriculture by using a refined technique 
of irrigation and by introducing new plants, like apricots, artichokes, 
aubergines, cotton, lemons, rice and sugar-cane—all these names have 
their origin in Arabic. Some newly introduced plants were used for 
flavouring and colouring, like carthamus or bastard saffron, coriander, 
henna, madder, saffron and woad. In areas with mulberry trees the silk 
industry was developed. It is not astonishing that the prerequesite for 
the introduction of new plants, a refined method of irrigation, left its 
impact on the terminology in Spanish. 11 

The products of mining and agriculture guaranteed the Arabs in 
the conquered lands as high a level of life as they were used to in 
their home country. Islamic Spain produced, also for export in other 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries, woollen, linen and silk textiles and 


9 Cf. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China 4/1, Cambridge 1962, 
pp. 245ff.; Ahmad Y. Al-Hassan, Donald R. Hill, Islamic Technology, Cambridge 1986, 
p. 129. 

10 On Islamic cartography cf. J. B. Harley, David Woodward: Cartography in the 
Traditional Islamic and South Asian Societies, Chicago & London 1992 (= The His¬ 
tory of Cartography. II/l) and on the reception of Islamic cartography in Europe Fuat 
Sezgin, GAS X, XI (Francfort/M. 2000. = Mathematische Geographie und Kartogra- 
phie im Islam und ihr Fortleben im Abendland. Historische Darstellung. Part 1 and 2). 
A monograph addressed to a broader public is Evelyn Edson, Emilie Savage-Smith, 
Anna-Dorothee von den Brincken, Medieval views of the Cosmos. Picturing the Uni¬ 
verse in the Christian and Islamic Middle Ages, Oxford 2004 (a German version by 
Th. Ganschow appeared in 2005 in Darmstadt: Der mittelalterliche Kosmos. Karten der 
christlichen und islamischen Welt). 

11 See e.g. acequia “irrigation ditch”, aljibe “cistern”, noria “irrigation wheel” or 
“draw well” etc.; cf. Federico Corriente, Diccionario de arabismos y voces afines en 
iberorromance, Madrid 1999 (= Biblioteca romanica hispdnica. 5, Diccionarios. 22). 
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ceramics. The painting of tiles was introduced in Spain from the East. 
The manufacturing of crystal was detected in Cordova in the 2nd half 
of the 9th century. In this town we find in the 10th century many 
craftsmen skilled in fine metal work. They produced vessels or shapes 
of animals in brass or bronze with silver or gold inlaid work; jewelry 
and carving in wood or ivory; decorative leather-work, including 
book-binding. 

Perhaps the most impressive impact of the Arabs in Spain is the 
Islamic architecure, developed into the “Moorish” style, of which is 
typical the horse-shoe arch, a distinctive feature taken over from the 
Christian Visigothic buildings. A mirror-picture of the deep impact of 
Islamic architecture is the Spanish language, in which even terms like 
alarife “architect” and albanil “mason” are taken over from Arabic. 
It is not astonishing that in Spanish besides architecture, the fields of 
administration, commerce and daily life also betray the influence of 
Arabic. Here, the so-called Mozarabs (= al-mustaribun), the Christian 
“assimilators of Arabic culture”, who during the Muslim rule spoke 
Arabic and in daily life a Romance dialect with many Arabic words, will 
have contributed to the “Arabization” of Spanish even after the Recon- 
quista, the reoccupation of Muslim Spain by the Christians: I mention 
as an example the currently used female first name Almudena, which 
originally is an epithet of virgin Mary, the patron saint of Madrid, 
whose statue according to the legend was hidden from the Muslims; 
the name can be derived from al-mudayyina - al-mutadayyina “the 
pious, the godly” and might be introduced by Mozarabic circles. 

Christians of Spain kept to the Islamic or Hispano-Arabic culture 
even in the field of poetry, which had an impact even on the Provencal 
poetry and the troubadours.—The climax of an elevated life style of 
the Arabs in Europe is found in the field of music. The Arabs invented 
or developed different kinds of musical instruments. The terms lute, 
guitar, rebec and naker betray their Arabic origin. Even books on the 
theory of music became known to the Europeans through their trans¬ 
lation into Latin or Hebrew. 

The spread and possession of books in Europe became possible 
through the mediation of the Arabs, who already in the middle of the 
8th century had learned from some Chinese prisoners the fabrication 
of paper, which replaced the expensive papyrus. Paper was imported 
into Europe via Spain and Sicily; rather later, in the 14th century, 
Europeans in Germany and Italy built paper-mills. The existence and 
spread of paper was vital for the dissemination of Arabic-Islamic 
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literature and sciences in Europe and gave a fresh impetus to the 
courts: Frederick II was a sympathizer of Arabic-Islamic culture and 
had contact with Islamic scholars, who—partly in exchange of letters— 
satisfied his thirst for knowledge in the field of science and philoso¬ 
phy. 12 He compiled a book on falconry (De arte venandi cum avibus) 
on the basis of Arabic texts and asked Michael Scot to translate for 
him Arabic scientific books into Latin, among them Aristotle’s and Ibn 
Sina s books on animals. 13 Moreover, he compiled a book on diseases 
of falcons and dogs, the Moamin, which he based on two Arabic works 
from the 8th and 9th century, written by Ghitrif and by Muhammad 
Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bazyar. 14 

His interest in Arabic-Islamic sciences and philosophy was a first 
climax of scientific contacts between Europe and Islamic culture in 
the 12th/13th century. They show the respect of Europeans for the 
Arabic-Islamic achievements and make us aware that Europeans were 
not only dominated by fear from Islam, but on the contrary incor¬ 
porated Arabic-Islamic sciences into their university curriculum. 15 
Through their presence in Spain and Sicily Arabs stimulated from the 
10th century onwards Latin translations of Arabic works and their 
study. The first significant European scholar, who was acquainted with 
Islamic science, was Gerbert of Aurillac, known as Pope Sylvester II 
(999-1003); he studied mathematics and perhaps astronomy in Cata¬ 
lonia from 967-970 and constructed a new form of abacus by using 
for the first time Arabic numerals. Possibly he could use the library of 
the Catalonian monastery of Ripoll, which owned translations from 
Arabic works, including treatises on the astrolabium. 


12 Cf. Akasoy, Philosophie und Mystik and Matthias Schramm, Frederick II of 
Hohenstaufen and Arabic Science, in: Science in Context 14 (1/2), 2001, pp. 289-312. 

13 Cf. Charles Homer Haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science , Cambridge 
1924, ch. XII (“Science at the court of the Emperor Frederick II), esp. pp. 245ff. 

14 Cf. Anna A. Akasoy and Stefan Georges, Das Falken- und Hundebuch des Kalifen 
al-Mutawakkil. Ein arabischer Traktat aus dem 9. Jahrhundert. Munich 2005 (con¬ 
tains the Arabic text and German translation); Stefan Georges, Das zweite Falkenbuch 
Kaiser Friedrichs II.: Quellen, Entstehung, Uberlieferung und Rezeption des Moamin. 
Mit einer Edition der lateinischen Uberlieferung. Munich 2008. 

15 Cf. Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (3 vols., 
ed. By F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Oxford 1987), vol. 3, index s.n. Astronomy, 
Alchemy, Anatomy, Aristotle, Mathematics, Medicine; Toby E. Huff, The Rise of Early 
Modern Science. Islam, China, and the West. Cambridge 1993, esp. pp. 186ff. (“West¬ 
ern universities and the place of science”). 
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In contrast to Spain as a source for the spread of Arabic works on 
mathematics and astronomy we find Salerno/Southern Italy as a center 
for the study of Arabic medicine: in the 10th century we find the Jew 
Shabbetai Donnolo writing medical treatises in Hebrew, possibly on 
the basis of Arabic medicine. Above all in the 11th century Constanti- 
nus Africanus contributed to a solid knowledge of Arabic medicine 
through his Latin translations of Arabic medical works, among them 
‘All Ibn ‘Abbas al-Madjusi (10th c. A.D.), Kamil as-sinaa or al-Kunnash 
al-maliki - Liber regius, also called Liber pandegni, a compendium of 
medicine, using and criticizing Galen and Hippocrates. 16 

The 11th to the 13th century is the main period of translations 
from Arabic. A center for translations was Toledo in Spain, 17 which 
was recaptured by the Christians as early as in 1085, but remained a 
city of Muslims and Arabic-speaking Jews. Raimundo, archbishop in 
Toledo from 1125 to 1151, used the opportunity to create in Toledo 
a center of scholarship. The translators worked together with Arabic¬ 
speaking collaborators, like Ibn Daud (a Jew who converted to Chris¬ 
tianity) and John of Seville, who worked for Dominicus Gundissalinus 
(ca. 1110-1190). The second great translator in Toledo was Gerard of 
Cremona (died 1187), who collaborated with many translators and with 
a Mozarab called Ghalib or Galippus. Other translators, not belonging 
to the “school” of Toledo, were Hugh of Santalla (Hugo Sanctallien- 
sis) who translated in the 12th century pseudo-Ptolemy’s astrological 
treatise ath-Thamara - Centiloquium into Latin for the the bishop of 
Tarazona. At the same time and in the same region Hermann the Dal¬ 
matian, also known as Hermann of Carinthia 18 and the Englishman 
Robert of Ketton/Chester, later archdeacon of Pamplona, translated 
works on astronomy and astrology. And in Barcelona the Italian Plato 
of Tivoli translated, together with Abraham Bar Hiyya (died after 1136), 
works on geometry and astronomy from Hebrew and Arabic. Abra¬ 
ham Bar Hiyya is an important representative of Jewish scholarship in 
Spain, which begins with Hasday Ibn Shaprut, the court physician of 


16 Cf. Schipperges, Die Assimilation der arabischen Medizin, esp. pp. 34ff. and on 
al-Madjusi s. F. Sezgin, GAS III, Leiden 1970, pp. 320ff. 

17 Cf. Julio Samso, Francisco Marquez Villanueva, David Romano (etc.) (ed.), La 
escuela de traductores de Toledo, Toledo 1996; Serafin Vegas Gonzalez, La escuela de 
traductores de Toledo en la historia del pensamiento, Toledo 1998; Ch. Burnett, The 
Coherence of the Arabic-Latin Translation Program in Toledo in the Twelfth Century 
(2001), in: Burnett, Arabic into Latin in the Middle Ages, no. VII. 

18 Cf. Burnett, Hermann of Carinthia, pp. 386-404. 
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the caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III, and to which belong names such as Ibn 
Gabirol/Avicebron (died 1058), Ibn Ezra (died 1167) or Maimonides 
(died 1204), Jewish scholars, who wrote in Arabic and Hebrew, were 
acquainted with Arabic-Islamic sciences and philosophy, translated 
works from Arabic into Hebrew or from Hebrew into Latin. 

In the 13th century Alfons X, the Wise, king of Castile 1252-1284, 
who founded institutions of higher education, 19 ordered the translation 
of scientific works into Latin or Castilian, which at that time became 
the official Spanish language. He and his contemporaries contributed 
in an essential manner to the development of astronomy in Europe. 20 

The Spanish centers of translations stimulated translators in other 
countries: Stephen of Pisa/Italy or Antioch/Southern Turkey translated 
a second time al-Madjusf s previously mentioned Liber regius; the most 
influential scientist with a thourough knowledge of the Arabic-Islamic 
sciences was Adelard of Bath in the 12th century, who e.g. translated 
the astronomical tables of al-Khwarazmi (9th c.) and the Elements of 
Euclid; finally Michael Scot, 21 who at the court of Frederick II in Sic¬ 
ily translated philosophical and scientific works of Aristotle, the com¬ 
mentaries by Averroes and Ibn Sina’s (Avicenna’s) book on animals 
(see above). 

The given survey of translators has already indicated the fields of 
translations, namely mathematics and astronomy, medicine and phi¬ 
losophy. We shall specify these fields and the motives of translations 
in these fields. 

The previously mentioned Pope Sylvester II (999-1003), i.e. Ger- 
bert of Aurillac, had no disciples who succeeded in the introduction 
of the much easier use of the Arabic numerals. These numerals were 
in fact taken over by the Arabs from the Indians with the intention 
to replace the clumsy Roman numerals. However, it took more than 
two centuries, when Leonardo Fibonacci from Pisa, who had stud¬ 
ied mathematics in Bougie/Algeria, published his Liber abaci, which 
facilitated arithmetical operations. This led to the replacement of the 
Roman numerals. The impact of the Arabic numerals is mirrored even 


19 Cf. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe (as n. 15), vol. 2, pp. 76ff. 

20 Cf. Juan Vernet (ed.), Nuevos estudios sobre astronomia espanola en el siglo de 
Alfonso X, Barcelona 1983. 

21 Cf. Ch. Burnett, Michael Scot and the Transmission of Scientific Culture from 
Toledo to Bologna via the Court of Frederick II Hohenstaufen (1994), in: id., Arabic 
into Latin in the Middle Ages , no. VIII. 
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in European languages, which moreover, reveal a remarkable echo of 
Arabic terminology also in other fields. 22 Arabic sifr “empty” appears 
as English cipher, French chiffre, German Ziffer, moreover as French 
and English zero. The Arabic word sifr stands for the sign which indi¬ 
cates that a particular position (unit, ten, hundred etc.), was empty 
and does not belong to the real ciphers: for this reason it was nulla 
figura, German “Null” = French and English zero. Nevertheless, the 
word standing for zero in some European languages became applied 
to all ten figures. 23 

The mathematician al-Khwarizmi (died ca. 840) from the province 
Khorezm/Khwarazm (= Khiva, Uzbekistan), whose astronomical work 
we already mentioned, is still alive in the term Algorithm; he is the 
author of a work on Algebra = al-djabr wa-l-muqdbala, which was 
translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona and again by Robert of 
Chester. Besides this translation, the already mentioned Leonardo 
Fibonacci contributed to the knowledge of Arabic mathematics in 
Europe. 24 Here, we should mention one field of applied mathematics, 
of geometry, in the field of optics: Ibn al-Haytham (965-1041 A.D.), 
known in the Middle Ages as Alhazen, shaped medieval discussions 
about theories of light until Kepler, about the burning mirror and his 
first experiments with the camera obscura. 25 


22 Compare, besides the references given in notes 1, 11 and 29, Sahira A. Sayed: A 
Lexicon and Analsysis of English Words of Arabic Origin. Thesis Boulder, Colorado 
1973 (printed Ann Arbor, Mich. 1984); Garland Hampton Cannon: The Arabic Con¬ 
tributions to the English Language: an historical dictionary. Wiesbaden 1994; Alan 
S. Kaye: Arabic Loanwords in English, in: Jordi Aguade, Sacrum Arabo-Semiticum. 
Homenaje al profesor Federico Corriente en su 65 aniversario. Zaragoza 2005 (= Serie 
estudios arabes e islamico. 6), pp. 223-234; Reinhard Kiesler, Kleines vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der Arabismen im Iberoromanischen und Italienischen, Tubingen [etc.] 
1994; Osman Nabil, Kleines Worterbuch deutscher Worter arabischer Herkunft , 3. rev. 
ed. Munich 1992.—Suzanne Sguaitamatti-Bassi, Les emprunts directs faits par lefran- 
gais a I’arabe jusqu’a la fin du XIII‘ siecle, thesis Zurich 1974; Boualem Benhamouda, 
V origine arabe de la langue frangaise, Paris 1996.—Lorenzo Lanteri, Le parole di ori- 
gine arabe nella lingua italiana: con l’arabo nella lingua sarda, l’arabo nel ladino della 
Val Gardena, appendice: 60 arabismi in lingue europee, Padova 1991. 

23 Cf. Paul Kunitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 'arabischen Ziffern , Munich 2005. = 
SBAW.PH. 2005,3, esp. pp. 20ff. 

24 For details see Andre Allard, The influence of Arabic mathematics in the medi¬ 
eval West, in: Encyclopedia of the History of Arabic Science (ed. by Roshdi Rashed), 
vol. 2, London and New York 1996, pp. 539-580. 

25 Cf. Matthias Schramm, Ibn Al-Haythams Weg zur Physik, esp. pp. 21 Iff. and 277; 
Saleh Beshara Omar, Ibn al-Haytham’s Optics , Minneapolis-Chicago 1977, p. 149 and 
David C. Lindberg, Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler , Chicago and London 
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Of similar practical importance in the West became Arabic-Islamic 
astronomy. 26 Apparently, it influenced the dicussions on the calendar 
among Christians already in the Carolingian period (8th/9th c.). The 
Spanish Jew Pedro Alfonso, who in 1106 converted to Christianity, 
was an expert in Arabic-Islamic astronomy and had a great impact 
on European astronomers. The astronomical work of the Andalusian 
scholar az-Zarqall (died 493/1100), especially his astronomical tables 
known through their Latin version as “Toledan Tables”, were influen¬ 
tial in the Middle Ages. 27 az-Zarqall is, moreover, the author of a work 
on the astrolabe, an instrument helpful for the travellers and sailors and 
developed by the Arabs on the basis of Greek mathematical astronomy, 
apparently already in the 8th/9th century by al-Fazari. 28 This contrib¬ 
uted to the already mentioned development of cartography. 

An authority in the field of astronomy until the Renaissance was 
al-Farghani (3rd/9th c.), whose astronomical work was translated into 
Latin by Johannes Hispalensis and Gerard of Cremona, who used it in 
his Theoria planetarum, together with al-Battanl (Albatagius), whose 
work was also available in Latin translations by Plato of Tivoli and 
Robert of Chester since the early 12th century. Arabic astronomers 
in some cases offer critical innovations and differ from the Ptolemaic 
world-view, such as Nur ad-Din al-Bitrudji, a friend of Ibn Tufayl; his 
ideas became known to Albertus Magnus (died 1280) through Michael 
Scot’s Latin translation of Bitrudji’s Kitab al-Hay'a, which still was 
influential in the 15th century in the German astronomer Regiomonta¬ 
nus (died 1476).—An idea of the impact of Arabic-Islamic astronomy 
on European astronomy we get from the numerous terms, the Arabic 
starnames which entered European languages. 29 Recently, it has been 
shown that Copernicus’ (1473-1543) mathematical astronomy in his 
deviation from Ptolemy follows the planetary theories of Nasir al-DIn 
al-TusI from the 13th century, which became known to him perhaps 


1976; id., The Western reception of Arabic optic, in: Encyclopedia of the History of Ara¬ 
bic Science (ed. by Roshdi Rashed), vol. 2, London and New York 1996, pp. 716-729. 

26 Cf. Henri Hugonnard-Roche, The influence of Arabic astronomy in the medieval 
West, in: Encyclopedia of the History of Arabic Science (ed. by Roshdi Rashed), vol. 1, 
London and New York 1996, pp. 284-303. 

27 Cf. Jose Maria Millas-Vallicrosa, Estudios sobre Azarquiel, Madrid-Granada 
1943-1950, esp. ch. 6ff. 

28 Cf. F. Sezgin, GAS VI (1978), p. 124. 

29 Cf. Paul Kunitzsch, Arabische Sternnamen in Europa, Wiesbaden 1959.—Also id., 
Glossar der arabischen Fachausdriicke in der mittelalterlichen europaischen Astrolabli- 
teratur. Gottingen 1982. = NAWG.l: Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 1982, no. 11. 
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through some Arabic manuscripts from the “school” of Nasir al-Din 
al-Tusi already available in European libraries at that time. 30 

As in Islam astronomy often appears combined with astrology: 
knowledge of the influence of the stars and their constellations was 
of practical importance for the horoscopes. The already mentioned 
Alfons the Wise did not only order the translation of astronomical 
works, but also the Castilian translation of Ibn Abl r-Ridjal (11th c.), 
Kitab al-Bari fi ahkam an-nudjum. This work was also translated into 
Latin, which became the basis for Hebrew, Portuguese, French and 
English translations. Together with Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhl (died 886), 
al-Madkhal al-kabir, “The great introduction” into astrology, 31 which 
was translated in 1130 by Johannes Hispalensis, it shaped the cosmo¬ 
logical discussions of the 12th and 13th century. 32 

The most extensive influence of the Arabs in Europe was in the field 
of medicine. 33 Arabic translations by Hippocrates and Galen (s. above) 
were expanded by own practical experiences. The medical encyclopae¬ 
dia al-Hawifi t-tibb by Abu Bakr al-Razi (died 313/925) was translated 
into Latin ( Liber Continens) in 1279 by the Jew Faradj Ibn Salim in 
Agrigent/Sicily and became a reference book, of which the 9th part 
was commented in the 15th century by Ferrari da Grado in Pavia. His 
treatise on small pox was translated into Latin and Greek and belongs 
to the most read works in Europe; it was republished many times 
until the 19th century. 34 The most influential medical work, which 
impressed the canon of Western physicians 35 and was used as textbook 
until the 17th century, became the Kanon by Ibn Sina/Avicenna, his 
al-Qanunfi l-tibb, which was translated in the 12th century by Gerard 
of Cremona and again by Andreas Alpagus (died 1520). Other medical 
works by the Arabs, translated into Latin, were the already mentioned 


30 Cf. George Saliba, Islamic Science and the Making of the European Renaissance, 
Cambridge, Mass, and London 2007, esp. pp. 193ff. 

31 Edited by Richard Lemay, Liber introductorii maioris ad scientiam judiciorum 
astrorum, 9 vols, Napoli 1995-1996. 

32 Cf. Richard Lemay, Abu Ma'shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the Twelfth Cen¬ 
tury, Beirut 1962. 

33 For more details cf. the survey and list of major translations of Arabic medical 
works into Latin in Danielle Jacquart, The influence of Arabic medicine in the medi¬ 
eval West, in: Encyclopedia of the History of Arabic Science (ed. by Roshdi Rashed), 
vol. 3, London and New York 1996, pp. 963-984. 

34 Cf. F. Sezgin, GAS III (1970), p. 283. 

35 Cf. J. Borzsak, Avicennas Qanun im westlichen Arztekanon, in: Acta Antiqua 
Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 29, 1981, pp. 65-72. 
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compendium Liber regius by Haly Abbas (‘Ali Ibn ‘Abbas al-MadjusI), 
the Colliget by Averroes (595/1198), medical texts by Hunayn (9th c.), 
Isaac Israeli (died 320/932), the ophtalmological work by ‘All Ibn ‘Isa 
(lOth/llth c.) and ‘Ammar al-Mawsill (lOth/llth c.). Well-known was 
the chirurgical work by the physician al-Zahrawi (died 1013) from 
Cordova, translated by Gerard of Cremona. 

Medical knowledge of the Arabs was spread through the centers 
Salerno (11th c.) and Montpellier (12—13th c.), and it is quite imagi¬ 
nable that the first European hospitals since 1200 received inspira¬ 
tions from already existing institutions in the orient, like Baghdad 
and Damascus. Already in the school of Salerno the Arabic version of 
Dioscurides’ Materia medica played an essential role. Latin versions 
of sections of it, mostly made in Toledo in the 12th century, made 
the text known to Europeans. Finally, pharmacology received inspira¬ 
tions from the Arabs and used methods of distillation, developed in 
alchemy. 36 

Alchemy of the Arabs became known in Europe since the 12th century 
through Latin translations by scholars like Adelard of Bath, Gerard of 
Cremona and Robert of Chester. The influence of Arabic al-kimiya, 37 
a forerunner of chemistry, appears in terms like benzo- (= luban djawi 
Javanese or Sumatran benzoin), 38 alcohol or alkali. In the Middle Ages 
al-kimiya often appears connected with doubtful practices, to win gold 
by the transformation of metals into their primary substance, and thus 
became what today is called alchemy. 

Now, we turn to the impact of Islamic philosophical thought in 
medieval Europe, 39 which is said to have become—at least in a few 
cases—a “root” of “European Enlightenment”. 40 The rise of Islamic 


36 Cf. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, 5 (Cambridge 1980), 
pp. 389ff. and on the Latin transmission Robert Halleux, The reception of Arabic 
alchemy in the West, in: Encyclopedia of the History of Arabic Science (ed. by Roshdi 
Rashed), vol. 3, London and New York 1996, pp. 886-902. 

37 For further references cf. the article “Alchemie” in Lexikon der Geschichte der 
Naturwissenschaften II, Wien 1961, pp. 172-175. 

38 See M. Ullmann, Worterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache II/1, Wiesbaden 
1983, p. 173a.—In benzo the first part lu is omitted, apparently because the first letter 
was misunderstood as the Arabic determination al-. 

39 On details cf. above § 6. 

40 It seems to be an exaggeration to speak of “The Vital Roots of European Enlight¬ 
enment” with regard to “Ibn Tufayl's Influence on Modern Western Thought”, as title 
and subtitle of a recently published book by Samar Attar (Lanham, Boulder, New York 
etc. 2007) suggest. 
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philosophy spread in medieval Europe partly in the wake of scientific 
works of the Arabs, of Latin translations of astronomical, mathemati¬ 
cal and medical books by the Arabs. 

Here, too, the Andalusian town Toledo played an important role. 
During the 12th century it became a centre for Latin translations of 
Greek-Arabic versions and redactions of works by Aristotle, his com¬ 
mentator Alexander of Aphrodisias and the Neoplatonic philosopher 
Proclus. 41 Besides these translations of Greek authors, who—because of 
the lack of Greek manuscripts—became available in Latin translations 
of Arabic versions and to a less degree of Greek originals, 42 scholars 
in Spain concentrated on the translation of Arabic books and treatises 
composed by Muslim philosophers and dealing with actual problems 
discussed by scholastics, mainly the problem of the unity of the intel¬ 
lect, the eternity of the world and the so-called “double truth”. 

In their study of philosophia, called by Dominicus Gundissalinus in 
his treatise De divisione philosophiae from about 1150 also humana 
scientia and distinguished from the divina scientia, the science of rev¬ 
elation as contained in the Holy Scriptures, the scholars in Toledo, 
Paris, Naples and Oxford have selected and taken over from the Islamic 
heritage, what appeared to be useful for the rational interpretation of 
revelation, but also for the development of contemporary philosophy 
and its specific topics. Philosophy, especially dialectics, was a tool for 
the study of the superior Christian revealed truth, for theology. The 
study of philosophy and thus also theology was, in a varying manner, 
dominated mainly by Aristotle. The selection of the translated texts 
and their interpretation sometimes betrays the one-sided view of scho¬ 
lastics on Islamic philosophy. 


41 For details cf. above § 5. 

42 An idea of early Greek-Latin translations of the corpus Aristotelicum in the 12th 
and 13th century gives Sylvain Gouguenheim, Aristote au Mont Saint-Michel. Les 
racines grecques de I’Europe chretienne (Paris 2008). Gouguenheim wrongly concluded, 
that the Middle Ages became acquainted with Aristotle mainly and first through 
Greek-Latin translation and that the contribution of the Arabs to the development 
of the culture in the Christian West is not essential. On this subsequently with good 
reasons criticized assumption cf. the contribution by Martin Kintzinger and Daniel G. 
Konig, “Arabisch-islamisches Erbe und europaische Identitat” in the German version 
of Gouguenheim’s book Aristoteles auf dem Mont Saint-Michel. Die griechischen 
Wurzeln des christlichen Abendlandes.Translated from the French by Jochen Grube. 
Darmstadt 2011, pp. 229-257. In the epilogue to the German version the author con¬ 
cedes, that the monastery of Saint Michel was not a translation centre. 
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A decisive influence on the development of medieval philosophy 
was carried out by the writings of Ibn Sina (Latin “Avicenna”) and Ibn 
Rushd (Latin “Averroes”), whose ideas were partly modified by some 
writings of the first Islamic philosopher, al-Kindl (Kindius), called 
“philosopher of the Arabs” {faylasuf al-arab), who died in 866 A.D. 
and of whom some treatises, written in the tradition of Aristotelianism 
and Neoplatonism, became known through Latin translations, among 
them Kindi’s treatise on the intellect, which was translated by Gerard 
of Cremona and a second time perhaps by Johannes Hispalensis. 

Among the philosophical doctrines of Islam undoubtedly the the¬ 
ory of the intellect was extremely impressive on the scholastics of the 
Middle Ages. Here, the discussion by the second great Islamic philoso¬ 
pher, by Farabi, who died 950 A.D., moreover Ibn Sina’s adaptation 
of Farabi’s doctrines and Ibn Rushd’s commentary on Aristotle’s Book 
On the Soul were echoed in the writings of Dominicus Gundissalinus 
(died after 1181), and in the 13th century in those of e.g. Roger Bacon, 
Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

The “active intellect” has the task of leading the human intellect 
from his potentiality to actuality, to liberate the human intellect from 
the body and thus to pave for him the way to immortality and happi¬ 
ness. This happiness increases through the alliance of the good souls, 
the rational souls, in a life full of spiritual contemplation and in an 
ideal community, without loosing their individuality. 

Scholastic philosophers have used, in addition, an Arabic adaptation 
of Proclus’ Institutio theologica under the title Kitab al-Khayr al-mahd, 
which was translated into Latin in the 12th century by Gerard of Cre¬ 
mona, whose version entitled Liber de causis was revised by Dominicus 
Gundissalinus with the help of the Jew Avendauth. This work was the 
main source for the transmission of Arabic Neoplatonism in the Middle 
Ages; it was often quoted and commented upon, in the 13th century 
among others by Thomas Aquinas and Aegidius Romanus. Albertus 
Magnus, the teacher of Thomas Aquinas, considered it the culmina¬ 
tion of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

The Neoplatonic heritage of the Liber de causis shaped the com¬ 
mentators of Aristotle, above all in their commentaries on and supple¬ 
ments to Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul. Here, as well as in other cases, 
Aristotle remained the starting-point and determined the selection of 
texts, which were translated, commented upon and studied by scholars 
in the Middle Ages. They translated among others Farabi’s commen¬ 
taries on Aristotle’s logic, on Aristotle’s book on Hermeneutics and 
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Rhetorics; moreover, two treatises on sciences and their division, enti¬ 
tled On the Origin of Sciences and On the Enumeration of Sciences. 

This interest in logic, in the art of definition and in the division of 
sciences arose from a practical interest in the art of disputation and 
argumentation, which included philosophy and natural sciences in 
an equal manner. It corresponds to an increasing interest in rational- 
scientific thinking since the 11th century, which more and more pre¬ 
fers reason to theological authority. This motivated an encyclopaedic 
interest in all branches of sciences. 

Farabi’s encyclopaedic interest was taken over by Ibn Sina/Avi¬ 
cenna, who died in 1037. He was, besides Ibn Rushd, perhaps the most 
important philosopher. 

Ibn Sina became known in the Middle Ages mainly through Latin 
translations of his encyclopaedia called “The Healing” ( al-Shifa ) and 
of his previously mentioned Canon of medicine. Ibn Slnas encyclopae¬ 
dia, an adaptation of Aristotelian sciences integrating Farabi’s doctrine 
of prophecy and adding a mystical component, was often quoted by 
scholastics of the 13th century in Oxford and Paris as an explanation 
of Aristotle. 

According to Ibn Slnas essentially Neoplatonic view, the soul is 
something spiritual, which can perceive itself, without requiring an 
instrument, the body. For this reason, the act of thinking in man, his 
rational cognition does not require, in contrast to Aristotle, the sense- 
perception. Accordingly, the body is not the essence of man, but the 
ego of man, which becomes “the centre of the human individuality”. 
This new accentuation in Ibn Sina is echoed in Albertus Magnus’ doc¬ 
trine of the soul as a shaping principle of the body—a doctrine, his 
pupil Thomas Aquinas has modified. 

This new accentuation became meaningful in the problem of immor¬ 
tality, which often was discussed in the Middle Ages. Because the activ¬ 
ity of the soul, according to Ibn Sina, is not primarily dependent upon 
the body, the soul continues to exist after death. This standpoint of 
Ibn Sina, which modifies the Aristotelian psychology, was taken over 
in the Middle Ages. 

Ibn Sina had developed here the principle of individuation through 
matter, which often was discussed in the Middle Ages and which 
excluded any possibility of the transmigration of the soul. 

The immortality of the soul, implied in this doctrine, as well as 
its classification as substance, as an individual being, results from 
an argument, which was well-known in the Middle Ages and which 
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presupposes Ibn Sina’s distinction between essence and existence: Even 
someone, who is born completely developed, but who is not conscious 
of his body, already has knowledge, some kind of a first intuition of his 
individual being. This individual being, the essence “being man”, does 
not require as a condition the existence, which is merely something 
accidental. Therefore, the quiddity—comparable to the universals of 
the philosopher Ockham, who is influenced here by Ibn Slna—can 
exist either as something visible or as a general concept in the imagi¬ 
nation or finally as something, whose existence is possible, without 
being bound to the concrete reality or to the imagination. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his De ente et essentia, spoke of fundamental definitions of 
things, e.g. as “being” ens, because they have “being” and not because 
they are “being”. Only God is the pure being, in which things “par¬ 
ticipate”. This is in a critical way further developed and modified by 
Meister Eckhart (died 1328) and Raimundus Lullus (died 1316). 43 

In the context of his epistemology and within his proof of God’s 
existence from the contingency of the beings Ibn Slna 44 developed his 
doctrine of creation, which found much echo in the Middle Ages, espe¬ 
cially in Thomas Aquinas, but also was criticized severely. The divine 
cause is the only necessary being by itself; what is created receives its 
being from this necessary being, therefore it is composed from essence 
and existence and is only something potential. 

Ibn Sina’s Neoplatonic doctrine of the eternity and necessity of the 
creative activity of the divine One and his doctrine of the solely indi¬ 
rect creation through creative intellects result in the assumption, that 
God does not create the individuals and does not know their acts. This 
has been discussed and criticized extensively in the Middle Ages, espe¬ 
cially by Thomas Aquinas, who denied Ibn Slna s Neoplatonic system 
of emanations and blames him for his doctrine, that God does not 
know the particulars, but only their general structures. At the same 
time, the scholastic philosophers received decisive stimulations from 
Ibn Sina’s epistemology, from his distinction between essence and 
existence und from his doctrine of the soul and its individuation. 


43 On Raimundus cf. above § 5.11.2. 

44 Cf. H. Daiber, The Limitations of Knowledge According to Ibn Slna: Epistemo¬ 
logical and Theological Aspects and the Consequences, in: Erkenntnis und Wissen- 
schaft. Probleme der Epistemologie in der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Hrsg. v. Matthias 
Lutz-Bachmann, Alexander Fidora und Pia Antolic. Berlin 2004, pp. 25-34 (also in 
Daiber, The Struggle for Knowledge, pp. 87-104). 
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Ibn Sina’s thoughts and his adaptation of Farabi’s doctrines became 
known to the Middle Ages not only through Ibn Slna’s main work 
Kitab al-Shifa. Here, we must mention a critic of Ibn Slna’s philoso¬ 
phy, al-Ghazali, Latin Algazel, who died 1111 A.D. By the scholastics 
he was often classified as a pupil of Ibn Sina. As preparatory work 
to his work Tahafut al-falasifa, “Incoherence of the Philosophers”, he 
had written a description of Ibn Slna’s philosophy (including Farabi’s 
ideas), the Maqasid al-falasifa “The Intentions of the Philosophers”. 
This book was translated into Latin at the end of the 12th century in 
Toledo by “magister Johannes”, together with “Dominicus archidiaco- 
nus” (apparently Gundissalinus), under the title Summa theorice phi¬ 
losophic. Ghazall’s own ideas became known to the Middle Ages not 
before the 14th century, namely through the Latin translation of Ibn 
Rushd’s Tahafut at-Tahafut “The Incoherence of the Incoherence”, a 
critique of Ghazall’s Tahafut al-falasifa. 

Mainly the doctrines of Ghazall’s “Incoherence of the Philosophers” 
caused the scholastics of the Middle Ages, to explain Ibn Sina in a 
different way or to criticize him. Ghazall considers the doctrines of 
Farabi and Ibn Sina inconsistent and in opposition to religion. More¬ 
over, their truth is not proven rationally and they contradict the liter¬ 
ally or metaphorically explainable religious statements of the Qur’an. 
Therefore, Ghazall refutes above all the following doctrines as unbelief: 
the eternity of the world without beginning; God’s knowledge of the 
particulars in a universal manner and individual immortality of the 
soul without resurrection of the body. 45 

The last mentioned doctrine contradicts the Islamic doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. Here, the Christian dogma of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead could refer in the Middle Ages not only to the New 
Testament (1. Cor. 15), but also to arguments forwarded by Ghazall 
in his critique of Ibn Sina. 

Above all, Ghazall’s theories of causality stimulated in the Middle 
Ages many discussions. 46 Ghazall’s Incoherence of the Philosophers was 
apparently already known before the appearance of the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Ibn Rushd’s critique, his Incoherence of the Incoherence: 
scholars in Spain could recur directly to Arabic sources. Quite a lot 
of Arabic texts seem to have been known to the famous Raimundus 


45 Cf. above p. 178. 

46 Cf. Perler/Rudolph, Occasionalismus ; above § 4. 
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Lullus in the isle of Mallorca, a critic of Averroes; he composed an 
Arabic compendium of logic, which is orientated at Ghazall’s Aims of 
the Philosophers-, it is preserved only in a Latin translation ( Compen¬ 
dium logicae Algazelis) and in a Catalan translation based on it. Such 
a direct contact and access to the Arabic tradition—eventually also in 
an oral exchange of ideas—was, of course, rather an exception. 

Most important for the transmission of Islamic philosophical tradi¬ 
tions to the Latin Middle Ages became Ibn Rushd, in Latin Averroes. 
He was born in 1126 in Cordova/Spain and died in 1198 in Marrakesh 
in Morocco. This philosopher and jurist became known among medi¬ 
eval philosophers above all as commentator of Aristotle. A primary role 
in the dissemination of Ibn Rushd’s doctrine in the Middle Ages was 
played by the Latin translation of his previously mentioned refutation 
of Ghazall’s Incoherence of the Philosophers, the Destructio destructio- 
num, written around 1180/81. This Latin translation by Calonymus 
Ben Calonymus Ben Meir from Arles was finished in 1328. Besides Ibn 
Rushd’s Great Commentary on Aristotle’s Book On the Soul and on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, it became one of the most important sources 
of Averroism in the Middle Ages. 

In the beginning, Ibn Rushd kept to Ibn Slna’s doctrine of God and 
creation. Later he abandoned the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanations, 
which Ibn Slna had combined with that and became a severe critic of 
Ibn Sina’s philosophy and its model Farabi. His own model is Aristotle, 
whose teaching he tried to explain through commentaries. 

Nevertheless, Ibn Rushd remained obliged to Farabi’s and Ibn Sina’s 
concept of religion as mirror image of philosophical truth. Conse¬ 
quently there is strictly speaking no conflict between philosophy and 
religion. This arises only, if texts are not interpreted literally. In the 
case of difficult texts the demonstrative method of philosophers is 
required or we must assume, that these texts do not indicate, whether 
they should be explained literally or allegorically, with the method 
of ta’wil. 

Apart from the complex philosophy-religion and apart from the 
doctrine of the intellects and in connection with it, the denial of the 
individual immortality of the soul, the Middle Ages paid much atten¬ 
tion to Ibn Rushd’s refutation of Ghazall’s criticism of causality, as 
they found it in Ibn Rushd’s Destructio destructionis. 

Ibn Rushd’s manner of arguing is often rather complicated and not 
always plausible. In view of the complexity of Ibn Rushd’s manner of 
thinking and in view of the diversity of other Islamic philosophers, 
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who were accessible in Latin translations, it is not amazing that medi¬ 
eval philosophers since the 13th century took up Ibn Rushd’s thoughts 
in different ways. This observation makes it more difficult to classify 
scholastic philosophers as “Averroists”. It is, therefore, problematical 
to confine the concept of “Averroism” to those scholastics, who fol¬ 
low Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of the intellect, precisely of the unity of the 
material intellect, the intellectus materialis or possibilis. 

“Averroism” in a broader sense can already be found among 
authors, who since 1225 composed treatises on the soul. Among those 
who declared themselves as adherents of Ibn Rushd, we find John of 
Jandun, who taught about 1310 at the university of Paris; or before 
him in the 13th century Ferrandus de Hispania; other scholars in the 
13th century, like Thomas Aquinas, his teacher Albertus Magnus or 
Siger of Brabant, refer to Ibn Rushd mainly as commentator of Aris¬ 
totle, without devoting themselves completely to the philosophy of 
Ibn Rushd. Moreover, the development of a uniform “Averroism” is 
retarded under the impression of the condemnation of “Averroistic” 
doctrines by the bishop Stephan Tempier in 1270 and 1277 in Paris. 
Tempier had condemned those thoughts of a “radical Aristotelianism” 
(van Steenberghen) mainly by Siger of Brabant, which were consid¬ 
ered to be incompatible with the Christian revelation and faith and 
which included “Averroistic” interpretations. Here, a uniform “Aver¬ 
roism” cannot be found. 

Finally, even central themes of the so-called “Averroist”, for example 
the doctrine of the intellects, which often is called “monopsychism” and 
which found an echo in Meister Eckhart’s (died 1328) “mysticism”, 47 
moreover the thesis of the double truth—which in fact cannot be 
detected in Ibn Rushd’s doctrine of the identity of philosophy and 
religion—reveal varying tendencies and interpretations, which do not 
harmonize with the intentions of Ibn Rushd. 

A look at the whole range of Islamic thoughts, which entered scho¬ 
lastic philosophy in the Middle Ages and which was criticized, gives 
an idea of the Islamic contribution to medieval thought: Islamic phi¬ 
losophers stimulated the development of scientific argumentation 
and the formation of scientific terminology in theological doctrines 
of the Middle Ages. Through Latin translations of Arabic adaptations 
by Farabi, Ibn Sina, Ghazall and Ibn Rushd of logical and scientific 


47 Cf. above p. 187n98. 
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works by Aristotle, scholastics became acquainted with the art of argu¬ 
mentation and definition, but also with encyclopaedic knowledge of a 
multitude of considerations in the field of physics and metaphysics. 
These considerations are concentrated upon 1) the concept of God; 
2) the eternity of the world; 3) the causality and 4) the doctrine of the 
intellect and the soul and its immortality. As a by-product and because 
of a misunderstanding of Ibn Rushd, the theory of the double truth 
was dicussed and the scientific character of theology and its relation 
to philosophy. 

Christian theology of creation and Islamic reflexion on God’s 
almightiness formed the starting-point of a discussion, which tried to 
clarify the relation between God, universe and man. The answer offered 
a hierarchic principle of order in the universe, in which the individu¬ 
ality of man did not receive much free play. As an intellectual being 
he is subordinated to the divine active intellect, which according to 
Ibn Rushd actualizes, what man shares with the whole of humankind. 
As a creature of nature he is subject to the principle of causality and 
herewith ultimately dependent upon the divine first mover. Ibn Rushd 
and Ibn Slna do not follow Ghazali’s orientation, which considers the 
principle of causality incompatible with God’s almightiness. Ibn Slna 
here follows more Neoplatonic doctrines of emanations, whereas Ibn 
Rushd mainly is shaped by Aristotle, without completely being free 
from Neoplatonic influence. This becomes evident from Ibn Rushd’s 
doctrine of the active intellect and of the so-called monopsychism. 

This restriction of individuality was of great consequence for one 
field of Islamic philosophy, which scarcely received attention among 
scholastics—the Islamic political philosophy. Farabi’s political writings 
were not translated into Latin; however, Ibn Rushd’s commentary on 
Plato’s Republic, which was written because of the lack of an Ara¬ 
bic version of Aristotle’s Politics, was translated into Latin very late, 
namely in the 15th century, by Elias of Crete and half a century later by 
Jacob Mantinus; both translators used an Arabic-Hebrew version. The 
Arabic original of this Hebrew version from the 14th century is lost. 
This shows, in an exemplary manner, the importance of the medieval- 
Hebrew transmission for our knowledge of Islamic philosophy and for 
the spread of Islamic political theories in the Middle Ages. 

We might finish now our survey with an outlook on today. In 
our time, Islamic philosophy and the history of sciences in Islam are 
receiving a new status. They are estimated as a continuation of Greek 
philosophy and sciences only insofar, as they appear as a continuation 
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of that seeking for truth, wisdom and scientific progress, which had its 
origin in old Greece. 

Here, the comparison of sources, of Greek, Arabic, Latin and 
Hebrew sources as well as research on the history of the influences of 
ideas, appear as a hermeneutic way to the finding of truth. We should 
stress the importance of medieval Jewish and scholastic thought in 
the Middle Ages for the interpretation of Islamic philosophy. Greek- 
Syriac-Arabic translations and adaptations of philosophical and scien¬ 
tific texts as well as Latin and Hebrew versions and adaptations based 
on the Arabic become indispensable tools for the reconstruction and 
for the “understanding” of Islamic thought and its diversity. 

Islamic philosophical-scientific thought turns out to be a historical 
example of working at problems and of recognitions of human think¬ 
ing. Islamic thought as part of the universal history of ideas, its medi¬ 
ating role between antiquity and Middle Ages hints at the coherence 
of philosophy and sciences, of philosophy and metaphysics or Islamic 
theology. Herewith, it can continue to be a source of knowledge—not 
only in Europe. 

The history of Islamic thought is part of a description of errors 
of human thought on its way to increasing knowledge. The study of 
Islamic thought evidently can be less motivated by romantic enthusi¬ 
asm for “Eastern wisdom”, as we find it in the German romanticism 
of the 18./19th century and as it might have motivated orientalists 
until the 20th century. Islamic thought requires and trains the reflex¬ 
ion upon contents and methods, as they appear to be exemplified in 
history. To reflect them again is a constant challenge to the capaci¬ 
ties of the human mind, its creativity and phantasy. The problem of 
originality and independence of Islamic thought, which is discussed by 
Muslim and non-Muslim scholars, is thrust into the background. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


MANIFESTATIONS OF ISLAMIC 
THOUGHT IN AN INTERTWINED WORLD: 
PAST AND FUTURE TASKS OF THEIR STUDY 1 


The beginnings of the scientific study of Islam in Europe, namely the 
research of Orientalists on the principles of Islam and its sources, is 
not primarily the result of imperialistic interests. 2 

The history of the study of Islam by Orientalists, 3 gives us insight 
into the very different motives for this research. It is well-known, that 
initially the advance of the Muslims in Spain since the 8th century, 
their presence in Sicily and the attempt by the Crusaders in the 12th 
and 13th Century, to liberate the Holy Land from the Muslims, led 
to a cultural encounter. This encounter combines the polemical con¬ 
frontation with Islam with a study of the Arab-Islamic world on the 
basis of Latin translations of Arabic works since the 10th century. 
Such an encounter between Islam and Christianity is characterized in 
a remarkable way by considerations of a practical nature: the recon¬ 
quest of the Holy Land and the conversion of pagans by Christian 
missionaries require the knowledge of Arabic language and literature, 
especially the Qur’an. 

In the 13th century we have a shining example: The Franciscan 
Ramon Llull did not stop at mere polemic against Islam but acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Islamic religion and philosophy. 4 His knowl¬ 
edge of Ghazali and Ibn Slna placed him in a position to refute the 
Islamic enemy with his own weapons by presenting Christian Trinitar¬ 
ian theology as the only correct conclusion from Muslim arguments. 
Lull, like many other scholars of his time, who dealt with Islam and 


1 The chapter is based on an article, published in Spektrum Iran. Zeitschrift fur 
islamisch-iranische Kultur 20,1/2, Berlin 2007, pp. 65-81: “Islamwissenschaft zwis- 
chen Philologie und Kulturwissenschaft. Einheit und Vielfalt einer Disziplin”. 

2 Cf. Maxime Rodinson, The Western Image, esp. pp. 5 Iff. / German version pp. 
68ff. 

3 Cf. Fuck, Die arabischen Studien in Europa and the survey by M. Rodinson, The 
Western Image, pp. 34ff. / German version pp. 50ff. 

4 Cf. H. Daiber, Raimundus Lullus. 
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Islamic-Arabic science and culture incidentally refute Huntington’s 
thesis of the clash of cultures, 5 which is essentially characterized by the 
idea that only religious motives were decisive; economic and political 
factors are erroneously portrayed as something primarily influenced 
by the surrounding culture and religion, in the same manner as indi¬ 
vidual decision makers, who as Christians or as Muslims call for a 
Holy War. Some zealots, including Ramon Llull, did not rule out the 
military conflict with Islam. De facto, Ramon Lull preferred the dia¬ 
logue with the Saracens. He paid, however, for his missionary zeal with 
his life in 1316 in Tunis.—Lull is the first missionary, who called for a 
thorough education in the Arabic language and founded the mission 
school in Miramar on the island of Mallorca. 6 

The confrontation between Christianity and Islam in the Middle 
Ages arrived at a climax during the advance of the Ottomans in Europe 
in the 15th century. The polemics is, however, increasingly replaced by 
an intense study of Arabic and its literature, of Islamic religion and 
history: the French king Francis I in 1534 sent the scholar Guillaume 
Postel with a legation to the Sublime Port. Postel acquired in the Near 
East Arabic manuscripts, which came into the library of the Elector of 
the Palatinate in Heidelberg; he wrote the first grammar of Arabic and 
he is the author of a description of the “Republic of the Turks”. 7 

Postel’s interest in the history of the Middle East was continued by 
his pupil Joseph Scaliger (1540-1609), 8 followed by Thomas Erpenius 
(1584-1624), 9 who presented, for the first time, a summary of the his¬ 
tory of Islam until the Crusades, based on his edition and Latin trans¬ 
lation of the world chronicle by the Copt al-Makin. Erpenius’s student 
Jacobus Golius (1596-1667) 10 became known by his Arabic-Latin dic¬ 
tionary, published in 1653, a standard work, which two centuries later 
was replaced by the Arabic-Latin dictionary of Georg Wilhelm Freytag 
(1788-1869). 11 Golius and his pupil Levinus Warner created the base 
of the Leiden manuscript collection, which in addition to the collec- 


5 Samuel D. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World 
Order , New York 1997. 

6 Cf. Fiick p. 20. 

7 Cf. Fiick pp. 36ff 

8 Cf. Fiick pp. 47ff. 

9 Fiick pp. 59ff 

10 Fiick pp. 79ff 

11 Fuck p. 166. 
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tions in the Spanish Escorial, in the Vatican, in Paris, London and 
Berlin, formed and still form the basis for the study of Islamic history, 
religion and culture and are on a par with the great manuscript col¬ 
lections of the Middle East. 

These attempts to study Islam and its history, based on primary 
sources and text editions, increasingly freed the emerging Islamic 
Studies from the spell of theology, biblical studies and Semitic philol¬ 
ogy. The knowledge of Arabic appeared not only important for the 
explanation of the Semitic roots of the Hebrew Old Testament, for its 
exegesis, and for the comparison and the critical use of his Oriental 
versions; they focused not only on the Qur’an or on grammar and 
lexicography. The first known German Arabist, Johann Jacob Reiske 
(1716-1774), 12 has published works on Arabic poetry, gnomology, 
medicine, numismatics and on Islamic history, which he considered as 
part of universal history. Herewith, he understood in a decisive man¬ 
ner Oriental studies as no longer restricted to the religion of Islam, let 
alone exclusively as a tool for biblical studies. 

Herein he was preceded by the first occupant of the Arabist chair 
in Oxford, Edward Pocock (1604-1691), 13 who in 1663 published the 
Arabic text of Barhebraeus’ historical work, his Historia compendiosa, 
together with a Latin translation. Even more widely known became 
Pocock’s partial edition of Barhebraeus’ work on the history of the 
Arabs before Islam, which he published in 1663 under the title Speci¬ 
men historiae Arabum, together with a comprehensive commentary 
containing a rich collection of material from Arabic manuscripts on 
Islamic sects and Islamic philosophers. This collection of material was 
used by the European historians of philosophy until the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Pocock’s interest in history of Islamic philosophy can be inter¬ 
preted as a reaction to unspecified circles of his time, who considered 
the study of the sciences and the literature to be incompatible with 
religion, and therefore they wanted to banish it from Christianity. 
They did so, because they argued that the study of other languages 


12 Fuck S. 108ff. 

13 On him cf. Fuck pp. 87ff. and on the following details cf. Daiber, The Reception 
of Islamic Philosophy at Oxford in the 17th Century: The Pococks’ (Father and Son) 
Contribution to the Understanding of Islamic Philosophy in Europe, in: The Introduc¬ 
tion of Arabic Philosophy into Europe, ed. Ch. E. Butterworth and B. A. Kessel, Leiden, 
New York, Koln 1994 (= Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 39), 
pp. 65-82. 
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and cultures, particularly of Arabic and Islam, was a waste of time. 14 
Pocock’s interest in Islamic philosophy we can explain as a product 
of the Enlightenment and of Humanism of that time: in 1671 Edward 
Pocock Jr. (1648-1727) published the text and Latin translation of the 
philosophical novel Hayy Ibn Yaqzan by the Andalusian philosopher 
Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185); his father had started already in 1645 to 
translate the text into English. Pocock saw in Ibn Tufayl’s thesis of 
the equality of traditional religion and philosophical truth obtained in 
contemplation a confirmation of his belief, that there is a philosophi¬ 
cal identity of religions. In the Enlightenment of the 17th and 18th 
century the true religion appears as a universal religion with different 
shapes and as a symbiosis of science and piety; in philosophical con¬ 
templation religion finds its fulfillment. 

In this way, Pocock could see in Ibn Tufayl’s philosophical novel 
and in its inspiration from Farabi’s assessment of religion as a sym¬ 
bolic rendering of philosophical truth, a confirmation of basic beliefs 
of the Enlightenment and of Humanism, namely of the theory of har¬ 
mony between religion and philosophy, in which God, man and fellow 
man form a community, that is characterized by the ideals of religious 
tolerance. Only the ideal of a natural religion, which is orientated at 
reason and which, away from religious dogmatism, could lead human¬ 
ity to a higher, universal form of religiosity. 

Pocock is the first European Orientalist, who has put the study of 
Arabic manuscript material, its study in the form of editions, transla¬ 
tions and commentaries on a higher level; in the spirit of the Enlight¬ 
enment he recognizes manifestations of Islamic thought as a mirror 
image of universal philosophical truth. Thus, already in the 17th cen¬ 
tury Orientalism is not only philology, dealing with lexicography and 
grammar. It is also, in conformity with humanistic tradition, a way 
to universal truth based on the original sources and not on distorting 
translations. 15 

This self-image of Orientalism is increasingly replaced in subsequent 
time by the practical needs of economy and diplomacy; moreover, by 
the interest of the Romanticism of the 18th and 19th century in the 
diversity and individual particularity of languages and cultures. 16 In 


14 Daiber, The Reception, p. 72. 

15 Daiber, The Reception, p. 81. 

16 Cf. G. Endress, Islam. A Historical Introduction. 2nd ed. Edinburgh 2002, pp. 
Ilf. 
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the subsequent movement of the so-called Historicism 17 the interest 
in the diversity and uniqueness of the cultures leads to the study of 
events and figures of the past in their uniqueness and particularity. 

The study of the history of Islam is being expanded to historical- 
critical research concentrating on the collection of data and figures from 
sources, which were edited for the first time; this research attempted to 
describe and analyse the historical context. I will mention here only the 
names of Gustav Weil, 18 Aloys Sprenger, 19 Theodor Noldeke, 20 Alfred 
von Kroner, 21 Ferdinand Wiistenfeld, 22 Carl Johan Tornberg, 23 Rein¬ 
hart Dozy, 24 Michele Amari, 25 Adrien Barbier de Meynard, 26 Michael 
Jan de Goeje 27 and Eduard Sachau. 28 Preparatory works of these Ori¬ 
entalists were joined by critical analysis, which attempted to refine 
the scientific method: Julius Wellhausen (1844— 1918) 29 applied his 
method of critical research on the Pentateuch of the Old Testament to 
his study of the Arab historians, whose works he considered in a simi¬ 
lar manner as the result of a long literary process with specific condi¬ 
tions. In his monograph on “The religious-political opposition parties 
in ancient Islam,” 30 he pointed to political and social conflicts as the 
cause of religious divisions in the early Islamic era. He thus became a 
pioneer in the cultural history 31 and paved the way for a monumental 
six-volume monograph by Josef van Ess, finished in 1997 and entitled 
“Theology and Society in the Second and Third Century Hijrah”, with 
the subtitle “a history of religious thought in early Islam”.—Historical 
research by Orientalists into the literary sources were supplemented by 
archaeological, numismatic, papyrological and ethnological material. 


17 Cf. Fiick pp. 174ff. 

18 Fuck pp. 175f. 

19 Fuck pp. 176ff. 

20 Fuck pp. 217ff. 

21 Fiick pp. 187ff. 

22 Fiick pp. 183f. 

23 Fuck p. 199. 

24 Fuck pp. 181ff. 

25 Fiick pp. 185ff. 

26 Fiick pp. 202f. 

27 Fiick pp. 21 If. 

28 Fuck pp. 234ff 

29 Fuck pp. 223ff 

30 Berlin 1901; English version: The Religio-Political Factions in Early Islam. New 
York 1975. = North-Holland medieval translations. 3. 

31 Cf. J. van Ess, From Wellhausen to Becker: The emergence of Kulturgeschichte in 
Islamic studies, in: Islamic Studies: A Tradition and its Problems. Ed. Malcolm H. Kerr. 
Malibu, Cal. 1980 (= Giorgio Levi della Vida Biennial Conference. 7), pp. 27-72. 
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In addition to the study of the history of Islam, which at least par¬ 
tially can be regarded as a legacy of Historicism, the scientific study 
of religion and theology of Islam arises in the 19th century. I will 
mention Ignaz Goldziher, 32 Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, 33 Louis 
Massignon, 34 Duncan Black Macdonald 35 and Carl Heinrich Becker. 36 
Islamic religion became part of religious studies, which in the 19th 
century arose from the conflict between secular, relativistic pluralism 
and the monopoly of Christian worldview, moreover from the interest 
in the study of Eastern religions as alternatives to Christianity in the 
past and present. 37 

The process of exploration and evaluation of sources is still far 
from complete, simply because new sources are constantly becoming 
known, thus supplementing or modifying our knowledge. Until now 
unknown texts are found in manuscripts, which throw new light on 
the history, culture and literature of the Arab-Islamic world. Existing 
reference works, such as those of Carl Brockelmann 38 and Fuat Sezgin 39 
on Arabic literature, or the Encyclopaedia of Islam in 12 volumes and 
finished in 2004, require constantly to be supplemented. 40 Moreover, 
new manuscript findings often require the reassessment of texts and 
authors and thus create a new picture. 41 

Whoever takes a look at the manuscript catalogues of large libraries, 42 
becomes aware that Oriental studies until now did not include all top¬ 
ics. Fuat Sezgin in his unfinished eleventh volume work on the history 
of Arabic literature (1967-2000) is a non-exhaustive presentation of 
the wealth of topics and covers—with the exception, however, of vol¬ 
umes 10 and 11 and only until the 5th/11th century—the literature on 


32 Fuck 226ff.; cf. Albert Hourani, Islam in European Thought, Cambridge 1991 
(deutsche Ausgabe: Der Islam im europdischen Denken, Frankfurt/M. 1994), pp. 36ff. 

33 Fuck pp. 231ff.; Hourani, Islam in European Thought, pp. 41-43. 

34 1883-1962; cf. Hourani, Islam in European Thought, pp. 43ff, 116ff 

35 Fuck pp. 285f. 

36 Fuck pp. 318f. 

37 Cf. Rodinson, The Western Image, p. 48 / German version p. 66. 

38 Geschichte der arabischen Literatur. 2., den Supplementbanden angepafite Auflage. 
Bd. 1.2. Nebst Supplement bd. 1-3. Leiden 1937-1949. 

39 Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. 1-12, including indices on vols. 1-9, 
Leiden (vols. lOff and indices: Frankfurt/M.) 1967-2000. 

40 A third edition is now being prepared. 

41 I mention as an example my unpublished Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in 
the Daiber Collection III, including one Hebrew and two Ethiopian manuscripts. 

42 Geoffrey Roper (ed.), World survey of Islamic manuscripts, I-IV, London 1992- 
1994.—On the history of Arabic manuscript libraries in Europe cf. Fuck pp. 189ff. 
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“Quranic sciences, hadith, history, fiqh, theology, mysticism” (vol. 1), 
“poetry” (vol. 2), “medicine, pharmacy, zoology, veterinary medicine” 
(vol. 3), “alchemy, chemistry, botany, agriculture” (vol. 4), “mathemat¬ 
ics” (vol. 5), “astronomy” (vol. 6), “astrology, meteorology and related 
matters” (vol. 7), “lexicography” (vol. 8) and “grammar” (vol. 9). Vol¬ 
umes 10 and 11 deal with “mathematical geography and cartography 
in Islam and its survival in the West.” Further volumes are planned to 
deal with literature with the areas of “literary history, literary theory, 
devotional literature, art prose”; moreover with physics, technology 
and music, philosophy, logic, ethics, and politics, ending with a final 
volume, which will contain an “introduction to the history of Arabic - 
Islamic science”, including the history of the reception and assimilation 
of the Arab-Islamic science in the West. 43 From a comparison of the 
above topics with e.g. those in William Ahlwardt’s “Catalogue of Ara¬ 
bic Manuscripts” ( Verzeichnis der arabischen Handschriften) in Berlin 
(1887-1899) it becomes clear, that many texts and themes have found 
little or no attention. 

I refer to single works from the areas mentioned, in addition to texts 
on teaching and learning, which partially can be subsumed under the 
concept of pedagogy and discuss the concept of knowledge and its 
transmission (Ahlwardt, vol. 1, book 1), or the prayer and its numer¬ 
ous species, many texts that Ahlwardt puts together under “works of 
superstition” (volume 3, book 6), single areas from the field of ethics 
(vol. 5, book 9), which Ahlwardt subsumed under the terms “lifestyle”, 
“games”, “arts and trade”, “social intercourse” “political relations”; 
finally the heading “biographies” (vol. 9, book 20, 2nd section). 

These topics and the diversity of science in the Arab-Islamic world, 
which are known to have stimulated and shaped the emergence of 
science in Europe through Latin translations of the Middle Ages, can 
raise doubts about the traditional image of Oriental studies, which 
focuses mainly on history and religion and offers from the field of 
literature only a selection of poetry and prose. 

Already Martin Plessner focuses in his inaugural lecture, which he 
delivered in 1931 in Frankfurt, on The History of Science in Islam as 
a task of modern Islamic studies ; 44 he noted that history of science in 
Islam “can contribute to the knowledge of Islam in a most essential 


43 This information is based on an announcement from the year 1979. 

44 Tubingen. = Philosophic und Geschichte. 31. 
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manner” 45 and is not only part of the general history of science. Plessner, 
took up the issue again in 1966 in a paper on The importance of the 
history of science for understanding the intellectual world of Islam 46 and 
clarified it with the additional demand for a study of the interaction 
between Islam and science. 47 

Since Plessner’s lectures, much has happened: the history of sci¬ 
ence has become the life work of Fuat Sezgin and his Institute for 
the History of Arabic-Islamic Science in Frankfurt/M. We also have 
examples of the interaction between Islam and science e.g. in the pub¬ 
lications of David King in the former Institute for the History of Sci¬ 
ence in Frankfurt 48 or in the numerous publications issued in the series 
“Islamic Philosophy, Theology and Science”, founded by H. Daiber in 
1984, now edited together with A. Akasoy and E. Savage-Smith. 

The aforementioned series supplements the series “Aristoteles 
Semitico-Latinus”, founded by H. J. Drossaart Lulofs in 1971 (con¬ 
tinued by H. Daiber and R. Kruk) and focussing on the Oriental and 
Arabic-Latin translations of Aristotle’s works and commentaries. It 
includes Islamic theology, which appears to be the best proof of the 
interaction between Islam and science. According to Plessner, Islamic 
thinkers make use of the philosophical tradition “with regard to theo¬ 
logical issues” which “were the focus of attention” during their time. 49 
Islamic theology integrates philosophical models of thought and cre¬ 
ated an Islamic world-view, that is essentially shaped by concepts of 
the Qur’an. The Qur an reveals itself as a stimulus to theology and the 
emerging sciences in Islam. 50 

The view and the scientific exploration of the cosmos is in the 
Islamic world based on the theological conception of God as creator 
of the cosmos, which unfolds God’s wisdom and on which man can 
reflect in a scientific manner. God is the source of all knowledge, 
which he conveys to the people through his revelation to the Prophet 
Muhammad. Divine inspiration dominates empirical experience, and 
the derivation of the divine wisdom from the visible world is the goal 


45 Plessner p. 28. 

46 Tubingen. = Philosophic und Geschichte. 82. 

47 Plessner p. 16. 

48 I mention as an example his World-Maps for Finding the Direction and Distance 
to Mecca, London-Leiden-Boston-Koln 1999 (= IPTS 36). 

49 Plessner (1966) p. 19. 

50 See above § 1. 
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of scientific knowledge. 51 Faith, knowledge and human action form an 
inseparable unit, so there is no contradiction between Islam and sci¬ 
ence, reason and revelation. 

One can speak of a holistic world-view, in which it appears impos¬ 
sible to distinguish, in accordance with Western models of thought 
since the Enlightenment, between faith and science, religion and ratio¬ 
nality. 

Consequently, the study of Islam cannot be based on Western models 
of thought developed in Europe since the Enlightenment and instead 
must be orientated by concepts, which were developed in Islam. In 
his inaugural lecture on The problem of Islamic cultural history, held 
in 1958 in Erlangen, Jorg Kraemer 52 emphasized the independence of 
Islamic culture; herewith he confirms the methodological necessity of 
avoiding the application of Western Christian concepts to the culture 
of Islam; in accordance with a principle of Hans-Georg Gadamer, 53 any 
analysis should follow questions, which are formulated or intended or 
answered in the analysed text. 

The correctness of the elaborated question can be proven, accord¬ 
ing to Gadamer, 54 through the history of its impact (“Wirkungsge- 
schichte”). Any “understanding” of a culture and a medium of this 
culture will have to refrain from modern issues and modern termi¬ 
nology as much as possible, and instead to be orientated towards the 
relevance of the interpreted medium for its time, namely towards its 
context. 55 

In addition, Pocock’s ideas of Enlightenment make us aware, that 
every form of intellectual history includes the reflection on universal 
issues and their historical, time-related responses. I should mention 
here the example of alchemy, where the 10th century Egyptian scholar 
Ibn Umayl uses a symbolism, that has been portrayed by C. G. Jung 
and his school in the spirit of depth psychology as an expression of 


51 S. Daiber, The Struggle for Knowledge in Islam , pp. 52-66: “The way from God’s 
wisdom to science in Islam: Modern discussions and historical background” (men¬ 
tioned above p. 192n2). 

52 Das Problem der islamischen Kulturgeschichte. Tubingen. 

53 Hermeneutik II: Wahrheit und Methode, Tubingen 1986 (= Gesammelte Werke. 
2), pp. 52ff. u. 301ff.—Cf. Marco Scholler, Methode, p. 17, who refers in n. 30 to 
Gadamer. 

54 Cf. Gadamer, Hermeneutik I: Wahrheit und Methode, Tubingen 1986 (= Gesam¬ 
melte Werke. 1), pp. 305ff.; following the 2nd edition (Tubingen 1965, pp. 284ff.) 
mentioned by Daiber, Muammar, p. 19. 

55 Cf. Daiber, Muammar, pp. 19f. 
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mental processes. 56 The “object-oriented” interpretation is comple¬ 
mented by the process of “understanding”, which is influenced by our 
own time and which must constantly be corrected through the study 
of the impact of ideas in their time and their literary and historic intel¬ 
lectual conditions. 

Here, the universality of thought does not exclude the diversity of 
what is thought. At the same time a fundamental problem is actual¬ 
ized, which prompts us to ask: Nevertheless, is the process of our own 
time-related understanding the reason, that we select in the study of a 
foreign culture and that we use categories, which do not do justice to 
the diversity of the Islamic culture? 

So it seems, that our understanding of cultures, which is shaped by 
Humanism, tends to see Islamic theology and philosophy too much 
through the lens of Hellenism and Christianity, or to apply since the 
Enlightenment cliches, like “contradiction of reason and religion”, 
“progress and stagnation”, “relevance and irrelevance”, “scientific and 
popular”, “religious and secular”, “original and conventional” or theo¬ 
ries of biology and especially of Darwinism in the 19th century; such 
cliches might have influenced the choice of topics and areas of cultural 
studies, including Islamic culture. 57 Moreover, certain topics appear to be 
favored by European Romanticism and Historicism, such as the prefer¬ 
ence for the ancient Arabic poetry, which—because of its age—allegedly 
betrays more originality. Influence of Western historiography reveals 
the periodization of Islamic history, using the terms “post-classical” or 
“classical”, “medieval” or “Renaissance”, “rise” and “decline”. 

The aforementioned terminology has led, in its application to 
Islamic cultural studies, to biases in the choice of subjects and their 
interpretation; Islam is one-sidedly understood as a religion opposed 
to rationality. The study of Islam must primarily be concentrated on 
those aspects, that constitute its complexity and throw light on it: 
the literature of Islam and in short everything, in which its culture 
has found an expression, e.g. the records of the history of science, of 
archeology and art history. This naturally includes the current appear- 


56 Cf. Th. Abt, The Great Vision of Muhammad Ihn Umail , Los Angeles 2003 and 
Ibn Umayl’s Kitab Hall ar-rumuz , which is edited by Theodor Abt, Wilferd Madelung 
and Thomas Hofmeier and translated by Salwa Fuad and Theodor Abt: Book of the 
Explanation of the Symbols, Zurich 2003 (= Corpus Alchemicum Arabicum. I). 

57 Cf. the discussion in Marco Scholler, Methode und Wahrheit, pp. 18ff, whose 
book in the footsteps of Gadamer continues approaches, which I had discussed in 
1975 in my monograph on Muammar.—Cf also Daiber, The way from God’s wisdom 
to science in Islam, s. above p. 192n2. 
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ance of Islam in its entanglement with modern history, tradition and 
the changes of time. It is revealed to us only in a thorough knowledge 
of its past and the diverse manifestations of this past. 

The holistic world-view of Islam prohibits the study of separate 
areas, such as the area of religion, science or language and literature. 
The areas penetrate each other, they are—formulated with an expres¬ 
sion of the Stoics—a krasis di holdn. 

This is important for a reassessment of the areas, that previously 
found little or no attention. 

Whoever deals with pre-Islamic poetry, for example, will recog¬ 
nize that its concept of time is enlightening for the Quranic-Islamic 
view and as far as it is concerned a product of a lengthy development 
and of a contact with other cultures, such as the Hellenistic and the 
Sassanian. 58 

Whoever deals with the field of history should not exclusively base 
himself on the well-known classical works. There is still much mate¬ 
rial in manuscripts and dormant works offering differing perspectives 
which can tell us something about the context of described events, about 
lessons of morality and justice, which a historian wants to convey to 
his contemporaries and subsequent generations. I mention the diary- 
like chronicle of Ibn Ahmad Tawq, 59 to name just one example. 60 

Anyone, who is concerned with the previously neglected area of 
Islamic education, will recognize a virtually inexhaustible source of 
practical wisdom and characteristics of Islamic society and will find 
numerous interesting ethical and legal issues. 

Those, who deal with Arabic poetry, will realize, that not only the 
so-called classical poetry deserves the attention it has received since 
the Romantic period or under the influence of modern literary studies. 
Poetry has been written over the centuries on various occasions, which 
still await a thorough study. 61 It is a little-used source e.g. for the image 
of the prophet Mohammed. I mention the Egyptian al-Busiri (died 
608/1211), one of many authors of poems in praise of the prophet 


58 Cf. Geoge Tamer, Zeit und Gott: hellenistische Zeitvorstellungen in der altarabi- 
schen Dichtung und im Koran, Berlin 2008. 

59 Cf. HAS (= International Institute for Asian Studies), Newsletter 43, 2007, p. 9: 
Amina Elbendary, The historiography of protest in late Mamluk and early Ottoman 
Egypt and Syria. 

60 On more examples cf. Daiber Collection III, chapter on history and biographies, 
esp. of the prophet Mohammed. 

61 Cf. e.g. Daiber Collection III, mss. nos. 70-80, esp. no. 75 (‘Abdalgani an-NabulusI, 
Diwdn hamrat Babil wa-gana al-baldbil). 
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Mohammed, whose Burda has been much commented; the oldest com¬ 
mentary is from the year 649/1251, 62 written at a time, when al-Busiri 
was just 39 years old. The hitherto unknown commentator Djalaladdin 
‘Abdallah Salman Ibn Hazim offers, in the footsteps of the traditional 
Qur’an exegesis, a word-for-word comment and cites ancient Arabic 
poets, grammarians and lexicographers. Incidentally, this is a nice 
example of the importance of philology, which has been criticized by 
orientalists in the past and was played out against sociology; 63 in fact, 
philology mirrors a tradition of Humanism and at the same time of 
Islamic Qur’an exegesis. 

The term “philology” is a good occasion to point out, that Arabic 
grammar and lexicography belong to the field of sciences in Islam. The 
Arabic grammatical tradition, its terminology, has been interestingly 
not completely replaced in modern grammars of Arabic by a modern 
linguistic terminology—simply, because many models and concepts of 
national grammarians were developed in the empirical research of a 
descriptive analysis and could not be replaced. 

This shows the limits of a transfer of modern concepts in a different 
culture. Unless it is unavoidable, it must take into consideration—as 
already said—the context of Islamic culture. Such a context orienta¬ 
tion is also valid for subjects of Islamic studies. The field of Islamic 
Studies is not only religious history with an emphasis on the Qur’an, 
tradition of the prophet (hadlth), religious and devotional literature 
and mysticism, not only literary history, not only the history of sci¬ 
ence, not only historical research, not only theology and philosophy, 
not only cultural history between antiquity, Islam and Middle Ages—it 
includes all aspects. 

Moreover, collections of Arabic manuscripts give an impression of 
the variety of reflections on religious, scientific and practical fields 64 
and make us aware, that even the so-called post-classical period does 
not mean the decline of intellectual culture. A recent article speaks 


62 Preserved in a unique ms. from the year 686/1287; s. Daiber Collection III, text 
no. 147. 

63 Cf. Rodinson, The Western Image, p. 62 / German version p. 81; Scholler, Meth- 
ode , pp. 113ff. 

64 Cf. the catalogue of mss. in great libraries and the introduction to Daiber, Cata¬ 
logue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Daiber Collection III (2011), pp. XI ff. 
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of the “forgotten Arab-Islamic florescence during the 17th century”. 65 
This is just one example of the continuity of Islamic intellectual life 
in the so-called post-classical period, whose literature is attempted to 
register in manuals only recently. 66 

Literature is and remains our main source of knowledge about 
Islam. Islamic studies must therefore be primarily the science of their 
literature, which reveals itself only in the original and in its main lan¬ 
guage, Arabic, and becomes accessible to our understanding through 
interpretation oriented by the context. 

The discussion of the topics “text”, “context” and “hermeneutics” 
started with the German philosophers Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleier- 
macher (1768-1834) and Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911); through 
Martin Heidegger (1889-1976), especially his student, Hans-Georg 
Gadamer (1900-2002), and through Michel Foucault (1926-1984) 
it found its way to cultural studies and became there as well as in 
the past decade in Islamic studies a component of methodological 
reflections 67 —disregarding my own first attempts in the footsteps of 
Gadamer more than thirty years ago. 68 The main point is the compre¬ 
hensibility of a text in another culture. Do we only understand what is 
“familiar” to us, what resembles our own ideas or what is equivalent? 

Certainly, there are continuities of thought, the universality of intel¬ 
lectual efforts, in which all cultures participate, including Islam. The 
contribution of Islamic culture to humanity is incalculable. Its achieve¬ 
ments proved to be indispensable for the development of science and 
technology in medieval Europe, even if they were supplemented or 
replaced in the subsequent time. History of Islam is in an outstanding 
way part of the history of science and part of the history of mankind. 

In the Middle Ages, Islam has taken over the role as a bridge 
between antiquity and Europe, mediating and developing the sciences 


65 Khaled El-Rouayheb, Opening the Gate of Verification: the forgotten Arab- 
Islamic florescence of the 17th century, in: International Journal of Middle East Stud¬ 
ies 38, 2006, pp. 263-281. 

66 Cf. the surveys, which are given in single contributions about poetry and prose 
in the Cambridge History of Arabic Literature, in a volume about Arabic Literature in 
the Post-Classical Period (ed. R. Allen, D. S. Richards, Cambridge 2006). 

67 Cf. M. Scholler, Methode, and Text and Context in Islamic Societies (The Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida Award and Conference. 16), ed. I. A. Bierman, with an introduction 
by Afaf Lutfi Al-Sayyid Marsot, Los Angeles 2004; cf. ib. J. van Ess, Text and Context: 
A Few Casual Remarks on the Topic (pp. 1-11). 

68 Daiber, Muammar, pp. 12ff. 
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of the Greeks. Moreover, the Islamic culture in its various forms in 
different regions of the earth developed its own scientific insights that 
have been taken up through translations. I refer to the Latin transla¬ 
tion of Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine, which has been used until the 
16th century in European universities, or the Sanskrit translations of 
astronomical works by the 13th century Iranian scholar Naslraddln 
at-TusI in the 18th century in Jaipur / India. 

Here, the spread of Islam, whether as a result of political expansion, 
or as a result of the migration of Muslims, merchants or emigrants, 
became a vehicle for cultural exchange. 

As part of this cultural transfer scientific insights are conveyed along 
with religious values and incorporated into a new cultural context. 
This assimilation of Islamic culture led to a variety of manifestations 
of Islam. 

These different shapes of Islam imply pluralism, and to some extent 
a pluralism of values, that is now called the “starting point” for a 
“constructive bridge between the cultural heritage of Islam and the 
demands of modern pluralism” (Dieter Senghaas). 69 

Even the self-perception of Islam as a pluralistic complex is able, 
and this is the opportunity for today’s Islam, to create a new identity, 
that differs significantly from the self-assessment of Islam, detectable 
since the 19th century, that its culture did not continue to evolve since 
the 11th century. Such an assessment of Islam and its religion as an 
obstacle to scientific progress cannot be confirmed by history. This 
view is the product of an European perspective, of the European high 
estimate of rationality versus religion and of the belief in progressive 
development, resulting from this. 

Under the impact of these rationalistic points of view and influenced 
by Charles Darwin’s (1809-1882) evolutionary theory, the Islamic 
world of the early 20th century discussed the causes of the backward¬ 
ness of Muslims and propagated in its reaction a return to Islamic 
values and the reconciliation of religion and progress. Traditionalism 
and fundamentalism have their roots here. This led to the develop- 


69 Zivilisation wider Willett, Frankfurt/M. 1998, p. 77; cf. also Gudrun Kramer, On 
Difference and Understanding: The use and abuse of the study of Islam, in: Nachrich- 
ten. Deutsche Arbeitsgemeinschaft Vorderer Orient fur Gegenwartsbezogene Forschung 
und Dokumentation. Hamburg. 12, 2000, pp. 57-60 and Seb. Gunther ib. 13, 2001, 
pp. 47-48. 
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ment of a monolithic Islam, which is deterministic and normative and 
does not allow pluralism. 

The history of Islam, however, reveals the diversity of a multivalent 
culture. As a bridge between past and present, it is shaped by differ¬ 
ences, that are as varied as the cultures, from which it was influenced 
and the historical contexts, in which it manifested itself. Islamic tradi¬ 
tion thus is not only traditionalism, conservatism, determinism, and 
collectivism. Against Jacob Burckhardt’s “Reflections on Islam” from 
the year 1905, Islam is not moulded by “drought and bleak simplicity 
of culture,” or by the “inability to change”. 

On the contrary, Islam is the product of a multi-cultural dialogue 
and of the concomitant cultural transfer. In this manner, the Islamic 
culture is a bridge among the giving and receiving world cultures and 
can continue what it has been in the past: a vehicle for the transfer of 
culture and in disagreement with Samuel Huntington not an occasion 
for the clash of civilisations. Such a cultural transfer is a prerequisite 
for the creation of transnational identities, which will replace the old 
nationalistic tendencies and prevent the demonization of Muslim immi¬ 
grants as a negative symbol of profound changes in the West. Here, we 
should remain aware that every culture—including the Islamic—has 
many manifestations and that its identity implies plurality. 

This pluralism implies the theoretical consequence, that Islam is not 
only a religion. Islamic studies are therefore not primarily Islamic reli¬ 
gious studies. On the other hand, Islamic religious studies can only 
flourish, when they—apart from local and national particularities of 
Islam from the Middle East to Central and East Asia—also take into 
account the context of Islamic religion, namely all the fields that we 
subsume under history of “literature”, “science”, “philosophy” and 
“theology”. 

At the same time the bridging function of Islam between past and 
present, antiquity and Middle Ages, East and West, justifies an embed¬ 
ding of Islamic Studies as a cultural study par excellence in a univer¬ 
sity, which wants to operate internationahy in the global age and wants 
to give its branches of study the necessary context. 

Oriental studies are, properly understood, primarily the science of 
Islamic culture. Religious studies of Islam can benefit from it. But the 
holistic world-view of Islam forbids it, to separate between religion 
and science or rationality. 

Consequently, the Qur anic revelation appears to be identical to 
rational knowledge, inspiration becomes a source of knowledge. There 
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is no contradiction between reason and revelation. The doctrine of the 
double truth, the religious and philosophical, constructed by Christian 
scholastics of the Middle Ages, owes its origin to a mistaken interpre¬ 
tation of an explanation by the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Rushd/ 
Averroes from the 12th century. Ibn Rushd had differentiated between 
literal, i.e. religious and metaphorical, i.e. philosophical interpretation 
and argued, that difficult texts of religious revelation must be inter¬ 
preted literally and not metaphorically. 

In any case, religion and philosophy, divine wisdom and scientific 
knowledge form a unit. God’s infinite power is manifest in His cre¬ 
ation, which is admittedly only an imperfect shadow of the divine 
causality. For this reason, the Islamic philosopher Ibn Sina (died 1037 
A.D.) had distinguished between the God-created essence and their 
accidental forms, the existence and herewith impressed the discussions 
in medieval Europe. Because this distinction allowed the conjunction 
of the Quranic and Neoplatonic transcendence and infinity of God, 
the very first cause, with the finite world through emanating interme¬ 
diate causes, through intellects. Building upon this, Ghazali explained 
causality as a process of divine acting, which in addition depends on 
the conditions ( shurut ) of nature. 70 

The outlined thoughts illustrate in an exemplary manner the omni¬ 
presence, infinity and indeterminacy of an all-determining God, which 
was interpreted in the history of Islam in many ways. Models of inter¬ 
pretation have been developed, that have shaped in the context of his¬ 
tory the position of Islam and its identity. 

The described relevance of religion and its inseparability from the 
sciences lead to the final question: Is the study of Islam primarily 
the study of religion, of theology? From the standpoint of a Muslim, the 
question must be answered in the affirmative; however, the answer 
is negative, given the need of a division of the sciences into differ¬ 
ent fields for methodological reasons, and given the usual separation 
between religion and science. Notwithstanding, knowledge of Islamic 
religion is essential for dealing with a variety of scientific disciplines 
in the culture of Islam. 71 


70 Cf. H. Daiber, God versus causality. 

71 Cf. now the collection of essays in Rethinking Islamic Studies. From Orientalism 
to Cosmopolitanism. Ed. by Carl W. Ernst and Richard C. Martin. Columbia, South 
Carolina 2010. 
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Their study will benefit from embedding into the academic life of uni¬ 
versities, which can benefit from the diversity of the discipline “Islamic 
Studies”. Such diversity 72 prohibits the concentration of Islamic studies / 
Oriental studies in a few universities, 73 since it leads to the impoverish¬ 
ment of our academic landscape. Islamic studies / Oriental studies is 
not only a scientific discipline, but a large field of knowledge based on 
a solid study of the documents. 74 In its diversity it is indispensable for 
the universitas and is part of humanistic thinking. 75 


72 Illustrative is the survey ed. by Ekkehard Rudolph, Arbeitskreis Moderne und 
Islam: Bestandsaufnahme: kultur- und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschung iiber die mus- 
limische Welt in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland. Deutsches Orient-Institut 1999; cf. 
Georges Khalil, Schlussbericht zum Vorhaben Arbeitskreis Moderne und Islam: (1999- 
2001). Wissenschaftskolleg (Berlin) 2003. 

73 Cf. the pamphlet, edited in 1972 by the German Oriental Society (Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft): “Deutsche Orientalistik der siebziger Jahre. Thesen, 
Zustandsanalyse, Perspektiven”, pp. 15-17: “Die sogenannte Konzentration kleiner 
Facher”. 

74 Against the general tendency of the authors in Rethinking Islamic Studies (s.n. 
71) “Orientalism” is not obsolete and remains an indispensable tool of Islamic studies. 

75 Cf. H. Daiber, Gibt es einen islamischen Humanismus?—In: Vorausdeutungen 
und Riickblicke. Goethe und Goethe-Rezeption zwischen Klassik und Moderne. Heidel¬ 
berg. = Frankfurter Beitrdge zur Germanistik (forthcoming). 
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The Arabic article al- at the beginning of an Arabic name is not taken into account in 
the alphabetization of the names and is replaced by a dash 


abacus 198 

‘Abbad Ibn Sulayman 13, 68 

‘Abdaldjabbar 39,41 

Abdalghani an-Nabulusi 225n61 

‘Abdallah Ibn al-‘Abbas 7 

‘Abdallah Ibn al-Fadl 97n23, 100n36 

‘Abdallah Ibn az-Zubayr 6 

‘Abdallah Ibn Masud —> Ibn Mas'ud 

Abdalmalik Ibn Marwan 25 

‘Abdalmaslh Ibn Na'ima al-Himsi 57 

‘Abdarrahman I 193 

‘Abdarrahman III 193, 200 

‘Abdarrahman Ibn al-Harith 6 

Abraham Bar Hiyya 199 

Absal 82 

abstraction 16 

Abu ‘All al-Djubba’i 36, 39 

Abu ‘Amr Ibn al-‘Ala 8 

Abu Bakr (caliph) 6 

Abu Bakr ar-Razi = Abu Bakr 

Muhammad Ibn Zakariya ar-Razi 
19, 72, 73, 74, 127, 136f„ 139n209, 203 
Abu Bishr Matta Ibn Yunus 
Abu Hanlfa 10 
Abu Hashim al-Djubba’i 39 
Abu Hatim ar-Razi 73, 74, 233 
Abu l-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri 73n50 
Abu 1-Aswad ad-Du’ali 7 
Abu 1-Faradj Abdallah Ibn at-Tayyib 
60, 96n21 

Abu 1-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf 13, 31, 31n57, 
34n75, 35, 38, 39, 41 
Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhi 203 
Abu Muhammad Abdallah Ibn 
Rushd 184n88 

Abu Sulayman Muhammad Ibn Ma shar 
al-Bustl al-Maqdisi/Muqaddasi 113 
Abu ‘Ubayda 7 
Abu ‘Uthman SaTd Ibn Ya'qub 
ad-Dimashql 55 
Abu Ya'qub ash-Shahham 36 
Abu Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq al-Kindl —» -Kindi 
Abu Yusuf 10 
accidents —> substance 
“acquired intellect” 170, 171 


“acquisition” —> action of man 
Achillini —> Alessandro Achillini 
action of man = “acquisition” 28, 29, 
30, 36 

Adelard of Bath 109, 200, 204 
Aegidius Romanus (Giles of Rome) 

107, 114n97, 120nl45, 130, 134n83, 
144, 147, 149, 150, 171, 206 
Aetius 56 

-Afghani —» Djamaladdin al-Afghani 
Aganafat / Aganasat 93nl0 
Aghlabides 194 

Agostino Nifo (Augustinus Niphus) 
139n210, 147, 149, 151, 154, 155, 158 
agriculture 18, 196 
Ahlwardt, William 221 
Ahmad ar-RazI 194 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 10 
Ahrun 50, 52 
Akasoy, Anna 222 
‘Ala addin at-TusI 83n94 
Albatagius —» -Battani 
Albertus Magnus 96n22, 104, 105, 106, 
108n62, 113, 118, 123, 125, 126, 129, 
130, 135, 143, 145, 146, 147, 154, 170, 
171, 173, 186, 202, 206, 207, 211 
alchemy 18,47,52,73,102,204,221,223 
alcohol 204 

Alessandro Achillini 147, 151 
Alexander of Aphrodisias 37n88, 
58n83, 61, 75, 99, 107-109, 112, 169, 
170nl6, 205 

Alexander of Hales 125 
Alexandria, Alexandrians 17, 47, 49ff., 
61, 63, 76, 98, 108n63, 172 
Alfonsine school of translators 163 
Alfonso of Castile (Alfonse the Wise; 

Alfons X) 137, 163, 200, 203 
Alfred of Sareshel 122 
Algazel —> -Ghazall 
“Algebra” 201 
Algorithm 201 
Alhazen —» Ibn al-Haytham 
‘All Ibn ‘Abbas al-MadjusI (Haly Abbas) 
199, 204 
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‘All Ibn Abi Talib 23 
‘All Ibn Isa 204 
‘All Ibn Rid wan 19 
alkali 204 
allegory 13 
Almohads 194 

Almudena (epithet of virgin Mary) 
Alpago —» Andrea Alpago 
Alvaro de Toledo 147, 148 
Amalfi 195 
Amari, Michele 219 
‘Ammar al-Mawsill 204 
Ammonius 69n25 
Ammonius (ps.) 56n71 

‘Amr Ibn ‘Ubayd 26 
analogy 10, 17 

Andrea Alpago 121, 122nl56, 162, 203 
angel 76, 105 
Angelo d’Arezzo 147, 151 
animals 9, 58, 97n24, 100, 121nl55, 
163, 192, 197, 198, 200 
Anselm of Canterbury 125, 135 
Antioch 49, 51, 92, 141, 200 
Antonio Trombetta 125, 132 
Apollonius 55 

Apollonius of Tyana (ps.) 101-102 

Arabic language and literature, study 
of 216, 217 

Arabic-Castilian-Latin translation 110 
Arabic-Hebrew translations 58, 
63nll8, 90, 95-98, 101, 104, 111, 
139-141, 189, 197, 200, 212 
Arabic-Latin translations 89-122, 
132-141, 160-164, 167, 168, 199, 
202-205 

Arabic-Syriac translations 54, 99 
‘Arabiyya 7 
Archimedes 55 
architecture, Islamic 192, 197 
Aristoteles Arabico-Latinus 94-95 
Aristoteles Semitico-Latinus 95-100, 
164 

Aristotelism 114n96, 130, 132, 

154-157, 159nn236, 239, 160, 173n31 
Aristotle, Aristotelian, ps.-Aristotle 12, 
14, 33, 39nl04, 45, 46, 47, 48, 51n37, 
54n55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
69, 70, 73, 75, 80, 94-102, 107, 108, 
110, 113, 117, 118, 126, 127, 130, 
138-141, 144, 145, 148, 154, 163, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 179, 180, 182n80, 
183, 186, 188, 189, 192, 193, 200, 205, 
206, 207, 210, 211, 212 
Arnaldus of Villanova 120,122 
-Ash'ari, Ash‘arites 27, 36, 79, 82, 178 


astrolabe, astrolabium 198, 202 
astrology 18, 47-49, 51 (“political 
astrology”), 52, 53, 57, 73, 114, 192, 
199, 203, 221 

astronomy 18, 47-49, 51, 53, 57, 65, 

73, 91, 101, 198-200, 202, 203, 221 
Athanasius of Balad 47 
atom, atomistic 14-16, 72, 134 
attraction, mutual 151 
attributes (of God) 13-14 
“Augustinianism” —> “Augustinism” 
“Augustinism” 122 (avicennizing ~ ), 
131 (avicennizing ~ ), 165, 173 
(avicennizing ~ ), 186n96 
(“neo-Augustinianism”) 

Augustinus Niphus —> Agostino Nifo 
autonomy - dependence 24 
Avempace —» Ibn Badjdja 
Avendauth 104, 121, 162, 171, 206 
Averroes —» Ibn Rushd 
“Averroism” 143-166 
Averroism, Jewish 139, 143n230, 151, 
153, 156 

Averroism, political 148, 149, 151, 154, 
155, 159n238 
Avicebron —> Ibn Gabirol 
Avicenna —> Ibn SIna 
Avicenna (ps.) 96n23, 100 

“Avicenna Latinus” 99, 100, 120-122, 
164 

“Avicennism” 122-132 
-Awza‘1 24n21 

Baghdad 17, 45, 48ff„ 53, 204 
Banu Musa 55 

Barbier de Meynard, Adrien 219 
Barhebraeus 96n21, 98-100, 217 
-BattanI (Albatagius) 202 
-Bazyar —> Muhammad Ibn Abdallah 
al-Bazyar 

Becker, Carl Heinrich 220 
being (unity of ~) 13, 15, 70 

(tahawwi), 106, 124, 131, 174-176, 208 
belief 67 (~= knowledge and action); 

—» faith 

Bernard of Arezzo 135 
Biagio Pelacani 147, 150 
Bible 178, 191, 209 
biology 9, 18, 97, 224 
“Bishop of the Arabs” —> George 
Bishr Ibn al-Mu‘tamir 35, 40nl08 
-Bitrlq, Abu Yahya 
-Bitrudji, Nur ad-DIn 202 
Bokhtlsho' 45 

Bologna 148, 152 —> Angelo d’Arezzo 
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Bonaventura 125, 129, 130, 135, 147, 
154, 170, 206 

Bonaventura de Lude 97n23 
Bougie /Algeria 200 
Brockelmann, Carl 220 
Burckhardt, J. 229 
burning mirror 201 
-Busin 225 

-Busti —> Abu Sulayman Muhammad Ibn 
Ma'shar al-Busti al-Maqdisi/Muqaddasi 
Buyids 59 

Byzance, Byzantine 51, 54, 195 
calendar 202 

Calo Calonymos (Calonymos Ben David 
junior, Maestro Calo) 139 
Calonymos Ben Calonymos Ben 
Meir 138, 180, 210 
Calonymos Ben David Ben Todros 
(Calonymos senior) 139 
Calonymos Ben David junior —» Calo 
Calonymos 

Calonymos senior —> Calonymos Ben 
David Ben Todros 
cartography 196, 202, 221 
Castilian 111, 163, 200 
Catalan 136n205, 179 
causality, cause 15, 16, 17, 20, 28-35, 
38, 57, 58, 69, 70, 77, 79, 81, 134nl92, 
135, 155, 168, 175, 176, 178, 179, 184, 
185, 188, 208-210, 212, 230 
cause - effect —» causality 
Charlemagne 194 
chemistry 204 
chirurgical works 204 
choice 38 
Christianity 224 
Chrysippus 37 

classification of sciences —> division of 
sciences 

“coercion” of nature 29 
“command of the good and prohibition 
of the evil” 26 
consensus 10 

Constantinus Africanus 139n209, 199 
contemplation 77, 78 

(mushahada ) 81, 82, 171, 206, 218 

“context” 227, 229 
“convergence” - “dependence” 10, 
27n36; 136, 166 

Copernicus, Nicolaus 127, 202 
Cordova 194, 197 
corpus Aristotelicum (12th/l 3th c.) 
205n42 


cosmology 52, 56, 57, 96, 102, 173, 

192 

creation 14 (~ of the Qur’an), 16-17 
(doctrine of ~), 26, 32, 33, 34 (God’s 
— God’s “intention” to do the 
“useful”), 52, 57, 66, 68, 72 ( creatio 
ex nihilo), 82, 87, 101, 106, 126, 130, 
169 ( creatio ex nihilo), 175, 176, 178, 
180, 181 ( creatio ex nihilo), 184, 187, 
188, 192 (~ of the Quran), 208, 210, 
212, 230 
Crusades 195 
“culture” 228, 229 

Daiber, Hans 222 
Damascus 49, 204 
Daniel of Morley 116 
Dante Alighieri 106, 107n57, 147, 149, 
153, 155 

Darwin, Charles; Darwinism 224, 228 
deduction - induction 15, 16 
definition 9, 11-13, 15, 155, 172, 174, 
185, 188, 207, 208, 212 
de Goeje, Michael Jan 219 
demonstration, art of 65, 80, 83, 155 
“dependence” —> “convergence” 
Descartes 38, 132, 135 
determination, divine - human free 
will 21-41 

Dietrich of Freiberg 130,187 
Dilthey, Wilhelm 227 
Diophantes of Alexandria 56 
Dioscurides 204 
Dirar Ibn ‘Amr 13, 27, 28, 30, 68 
distillation 204 
division of sciences (including 
philosophy) 67nll, 70n39, 71, 
85nl03, 113n95, 115, 121nl53, 156, 
165n255, 167, 172, 205, 207, 230 
Djabir Ibn Hayyan 52, 53 
Dja’far as-Sadiq 52 
-Djahiz 9, 19, 35, 40nl06 
Djahm Ibn Safwan 27, 28n42, 31 
Djahmite, Djahmites 27, 29 
Djalaladdln ‘Abdallah Salman Ibn 
Hazim 226 

Djamaladdln al-Afghanl 5 
Djibrll 46 

Djundishapur 18, 45, 48 
-Djuwaynl 79 
-Djuzdjani 119 

Dominicus archidiaconus (perhaps 
Dominicus Gundissalinus) 133, 177, 
209 
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Dominicus Gundissalinus (Dominico 
Gundalvo) 103, 109, 110, 111, 
114n95, 115, 116-117, 122, 125, 130, 
133, 160, 161, 163, 167, 170, 171, 199, 
205, 206 

Dorotheos of Sidon 48, 53 
doxography 56 (Greek-Arabic 
translation) 

Dozy, Reinhart 219 
Drossaart Lulofs, H. J. 222 
dualism 12n39 

Duns Scotus 96n22, 125, 130, 131, 134 
duplex veritas —> truth - “double truth” 

Eckhart —> Meister Eckhart 
Edessa 45, 49, 51 
education —> pedagogy 
ego /essence of man = human 
individuality 173, 207 
Eleatic school 15 
Eli Habilio 104n51 
Elias 76n59 
Elias of Crete 189, 212 
emanation, Neoplatonic 57, 58, 70, 72, 
79, 80, 106, 125, 166, 168-171, 175, 
176, 178, 180, 184, 188, 208, 210, 212 
empirical —» experience 
encyclopedia, encyclopedic, 

encyclopedism 48n23, 77, 101, 113, 
128, 132, 151, 165n256, 192 
engineering 55 

Enlightenment 153, 204, 218, 223, 224 
epistemology, epistemological 59, 71, 
74-76, 80, 84, 85, 126, 135n200, 145, 
165, 171, 173, 175, 176, 208 
equivalency of causes 
(jurisprudence) 35 
equivocation 131; 155 
Erfurt 153 

Erpenius, Thomas 216 
Ess, Josef van 219 
essence - existence 14, 124, 126, 128, 
144, 151, 174-176, 208 
essence of man = human 
individuality 173, 207 
eternity —> world, eternity 
ethics, philosophical 40, 41, 47, 48, 58, 
59, 65nl, 71, 73, 80, 84, 103, 192, 221; 
—» virtue 

Euclid 15, 53, 55, 200 
Eustathios 57 
evil 36 (educative function) 
exegesis (Qur an) —» interpretation 
existence 128, 174, 208; —» essence - 
existence 


experience 15, 16 
experiment, experimental 9, 16, 19, 
110n78, 201 

faith 12, 22, 24, 156, 223; -> belief 

Fakhraddln ar-Razi 99 

falconry 198 

fantasy and science 5 

-Farabi 18, 59, 60, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 

78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 94, 

96n22, 108n62, 114-118, 127, 133, 

134, 164, 169, 170-172, 173, 174n38, 
175, 176, 177, 180, 181, 188, 193, 206, 
207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 218 
Faradj Ibn Salim 203 
-Farghani 202 
fatalism 16,22 
Fatimids 194 
-Fazari 202 

Ferrandus de Hispania 159, 186, 211 
Ferrari da Grado 203 
Ficino —> Marsilio / Marsiglio Ficino 
“flying man” 174n41 
form 14, 15, 80, 82, 83, 85, 105, 108 
(forma). 111, 113, 128, 145, 146, 170, 
175, 183, 184; -A matter 
Foucault, Michel 227 
Francesco Vimercato 147, 151 
Francis I 216 

Frederick II 109, 110, 135, 194, 198, 200 
freedom of will / decision 16, 21-41 
Freytag, Georg Wilhelm 216 
fundamentalism 228 

Gadamer, Hans-Georg 223, 227 
Gaetano de Thiene 147, 156 
Galen 18, 46, 47, 53, 54, 62, 98, 192, 
199, 203 
Galilei 16 
Galippus —> Ghalib 
Gasparo Contarini 125, 132 
Genoa 195 
geography 18 
geometry 15, 16 
George, “Bishop of the Arabs” 47 
Georgius Gemistius Pletho 147, 154 
Gerard of Cremona 103, 108, 109, 
112n84, 112, 115, 118, 122, 140, 163, 
169, 171, 199, 201, 202, 203, 204, 206 
Gerbert of Aurillac (Pope Sylvester II) 
91n2, 198, 200 
Ghalib (Galippus) 199 
Ghaylan ad-Dimashql 26 
-Ghazali, Abu Hamid (Algazel) 6, 

16, 41nlll, 78, 79, 80, 81, 83, 105, 
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133-135, 136, 139, 170nl6, 176n47, 
177-179, 182, 184, 185, 188, 209, 210, 

211, 212, 215 
Ghitrif 198 

Giles of Rome —> Aegidius Romanus 
Giordano Bruno 147, 157 
Giulio Cesare Vanini 147, 150 
gnomological collections 43, 44, 47, 
111,217 

gnosis, gnostic 12n39, 17 
God 12-14 (definition/description 
of ~), 16-17 (almightiness of ~), 

25-41 (~’s determination of human 
acting), 32 (~’s “unity”), 34 and 41 
(God’s “intention” to do the “useful”), 
68 (~’s infinity), 124, 126, 127, 144, 
170, 172, 174, 175, 185, 188, 192, 208, 

212, 222, 230 

God - creator 124, 125, 145, 176, 178, 
180-182, 184, 185, 208, 210 
God’s knowledge 31, 32, 79, 84, 109, 
144, 177, 178, 182, 208, 209 
Godfrey of Fontaines 147,157,158 
gold 204 

Goldziher, Ignaz 220 
Golius, Jacobus 216 
good / ~ and evil 25, 26, 28n46, 39-41, 
81, 125 

Granada 194 
Greek-Syriac-Arabic-Latin 
translations 18, 43-63, 95-100 —» 
Hellenism, hellenistic 
Gregorius Ariminensis (Gregory of 
Rimini) 125, 132, 147, 149 
Guillaume —> William 
Gundisalvo —» Dominicus Gundissalinus 
(Dominico Gundalvo) 

Gundissalinus —> Dominicus 

Gundissalinus (Dominico Gundalvo) 

Habib Ibn Bahriz 55 
Hadjdjadj Ibn Matar Ibn Yusuf 53 
Hafs Ibn Albar 194 
-Hakam al-Mustansir (= al-Hakam II) 
193 

Haly Abbas —» ‘All Ibn Abbas 
al-Madjusi 

Hanafite-Maturidite 35 
happiness 21, 58, 71, 76-78, 84, 85, 

105, 130-131, 171, 175, 206 
Harran 49ff., 55 

Harun ar-Rashld 27, 46, 50, 53, 194 
-Hasan al-Basri 24n21, 25, 26 
Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Hanafiyya 25n22 


Hasday Ibn Shaprut 199 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan 82 
Hebrew 58n83, 95ff. 

Hebrew-Latin translations 111, 139, 199, 
200; —> Arabic-Hebrew translations; —> 
Latin-Hebrew translations 
Heidegger, Martin 227 
Heinrich von Liibeck —> Henricus de 
Liibeck 

Heisenberg 127 
heliocentric system 127 
hell —» paradise 

Hellenism, hellenistic 12, 17, 18, 52, 

54, 57, 101, 102n40, 172, 224 -> 

Greek 

Henricus de Liibeck (Heinrich von 
Liibeck) 147, 157 

Henry Bate of Malines 125, 132, 147, 
148, 151 

Henry of Ghent 125, 129, 130, 148, 

152, 156 

Henry of Herford 128 
Hermann of Carinthia (Hermann the 
Dalmatian) 102, 109, 199 
Hermannus Alemannus 95, 116, 122, 
138 

hermeneutics 227 
Hermes, hermetic 50, 53, 73, 169 
Hero of Alexandria 56 
Hillel Ben Samuel (Shemu’el) of 
Verona 104n51, 140 
-HimsI —> ‘Abdalmaslh Ibn Na ima 
al-Himsi 

Hiob of Edessa 49 

Hippocrates 18, 46, 53, 192, 199, 203 

Hippolytos 56 

Hisham Ibn al-Hakam 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 34, 38' 

Hisham Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
al-Kalbl 9 

Historicism 219, 220, 224 

history, universal 217, 227 

Homer 43 

horoscopes 203 

“house of wisdom” 17, 50 

Hubaysh Ibn al-Hasan 54, 55 

Hugh of Santalla —> Hugo Sanctelliensis 

Hugo Sanctelliensis 102, 199 

Humanism 218, 224, 226, 231 

humanity 218 

Hunayn Ibn Ishaq 18, 19, 46, 52, 54fi, 

' 61, 98, 111, 160, 192, 204 
Huntington, Samuel 216, 229 
hyle-intellect —> material intellect 
Hypsicles 55, 56 
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Iamblichus 61 

Ibn Abl Djumhur al-Ahsai 85nl04 
Ibn Abi Layla 10 
Ibn Abi r-Ridjal 203 
Ibn Ahmad Tawq 225 
Ibn al-Bitriq —» Yahya Ibn al-Bitriq 
Ibn al-Haytham (Alhazen) 19, 130, 201 
Ibn al-Kalbl —> Hisham Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn al-Kalbl 

Ibn al-Khammar (Ibn Suwar) 49, 78, 
96n23 

Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 48 
Ibn an-Nafis 82 

Ibn Badjdja (Avempace) 78, 80, 81, 

84, 85, 96n23, 110, 111, 118, 127, 147, 
151 

Ibn Daud 199 
Ibn Dawud, Ibrahim 161 
Ibn Djumay' 49 
Ibn Ezra 200 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 105, 111, 

174n37, 200 
Ibn Hazm 72n44 
Ibn Khaldun 86, 87 
Ibn Masawayh —» Yuhanna Ibn 
Masawayh 
Ibn Mas ud 7, 10 
Ibn Qutayba 51n38 
Ibn Ridwan 49 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 37n88, 58n83, 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 94, 96n22, 97n27, 
99, 101, 105, 106, 107n62, 108, 110, 
118, 125-129, 131, 134, 137-160, 170, 
174n38, 176n47, 177, 179-187, 188, 
189nl07, 200, 204, 206, 209, 210, 211, 
212 

Ibn Rushd (son) —> Abu Muhammad 
‘Abdallah Ibn Rushd 
Ibn Sab‘In 109, 138 
Ibn SIna (Avicenna) 19, 37n88, 70n39, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 96n22, 
99-101, 104, 105, 107n62, 115nl07, 
118-122, 125-128, 132, 133, 136, 144, 
150, 156, 162, 169, 170, 172-176, 177, 
180, 181, 184, 187, 188, 200, 203, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 212, 215, 228, 230 
Ibn Suwar —> Ibn al-Khammar 
Ibn Taymiyya 85nl04, 86n 
Ibn Tibbon 58n83, 96n23 
Ibn Tufayl 81, 82, 85, 127, 180, 202, 
204n40, 218 
Ibn Tumart 85nl04 
Ibn Umayl 223 
Ibrahim an-Nakha‘I 10 
Ibrahim Ibn Dawud 161 


ideal state —> state 
Idris 73 
-Idrisi 196 

Ikhwan as-Safa 77, 112, 113 
illuminationism 122, 166 
imagination, imaginary 15, 75, 76, 83, 
84, 132, 157, 165n254, 174, 183, 184, 
208 

“imitation” 74-75 (religion = ~ of 
philosophy) 

immortality 79, 83, 84, 102, 110, 126, 
145, 150, 169, 171, 173, 174, 177, 178, 
182-184, 187n98, 188, 206, 207, 209, 
210, 212 

independence —» “convergence” - 
“dependence” 

Indian 18, 45, 48, 52, 53 
individuality 

individuality 21-41 (— theocracy), 
171, 173, 183-185, 188, 206, 207, 

212 

individualisation, individuation 144, 

174, 176, 183, 207, 208 
induction —> deduction 

intellect 12, 16n55, 18, 39, 84, 105, 

108, 112, 114, 127, 130, 143-146, 148, 
149, 152, 153, 155, 159, 167, 169-172, 

175, 176, 178, 183-188, 205, 206, 208, 
210-212, 230 

intellect, “acquired” 170, 171 
intellect, active/agent 75-77, 80, 83-85, 
127, 140, 159, 169-171, 175, 176, 
180n71, 183-185, 188, 206, 212; —> 
material intellect 

interpretation ( ta'wll / tafsir ) 8, 9, 19, 
44, 73, 74, 83n95, 181, 182, 210 
Ioannis Kottinus 96nn21, 22 
Iranian —> Persian 
irrigation 196 
‘Jsa Ibn Yahya 55 
‘Jsa Ibn Zur‘a 60 
Isaac Israeli 112n84, 204 
Ishaq Ibn Hunayn 55 
Islam passim; 136, 137, 224 
Islam - science 5, 6, 223 (Islam - 
science -reason - revelation) 

Islam, study of 216-231 
Islamic thought - future tasks 215ff. 
Israelita philosophus —> Avendauth 
Italy, Southern 90, 193, 194 —» Salerno 
Iyas Ibn Mu'awiya 9 

Jacob Mantinus 189, 212 
Jacob of Edessa 45nll, 47 
Jacobites 60 
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Jaipur /India 228 
James, St. 195 

Jewish, Jews 39nl04, 63, 111, 153, 156 
—» Faradj Ibn Salim —» Hebrew —> 
Pedro Alfonso —» Shabbetai Donnolo 
—> Solomon 

Johannes de Janduno —» John of 
Jandun 

Johannes Gundissalinus 116 
Johannes Hispalensis 102,112,113, 

161 (Juan Sevillano), 163, 169, 199, 
202, 203, 206 

Johannes Hispanus 111, 116, 160, 161, 

162 

Johannes Wenceslaus de Praga —» John 
Wenceslaus of Prag 
John Baconthorpe 148, 149, 157 
John Buridan 125, 132 
John de Secheville (Juan de 
Secheville) 148 

John of Jandun (Iohannes de Janduno) 
148, 149, 152, 153, 154, 155, 158, 159, 
186, 211 

John of la Rochelle 148,156 
John of Seville —» Johannes Hispalensis 
John Philoponus 56, 61, 99, 108n63, 
169 

John Wenceslaus of Prag (Magister 
Johannes Wenceslaus de Praga) 148, 
155 

Juan —» John 

Juan de Secheville —» John de Secheville 
Juan Gonzalez de Burgos (13th c.) 

161 

Jung, C. G. 223 

jurisprudence, Islamic 9-12, 19, 24 
justice, divine 26 

-Ka'bi al-Balkhi 39nl04 
Kaldm 62 

Kant 66, 71n43, 148, 156 
Kepler 201 
Khalid Ibn Yazld 52 
Khalil Ibn Ahmad 8 
Kharidjites 25 
Khiva, Uzbekistan 201 
Khorezm 201 

Khosrow I Anushirwan 46, 48 
Khuzistan 45 
-Khwarazmi 200, 201 
-Kindi, Abu Ya'qub Ibn Ishaq 19, 57, 
58, 67nll, 69, 70, 71, 72’, 74, 105, 108, 
109, 112-114, 127, 168, 170, 171, 192, 
206 

King, David 222 


Kirmani, Hamid ad-Din 170nl6 
knowledge, concept of 8, 57, 58, 

65-77, 80, 82-85, 87, 130, 146, 168, 
182, 183, 191, 192, 208, 221, 223 
(faith - knowledge -action) 

Koran —> Qur’an 
Kottinus —> Ioannis Kottinus 
Kraemer, Jorg 223 
Kremer, Alfred von 219 

language, human 13, 17, 68 
languages, European - Arabic influence: 
—» terminology 

Latin-Arabic 43, 194; —> Arabic-Latin 
Latin-Greek translations 97 
Latin-Hebrew translations 102, 104, 
203 

Lauro Quirini 148, 156 
leadership 23,24 
Leonardo Fibonacci 200, 201 
lexicography, Arabic 8, 9 
light 78, 201 

literature of Islam - concept 224, 225 
logic, logical 1, 10-12, 19, 45-47, 59, 
65-68, 77, 79, 80, 82, 117, 121, 133, 
134nl84, 136, 137, 172, 179, 181, 188, 
192, 207, 210, 221 

Ma'bad al-Djuhanl 24 
Macdonald, Duncan Black 220 
-Madjusi —» 'Ali Ibn 'Abbas al-MadjusI 
Maestro Calo —» Calo Calonymos 
“magister Iohannes Hispanus” 162 
“magister Johannes (John)” 133, 177, 
209 

Magister Johannes Wenceslaus de Praga 
—> John Wenceslaus of Prag 
-Mahdi (caliph) 51 
Mahometh 169nl2 
Maimonides 106, 126, 134, 176n47, 
200 

-Makln 216 

Malik Ibn Anas 10 

Ma’mun (caliph) 17, 49, 50, 51, 53, 

192 

Manichaeism, Manichaean 12n39, 17 
-Mansur (caliph) 51, 53 
Mantinus —» Jacob Mantinus 
Maqdisl/-Muqaddasl —> Abu Sulayman 
Muhammad Ibn Ma'shar al-Busti 
al-Maqdisi/Muqaddasi 
Marsilio / Marsiglio Ficino 144, 148, 
152, 157 

Marsilius of Padua 148, 151, 156, 157 
Martell, Karl 193 
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Marwan I (caliph) 52 

Marwan II 49 

Masawayh 46 

Masha’allah 53 

Massignon, Louis 220 

material intellect 83-85, 150, 183, 184, 

186, 187nl00, 211 

mathematics 18, 47, 51, 55, 56, 62, 65, 
91, 167, 192, 198-202, 205, 221; -A 
geometry 

matter 59, 72, 78, 80, 83, 111, 113n91, 
127, 131, 156, 169, 170, 174, 183, 207; 
—> form 
mechanics 18 

medicine 18, 45, 46, 48-50, 52-55, 57, 
60, 62, 65, 91, 98, 102, 118, 120, 122, 
167, 192, 199, 200, 203-205, 207, 217, 
221, 228 
Megarians 30 

Meister Eckhart 125, 130, 132, 135, 

148, 150, 187, 208, 211 
meteorology 49, 58, 61, 63nll8, 96, 98, 
99, 121nl55, 221 
method 149 

Michael Scot 97n24, 100, 122, 138, 

140, 141, 163, 180n69, 200, 202 
Miramar 216 
Miskawayh 72f., 127 
Mohammed (prophet) 6, 9, 10, 225, 226 
monism 37 (Stoic ~) 

Monophysites 45, 46, 47, 52 
monopsychism 145 

(“monopsiquismo”), 154, 187, 188, 

211, 212 

Mont Saint-Michel 205n42 
Montaigne 125, 132 
Montpellier 204 
“Moorish” 197 
Moshe Bar Kepha 61 
motion 101n38, 110n78, 146, 156, 157 
Mozarabs 197, 199 
Mu ammar Ibn Abbad as-Sulami 14, 
29, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40 
Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bazyar 198 
multiplicity 168 (~ - unity), 176 
-MuqaddasI —> Abu Sulayman 
Muhammad Ibn Ma shar al-Busti 
al-Maqdisi/Muqaddasi 
music 116nl09, 116nll3, 197, 221 
Mu tazila, Mu'tazilites 1 Iff., 19, 26, 

27, 30, 32, 37, 38, 40, 41, 68, 192; -> 
single Mu'tazilites 

mysticism 77-82, 84, 85, 136, 172, 173, 

187, 207, 211, 221, 226 


-NabulusI —> ‘Abdalghani an-NabulusI 
an-Nadjrani —> Shabib an-Nadjrani 
Naples 205 

Nasiraddin at-TusI 85nl04, 99, 202, 
203 

nature 15, 16, 29, 37, 38 
-Nazzam 11, 15n52, 16, 19, 29, 31, 32, 
34,' 38, 39, 40nl08 

Neoplatonism, Neoplatonic 13, 18, 19, 
32, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 68, 69, 70, 
72 79n77, 80, 103ff„ 166, 168-171, 

173, 174, 175, 176, 178, 180, 184, 188, 
192, 206, 207, 208, 210, 212, 230 
Nestorians 45, 46, 47, 49, 52, 54, 59, 
61, 78 

New Testament —> Bible 
Niccolo Tignosi 148, 151 
Nicolaus Damascenus 97, 99, 100 
Nicolaus of Autrecourt 135 
Nicolaus of Cues 106 
Nicole Oresme 148, 150 
Nicoletto Vernia 148, 151, 154 
Nicomachus of Gerasa 55 
Nisibis 45,49 
Nissim Ibn Salomon 112n84 
Noldeke, Theodor 219 
Normans 194 

notions 84, 85, 124 (primary notions) 
Nous 143, 145; —> intellect 
numerals, Arabic 198, 200 

occult sciences 62 
Ockham —» William of Ockham 
Old Testament —» Bible 
Olivi —» Petrus Iohannis Olivi 
ophtalmology 204 
optics 18, 57 
Orientalism 218, 230, 231 
originality 190, 213, 224 
Orosius 43, 194 
orthography —» Qur’an 
Oxford 173, 205, 217 

Padua —» “school of Padua” 

Pahlavi —> Persian 
Pamplona 199 
paper 197 
paradise - hell 28n46 
Paris 173, 205 
Parmenides 33 

particulars 70, 74, 77, 79-81, 85, 
176-178, 182, 208, 209; —» universals 
Pascal 125, 132, 135 
Paul of Venice 148,158 
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Paul “the Persian”, Paulus Persa 46 
Paulus of Aegina 50 
Paulus Persa, Paul “the Persian” 46 
Pazdawl 35 
pedagogy 221,225 
Pedro Alfonso 202 
Pedro Gallego 100 
perception 71, 74-76, 78, 79, 84, 102, 
169, 173, 175, 183, 207 
perfect state —» state 
Persian, Middle-Persian, Iranian 18, 

46, 47, 48ff., 53 

“Persian school” of Edessa —> “school of 
the Persians” 

Persian-Syriac translations 47 
Peter Abelard 110,111 
Peter John Olivi —» Petrus Iohannis 
Olivi 

Peter Lombard 106, 128, 145 
Petrus Alfonsi 102n42, 136, 138n209 
Petrus Aureoli 148, 154 
Petrus de Alvernia 97, 100 
Petrus Feltrus —» Pietro d’Afeltro 
Petrus Iohannis Olivi (Peter John 
Olivi) 130, 148, 156 
pharmacology 204 
Philippus Cancellarius 125 
Philo, Philonic 33, 40nl05 
“philology” 217, 218, 226 
philology, qur’anic 7, 8, 19 
philosophizing, Islamic 187-190 
philosophy 1-3 (“Islamic” ~), 56-63, 
65-87 (autonomy of ~), 70 (~ = 
knowledge of the divine cause), 168 
(aim of ~), 177-179 (Islamic criticism 
of ~), 181 (~ as obligation) 
philosophy - ancilla theologiae 66, 67, 
71, 75, 78 

philosophy - division of —> division of 
sciences 

philosophy - political —» political thought 
philosophy - religion / theology 180, 
181, 184, 187, 188, 205, 210-212, 

215, 218, 230; —» philosophy - ancilla 
theologiae 66, 67, 71, 75, 78 
philosophy - revelation 59, 71-75, 82, 
86, 186, 223, 229, 230 
philosophy - sciences 189, 193-200, 
213, 230; —» division of sciences 
Pico della Mirandola 157 
Pietro Auriol —» Petrus Aureoli 
Pietro d’Abano 148, 151 
Pietro d’Afeltro (Petrus Feltrus) 148, 
149 


Pietro Pomponazzi 148, 149, 150, 156, 
158, 242 

Pisa 92, 195, 200 
Plato, Platonic 13, 14, 15, 33, 34, 
39nl04, 46nl6, 60, 61, 69, 73, 75, 107, 
160 (Platonist”), 189, 193, 212 
Plato of Tivoli 199,202 
Plessner, Martin 221, 222 
Pletho —» Georgius Gemistius 
Pletho 

Plotinus 57, 61, 68, 69, 106, 107, 169 
pluralism 228, 229 
Plutarch (ps.) —» Aetius 
pneuma 102 

Pocock, Edward 217, 218, 223 
poetry 7-9, 197, 217, 221, 224, 225, 
227n66 
Poitiers 193 

political thought 48nn22-23, 51, 

58n87, 60, 62, 65nl, 71n41, 74, 81, 86, 
165n254, 171, 188, 189, 212 
Pomponazzi —» Pietro Pomponazzi 
Porphyry 47, 57, 60, 61, 96n21, 138 
possibility - potentiality 30, 31 
Postel, Guillaume 216 
Prassico (?) 148, 151 

predestination —> determination 
Priestley, Joseph 38 
Proba 45 

Proclus 58, 60, 61, 69, 103, 105, 107, 
169, 171, 205, 206 
progress —» tradition 
“promise and threats” 26 
prophecy, prophet 71-78, 82, 84, 

85, 165n254, 173, 175, 193, 207; -> 
Mohammed 
Provencal poetry 197 
psychology 97, 126, 130, 165, 173, 174, 
192, 207, 224; -A soul 
Ptolemy 18n73, 48, 53, 55, 199 (ps.) 

Qatada 7 

Qadarites, qadarite 24, 25, 27, 29 
Qinnasrln 47 
quadrivium 165n255 
Qur’an , Qur’anic 2, 6-14, 16, 20, 23, 
24, 26, 59, 66, 68, 71, 73, 80, 82, 169, 
182, 191, 192, 226 
Qurayshites 26 

Qusta Ibn Luqa 55f., 67nll, 102 
-QutamI —> -Sharql al-Qutaml 

Raimundo of Toledo 199 
Raimundus Lullus —> Ramon Llull 
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Ramon Llull 136-138, 157, 175, 179, 
208, 209, 210, 215, 216 
rationality, rationalism 5ff., 19n81, 

223, 224, 228, 229 

Raymund Martin (Ramon Marti) 122, 
133, 136, 139n209 

reason 11 (~ and tradition), 26 (~ of 
man), 40, 41, 72, 230 —> philosophy - 
revelation 
reasoning 39 
recitation —> Qur’an 
Reconquista 195 
Regiomontanus 202 
Reiske, Johann Jacob 217 
religion, Islamic 5, 6, 59 and 66 (~ and 
science), 73 (plurality of religions), 
religion - philosophy 74-76 (~ = 
“imitation” of philosophy), 81, 83, 85, 
87, 180, 181, 184, 187, 210, 211, 215, 
218, 220, 224, 230; —» rationality 
Renaissance 59, 90, 224 
responsibility 40 

resurrection 76, 83, 177, 178, 182, 209 
revelation 2, 6, 7, 20, 41, 73, 167, 169, 
171, 191, 205, 211, 222; —> philosophy 
- revelation 

Rhazes —> Abu Bakr ar-Razi 
Richard Fishacre 148, 156 
Ripoll 198 

Robert Grosseteste 130, 148, 155 
Robert Kilwardby 115nl07, 130, 148, 
154 

Robert of Ketton/Chester 199,201, 

202, 204 

Roger II 194, 196 

Roger Bacon 104, 107, 119, 123, 125, 
130, 133, 145, 148, 151, 170, 171, 206 
Roger Marston 125, 131 
Roman, Romans 45 
Romanticism, Romantic period 
189-190; 218, 224, 225 

Sachau, Eduard 219 

Said Ibn al-'As 6 

Saint Michel (monastery) 205n42 

Salaman 82 

Salerno 91, 199, 204 

Salm 50 

Salman Ibn Hazim —» Djalaladdin 
‘Abdallah Salman Ibn Hazim 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon —» Ibn Tibbon 
Sanskrit —» Indian 
Santiago de Compostela 195 
-SanusI 41nlll 


Sardjls Ibn Hiliya (Sergius Eliae) 53 
Sargis —> Sergius 
Sasanians 45, 48ff., 53 
Savage-Smith, Em. 222 
Scaliger, Joseph 216 
Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst 
Daniel 227 

“school of Padua” 145, 157, 159n238 
—» Biagio Pelacani —> Marsilius of 
Padua —» Pietro d’Abano —> Pietro 
Pomponazzi 

“school of the Persians” 45, 48f. 
science in Islam 5, 6, 19, 59 and 230 
(~ and religion) 

sciences 44, 45, 47-50, 51 (universality 
of Zoroastrian ~), 52, 56, 57, 59, 

62, 63, 65-68, 85, 86, 105, 114, 115, 
116, 122nl56, 132, 151, 165, 168, 

172,m 189, 192n2, 193, 194, 198, 
200, 207, 212, 215-218, 221-227, 229, 
230 

seafearing 196 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon 45 
Senghaas, D. 228 
Sergius Eliae —> Sardjls Ibn Hiliya 
Sergius of Resh ayna 45nll, 47, 50, 
170nl6 

Severus Sebokht 47 
Seville 194 
Sezgin, Fuat 220, 222 
Shabbetai Donnolo 199 
Shabib an-Nadjrani 25 
ash-Shahham —> Abu Ya'qub 
ash-Shahham 

-Shahrastani 85nl04, 86n 
Shapur I 18, 45, 48 
-Sharqi al-Qutami 9 
-Shaybani 10 
SIbawayh 8nl9 
Sicily —» Italy 

Siger of Brabant 130, 143, 148, 149, 
150, 152, 153, 155, 186, 211 
silk industry 196 

Silvester II, Pope —> Gerbert of Aurillac 
Simon of Faversham 148,154 
Simplicius 61 

Snouck Hurgronje, Christiaan 220 
Socrates llln80 
solidarity 87 

Solomon (Jewish translator, 13th c.) 161 

Solomon ha-Cohen 101 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol —» Ibn Gabirol 
soul 47, 58, 59, 70-72, 74, 76-80, 
83-85, 102, 103, 105, 109n72, 110, 
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124, 133, 144, 145, 146, 156, 169-178, 

180, 182-184, 186-188, 206-212; —» 
psychology 

Spain, medieval 90, 193, 194 —» Toledo 
speculation 39 
Spinoza 38 
Sprenger, Aloys 219 
state, ideal / perfect 75, 78, 80, 82, 84, 
85, 170nl6 

Stephan Tempier —> Tempier 
Stephen of Pisa or Antioch 200 
Stoa, Stoic 13, 33, 36, 37, 40nl05, 
114n97 

stones, books on 18 
Strauss, L. 77n62 

subordination - individualism 21-41 
substance 15 (“indivisible” substanve), 
34, 35, 107, 147, 174, 176, 178, 204, 
207 

substance - accident 14-16, 33 
Sufism, Sufic 80 —» mysticism 
Sunna 10, 23, 26 

symbol, symbolic 74-78, 81, 82, 157, 

181, 218 

Syriac 18, 44ff„ 48fi, 50, 52, 53, 54, 61, 
95ff„ 170nl6, 192 

Taddeo da Parma 148, 151, 153, 158 
Tempier (Etienne / Stephan) 151, 186, 
211 

terminology, shaping of 19, 27, 54, 

165, 188, 196, 201 (influence of 
Arabic in European languages), 211 
“text” 227 
Thabit Ibn Qurra 55 
Themistius 61, 99 
theocracy 22 
theodicy 36, 37 
Theodor of Antioch 92, 141 
Theodor of Erfurt 148,153 
theology, Islamic 222 
theology, negative 13, 31, 68 
theology, scientific 62 ( kalam ) 

Theophil of Edessa 47 
Theophrast 49 
theory - practice 74, 84 
Thomas Aquinas 66, 96n22, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 110, 118nl37, 123, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 130, 134, 143, 144, 145, 
147, 150, 154, 157, 158, 170, 171, 173, 
174, 175, 186, 206, 207, 208, 211 
Thomas Bradwardine 148, 157 
Thomas of Strasburg 148, 149 
Thumama 35, 40 


time 70, 72, 146, 168, 178 
Timothy I 51n37 
Toledan Tables 202 
Toledo 91, 93, 111, 119, 122, 133, 
161n246, 162, 163, 167, 177, 194, 199, 
204, 205, 209 
Tomas Scoto 148, 155 
Tornberg, Carl Johan 219 
Tours 193 

tradition 5f. (— progress), 9 

(prophetical ~), 10, 11 (~ and reason), 
19, 24, 67 (~ and reason), 70n31 (idea 
of progress in Islam), 224 (progress - 
stagnation), 228 (progress - religion - 
traditionalism - fundamentalism) 
transcendence of God 13, 14, 33, 34 
translations 17-19, 43-63, 54 
(determining factors of Greek- 
Arabic ~); 160-164 (on Arabic-Latin 
translations and technique); —> 
Arabic-Castilian-Latin ~; —> Arabic- 
Hebrew ~; —» Arabic-Latin ~; —> 
Arabic-Syriac ~; —» Greek-Syriac- 
Arabic-Latin ~; —^Hebrew-Latin ~; —> 
Latin-Arabic ~; —» Latin-Greek ~; —> 
Latin-Hebrew ~; —» Persian-Syriac ~ 
transmigration of the soul 174, 207 
Trivium 165n255 
troubadours 197 

truth 6,11,39,57,69,70,71,73-75, 
77, 81, 82, 85, 143, 168, 180, 181, 189, 
210, 213, 218 

truth - “double truth” 146 ( duplex 
veritas ), 159, 167, 187, 188, 205, 211, 
212, 230 

-TusI —> ‘Ala addin at-Tusi; —> 
Nasiraddin at-Tusi 

Ulrich of Strasbourg 130 
‘Umar (caliph) 6 

‘Umar II Ibn Abdafaziz (caliph) 25, 

49 

'Umar Ibn Farrukhan at-Tabari 53 
unbelief 83, 177, 181, 182, 209 
“understanding” 223-224 
unity —> multiplicity 
universality, universal 3, 38, 51, 73, 

76, 79, 85, 86, 165n254, 169, 177, 178, 
183, 184, 189, 192, 193, 209, 213, 217, 
218, 223, 224, 227 

universal 70, 74, 75, 85, 124, 132, 169, 
174, 208; —> particulars 
univocation 132, 155 
'Uthman (caliph) 6, 23 
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Venice 195 

Vernia —> Nicoletto Vernia 
Vettius Valens 48 
Vincent de Beauvais 116, 165n256 
Virgilius Cordubensis 93nl0 
virtue 22, 59, 80, 118nl37; —> ethics 
Visigothic 197 

vision 57n76, 123nl67, 129, 146, 
169nl2, 175, 181, 201n25 

Walter Burley 125, 132, 148, 150, 153, 
154, 156, 157 
Warner, Levinus 216 
Wasil Ibn ‘Ata 68 
Weil, Gustav 219 
Wellhausen, Julius 219 
will —» freedom of will 
William I (son of Roger II) 196 
William de la Mare (Guillaume de la 
Mare) 148, 149 

William de Luna 138, 142n228, 152 
William of Alnwick (Guillaume 
Alnwick) 148, 154 
William of Auvergne 125, 130 
William of Ockham 125, 132, 135, 
174, 208 

“Wirkungsgeschichte” 223 
“wisdom” 1 (philosophy = love of ~), 
19 (God’s ~), 67 (philosophy = love 


world, eternity of 79, 87, 109, 167, 
176n47, 177, 178, 181, 183, 188, 205, 
209, 212 

Wiistenfeld, Ferdinand 219 

Yahya Ibn ‘Adi 60 
Yahya Ibn al-Bitrlq 17, 19, 58, 97n24, 
98 

Yahya Ibn Khalid Ibn Barmak 53 
Yahya Ibn Masawayh —> Yuhanna Ibn 
Masawayh 

Yahya Ibn Ya'mar 7 
Yanyali Esad Efendi 96n22 
Yanyawi Esad Efendi —» Yanyali Esad 
Efendi 

Ya’qubi 112n91 

Yehudah b. Mosheh Romano 104n51 
Yuhanna Ibn Masawayh 46, 53 

Zabarella, Iacopo 159 
-Zahrawl 204 
-Zarqali 202 
Zayd Ibn Thabit 6 
Zeno, Emperor 49 
Zerahyah ben (Isaac) Shealtiel (Hen) 
97n27, 104n51 
zoology 9, 18, 96, 100, 221 
Zoroaster, Zoroastrian 39nl04, 50, 51 
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Adab al-falasifa (Hunayn Ibn Ishaq) 

48, 111, 243 

Adab al-katib (Ibn Qutayba) 51n37 
-Adwiya al-qalbiyya (Ibn Sina, Latin 
fragment) 120, 122 
Ahwdl an-nafs (Ibn Sina) 76nn59, 61, 
239 

“Aims of the Philosophers” (-Ghazall) 

—» Maqasid al-falasifa 
Akhbar muluk al-Andalus ( Ahmad 
ar-Razi) 194 

A'ldm an-nubiiwa (Abu Hatim 
ar-Razi) 73n51-53, 233 
Almagest / al-Madjisti (Ptolemy) 

18n73, 53, 55 

Analytica posteriora (Aristotle) 51n37, 
59, 96n21, 138 (Middle commentary 
by Ibn Rushd), 155 

Analytica priora (Aristotle) 46, 96n21, 

138 (Middle commentary by Ibn 
Rushd) 

Apology of Socrates (Plato) 62 
Arithmetika (Diophantes of 
Alexandria) 56n67 
Ars Luliana (Ramon Llull) 137 

“Book of Definitions” (Isaac Israeli) 
112n84 

“Book of Elements” (Isaac Israeli) 

112n84 

Butyrum sapientiae (Barhebraeus) 
60nl01, 96n22-23, 98, 99, 100 

Canon medicinae = Qanunfi t-tibb (Ibn 
Sina) 122, 172, 203, 207, 228 
Carmina aurea (ps.-Pythagoras, with 
commentary by Iamblichus) 61 n 111, 
63nll8 ( Neuplatonische Pythagorica ), 
235 

Categories (Aristotle) 47, 53n44, 

59n22, 96n21, 110, 138 and 141n228 
(Middle commentary by Ibn Rushd) 
Centiloquium = ath-lhamara (ps.- 
Ptolemy) 199 

Colliget = Kulliyatfi t-tibb (Ibn Rushd) 
204 


Commentum Medium super libro Peri 
Hermeneias Aristotelis (Ibn Rushd) —> 
Talklus Kitdb al-'ibdra 
Compendium logicae Algazelis (Ramon 
Llull) 136, 179, 210 
Conica, book V-VII (Apollonius of 
Pergae) 55 

Ddnesh-name (Ibn Sina) 133 
De Almahad = ar-Risala al-adhawiyya ft 
l-maad (Ibn Sina, Latin translation by 
Andrea Alpago) 122nl56 
De anima (Aristotle) 58 (Arabic 
summaries), 97n27 (Ibn Rushd, 
Middle Commentary. - Arabic- 
Hebrew translation of De anima.- 
Paraphrase in Arabic), 139n212 
and 141 (Great commentary by Ibn 
Rushd), 169-171, 180, 206, 210 
De anima (Themistius) 61nl07 
(paraphrase) 

De anima et de potenciis eius (anon.) 

141 

De animalibus (Aristotle) 58, 97, 99, 
100 (compendium by Pedro Gallego), 
163 

De animalibus (part of Ibn Sina, 
ash-Shifa) 141 

De arte venandi cum avibus (Frederick 
II) 198 

De caelo (Aristotle) 58, 99, 100, 141 
De divisione philosophiae (Dominicus 
Gundissalinus) 114n95, 115, 
121nl53, 167, 205 

De ente et essentia (Thomas Aquinas) 
174, 208 

De eo quod augmentum et incrementum 
fiunt in forma et non in yle 
(Alexander of Aphrodisias) 108 
De infinitate vigoris die (John of Jandun) 
152 

De intellectu —» “On the Intellect” 

De interpretatione / Hermeneutics 
(Aristotle) 46,59,117,138 
and 142n228 (Middle commentary 
by Ibn Rushd), 172, 206 
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De la causa, principio et uno (Giordano 
Bruno) 157 

De motu et tempore (Alexander of 
Aphrodisias) 108 

De mundo (ps.-Aristotle) 47 (“On the 
World”) 47 

De mutatione temporum (-Kindi) 

114n96 

De ortu scientiarum “On the Origin of 
Sciences”(-Farabi) 116, 172, 207 
De plantis (Nicolaus Damascenus) 
63nll8, 97, 98, 99n32, 100 
De potentia Dei (Thomas Aquinas) 129 
De principiis naturae (John de 
Secheville) 148 

De processione mundi (Dominicus 
Gundissalinus) 161 
De sensu et sensato (Alexander of 
Aphrodisias) 108 
De substantia orbis (Ibn Rushd, 

commentary by Alvaro de Toledo) 148 
De tempore (Albertus Magnus) 146 
De unitate (ps.-Alexander of 

Aphrodisias) —> Liber de unitate et 
uno (Dominicus Gundissalinus) 

De unitate intellectus contra Averroistas 
(Thomas Aquinas) 145, 146, 147 
Declaratio compendiosa super libris 
rhetoricorum Aristotelis (-Farabi) 116 
Defensor Pads (Marsilius of Padua) 151 
Destructio destructionis / destructionum 
—» Tahafut at-tahdfut 
Destructio philosophorum (-Ghazall) —> 
Tahafut al-faldsifa 
-Dhakhira (= Tahafut al-faldsifa) 

(‘Ala addin at-TusI) 83n94 
Dialogues (Aristotle) 60 
Didascalia in Rhetoricam Aristotelis 
ex glosa Alpharabii —»Declaratio 
compendiosa 

Distinctio sermonis Abunazar Alpharabi 
super librum auditus naturalis 
(-Farabi) 118 

Division of sciences (titleless treatise by 
Qusta Ibn Luqa) 67nll 
Doxography (ps.-Ammonius) 56n71 

Elements (Euclid) 53, 55, 200, cover 
illustration 

Enneads (Plotin) 57, 61nl08, 68, 107 
“Enumeration of Sciences” (-Farabi) —> 
Ihsa al-'ulum 

Epistle on the Possibility of Conjunction 
with the Active Intellect (Ibn Rushd) 
83-84, 140, 234 


Errores philosophorum (Aegidius 
Romanus) 114n97, 120nl45, 

134nl83 

Eudemic Ethics (Aristotle) 60 

Fasl al-maqdl (Ibn Rushd) 82, 180, 

237, 238, 241 

Fi l-Ibdna ‘an sudjud al-djirm al-aqsa 
wa-ta ‘atihi li-lldh (-Kindi) 71n42 
Ft n-nafs (-Kindi) 169n9 
Fi zuhur al-falsafa (-Farabi) 17n60 
Flos Alpharabii secundum sententiam 
Aristotelis (-Farabi, 'Uyun al-masail , 
fragment) 117 

Fons vitae (Ibn Gabirol) 105, 111, 
174n37 

-Furuq al-lughawiyya (Abu Hilal 
al-‘Askari) 39nl04 
-Fusul al-muntazaa (-Farabi) 81n82 

“Guide of the Perplexed” (Maimonides) 
—» More Nevukim 

Hdwi ft t-tibb = Liber Continens (Abu 
Bakr ar-RazI) 203 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (Ibn Sina) 78 
Hayy Ibn Yaqzan (Ibn Tufayl) 81, 82, 
218 

Hermeneutics (Aristotle) — > De 
interpretatione 

Hewath hekhmthd (Barhebraeus) —» 
Butyrum sapientiae 
Hilyat al-awliya fi tabaqat al-asfiya 
(Abu Nu'aym al-Isbahanl) 10n32; 
25n27 

Historia compendiosa (Barhebraeus) 

217 

Historiae adversus paganos (Orosius) 43 

Ihsa al-'ulum “Enumeration of 
Sciences” (-Farabi) 115, 116nl09, 
172, 207 

Ihya ‘ulum ad-din (-Ghazall) 79 
Ildjam al-'awamm min ‘ilm al-kalam 
(-Ghazall) 80n80 
Incoherence of the Incoherence (Ibn 
Rushd) —» Tahafut at-tahdfut 
Incoherence of the Philosophers —> 
Tahafut al-faldsifa 

Institutio theologica (Proclus) 58, 69, 
103, 171, 206; Arabic adaptation —> 
Kitab al-khayr al-mahd 
Introductio arithmetica (Nicomachus of 
Gerasa) 55 

-Iqtisad fil-i'tiqad (-Ghazall) 134nl89 
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Isagoge (Porphyry) 47, 67nll 
and 233 (commentary by 
Ammonius), 96n21, 138 (Middle 
commentary by Ibn Rushd), 142n229, 
76n59 (commentary by Elias) 

Ithbat an-nubuwdt (Ibn Sina) 76n61 

Kamil as-sinaa or al-Kunnas al-maliki = 
Liber regius , also called Liber pandegni 
(‘All Ibn ‘Abbas al-Madjusi) 199, 

200, 204 

-Kashf'an manahidj al-adilla ft 'aqaid 
al-milla (Ibn Rushd) 181 
Khutbat Wdsil (Wasil Ibn Ata ’) 68 

Kitab al-'Aqida ar-rafi‘a (Ibrahim Ibn 
Dawud) 161 

-Kitab al-Awsat f-Nashi’) 28n43 
Kitab al-Bdri fi ahkdm an-nudjum ( Ibn 
Abi r-Ridjal) 203 

Kitab al-Djami‘ li-‘ulum (or: al-Musnad 
min rnasail ) Ahmad Ibn Hanbal 
(Bakr al-Khallal) 24n21 
Kitab al-Fihrist (Ibn an-Nadim) 50n33, 
238 

Kitab al-Hay’a (al-Bitrudji) 202 
Kitab al-Hayawdn (al-Djahiz) 40nl08 
Kitab al-Tldm bi-manaqib al-Isldm (Abu 
1-Hasan al-‘Amiri) 68nl6 
Kitab al-Ishdrdt wa-t-tanbihdt (Ibn Sina, 
quoted by Raymund Martin) 

122 

Kitab al-khayr al-mahd / Latin version 
Liber de causis 58, 69, 103-107, 127, 
128, 145, 149, 169, 171, 174n37, 206, 
234, 236 

Kitab al-Manfaa (‘Abdallah Ibn 
al-Fadl) 100n36 

Kitab al-Mantiq (Djabir) — > -Mantiq 
(Djabir) 

Kitab al-Milal wa-n-nihal 

f-Shahrastani) 31n57; 38nn93, 

95-97; 39nn98-99, 102; 40nl08; 242 
Kitab ash-Shifa —» -Shifa 
Kitab an-Nadjat (Ibn Sina, quoted by 
Raymund Martin) 122 
Kitab at-Tanbih aid sabil as-saada / 
Liber exercitationis ad viam felicitatis 
(Farabi) 117 
Kitab at-Tanbih wa-r-radd 
‘ala ahl al-ahwa wa-l-bida 
(-Malatl) 25nn24, 26; 240 
Kitab Bari Arminiyds ay al-'ibdra 
(-Farabi, adaptation of Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione) 117 (Latin 
fragments) 


Kitab Hall ar-rumuz (Ibn Umayl) 
224n56 

Kitab Ikhtiyar ma'rifat ar-ridjal = Ridjal 
al-Kashshi (Abu Dja'far Muhammad 
Ibn al-Hasan at-Tusi = Shaykh 
at-Ta’ifa) 27n37 
Kitab LJsul ad-din (‘Abdalqahir 
al-Baghdadi) 39nl02 
Kulliyatfi t-tibb = Colliget (Ibn Rushd) 
204 

-Kunnas al-maliki (‘All Ibn ‘Abbas 
al-Madjusi) — > Kamil as-sinaa 

Laws (Plato) 62 

Liber abaci (Leonardo Fibonacci) 

200 

Liber celi et mundi (ps.-Avicenna) 

96n23, 100 

Liber Continens = Hawifi t-tibb (Abu 
Bakr ar-RazI) 203 

Liber controversie (-Ghazali) — > Tahdfut 
al-faldsifa 

Liber de anima seu sextus de naturalibus 
(part of Ibn Sina, ash-Shifa , Latin) 

120 

Liber de causis - Latin version of —> 
Kitab al-khayr al-mahd 
Liber de natura loci ex latitudine et 
longitudine (ps.-Farabi) 93nl0 
Liber de philosophia prima sive scientia 
divina (part of Ibn Sina, ash-Shifa, 
Latin) 120 

Liber de quinque essentiis (-Kindi) 113, 
114n95, 169nl2 

Liber de sensu et sensato (Ibn Rushd, 
attributed to -Farabi) 118 
Liber de somno et visione (-Kindi) 113, 
169nl2 

Liber de unitate et uno (Dominicus 
Gundissalinus) 109 
Liber exercitationis ad viam felicitatis / 
Kitab at-Tanbih 'ala sabil as-saada 
(Farabi) 116 

Liber introductorius in artem logicae 
demonstrationis (Mahometh 
discipulus Alquindi philosophi) 113, 
169nl2 

Liber pandegni (‘All Ibn ‘Abbas 
al-Madjusi) — > Kamil as-sinaa 
Liber primus naturalium. Tractatus 
primus: De causis et principiis 
naturalium (part of Ibn Sina, ash- 
Shifa, Latin) 120 
Liber primus naturalium. Tractatus 
secundus: De motu et de consimilibus 
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(part of Ibn Slna, ash-Shifa, Latin) 

121 

Liber quartus naturalium de actionibus 
et passionibus qualitatum primarum 
(part of Ibn Slna, ash-Shifa , 

Latin) 121 

Liber quintus (on meteorology, part of 
Ibn Slna, ash-Shifa , Latin) 121nl55 
Liber regius (‘All Ibn ‘Abbas al-Madjus!) 
—» Kamil as-sinaa 

Liber reprobationis aliquorum errorum 
Averrois (Ramon Llull) 137 
Liber tertius naturalium. De generatione 
et corruptione (part of Ibn Sina, ash- 
Shifa , Latin) 121 

Md yanbaghi an yuqaddam 
qabl ta'allum falsafat Aristii 
(al-Farabi) 76n59 
Mabadi al-kull (Alexander of 

Aphrodisias) —> “On the Principles of 
the Universe” 

Madjaz al-quran (Abu ‘Ubayda) 7 
-Madkhal al-kabir (Abu Ma'shar 
al-Balkhl) 203 
Magna m or alia (Aristotle) 60 
-Mantiq (Djabir) 53n44 
-Mantiq (Ibn al-Muqaffa‘) 48n24 
Maqdlaft sifat ar-radjul al-faylasuf (Ibn 
Suwar Ibn al-Khammar) 78n68 
Maqdldt al-islamiyin (-Ash'ari) 25n24; 
26n29; 28nn42~43; 30n50-53; 31n58; 
32nn62-63; 34n75; 35nn77-78; 

36n81; 38nn94, 96; 39nnl02-103; 233 
Maqasid al-faldsifa “Aims of the 
Philosophers” = Summa theorice 
philosophie (-Ghazali) 133, 134nl87, 
177, 179, 209, 210, 237 
-Masail as-Siqilliyya (Ibn Sab'in) 109 
Masdri ‘ al-musari (Nasiraddin at-TusI) 
86nl04 

Materia medica (Dioscurides) 204 
Metaphysics (Aristotle) 57, 59, 60nl00, 
69nn24, 29, 71n40, 140, 141, 146, 155, 
171, 180, 193, 210 

Metaphysics (-Kindi) —» Treatise “On 
First Philosophy” 

Metaphysics (Theophrast) 63nll8 
Meteorology (Aristotle) 58, 61, 96, 98, 
99, 100 (Great commentary by Ibn 
Rushd), 163, 237 

Meteorology (Theophrast) 49, 63nll8, 
235 

Midrash ha-Hokhma (Solomon 
ha-Cohen) 101 


Mizan al-amal (-Ghazali) 80n79 
Moamin (Frederick II) 198 
Monarchia (Dante Alighieri) 155 
More Nevukim (Maimonides) 134, 
165n254 

-Mughni (Abdaldjabbar) 40nnl07-108; 
233 

Mukhtasar Tarikh madinat Dimashq 
(Ibn ‘Asakir, Mukhtasar by Ibn 
Manzur) 26n30; — > Tarikh madinat 
Dimashq ( Tahdhib ) 

Muqaddima (Ibn Khaldun) 86, 87 
Musdra'at al-faldsifa (-Shahrastani) 
86nl04 

Nicomachean Ethics (Aristotle) 61, 

95, 97, 138 and 139n212 (Middle 
commentary by Ibn Rushd), 150 
Nihdyat al-iqdam fi 'ilm al-kaldm 
(-Shahrastani) 31n57 

“On the Difference between the Pneuma 
and the Soul” (Qusta Ibn Luqa) 102, 
108n64 

“On the Enumeration of Sciences” 
(-Farabi) —» Ihsa al-'ulum (-Farabi) 
“On the Intellect” (Alexander of 
Aphrodisias) 108, 112 
“On the Intellect” (-Farabi) 114, 170 
“On the Intellect” (-Kindi) 112, 169, 
206 

“On the Origin of Sciences” (-Farabi) —> 
De ortu scientiarum 
“On the Principles of the Universe” 
(Alexander of Aphrodisias) 170nl6 
“On the Soul” (ps.-Aristotle) 47, 58; —» 
De anima (Aristotle) 

Organon (Aristotle) 45, 47, 48, 

54n55, 62, 96, 238; —» Analytica 
posteriora-, —> Analytica priora-, —> 

De interpretation-, —> Poetica-, —> 
Rhetorica; —> Sophistici Elenchi-, 

—»Topica 

Otot ha-Shamayim (Aristotle, 
Meteorology, Hebrew version by 
Samuel Ibn Tibbon) 96n23 

Peri nou —> “On the Intellect” 

(Alexander of Aphrodisias) 

Phaedo (Plato) 62 
Philosophia (Virgilius 
Cordubensis) 93nl0 
Philosophumena (Hippolytos) 56 
Physics (Aristotle) 56, 59, 90, 96, 99, 
100, 110, 113, 118, 121, 124, 133, 141 
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and 141n228 (Ibn Rushd, Great 
commentary), 149, 172, 192, 240 
Placita philosophorum (ps.-Plutarch = 
Aetius) 56, 234 
Poem on the Soul (Ibn Slna) —> 
al-Qasida al-‘ayniyya ft n-nafs 
Poetica (Aristotle) 51, 59, 100, 138 
(Middle commentary by Ibn Rushd) 
Politics (Aristotle) 60, 189, 212 
Politics (Plato) 62, 189 
Problemata physica (ps.-Aristotle) 
63nll9, 98, 236 

Pugio fidei (Raymund Martin) 122, 
139n209, 144 

Qanun ft t-tibb (Ibn Slna) —» Canon 
medicinae 

-Qasida al-‘ayniyya ft n-nafs - Poem on 
the Soul (Ibn Slna) 78n70 
Quaestiones de anima (John of Jandun) 
158 

Questio moralis (Siger of Brabant) 150 
Questiones Nicolai Periphatetici Liber 
Alpharabii (?) 93nl0 

Qur an 23nl2 (Sura 6, 57), 32 
(Sura 20, 5), 68n20 (Sura 3, 174), 
69n28 (Sura 10, 32[33]), 71 (Sura 55, 
6), 82 (Sura 59, 2; 3, 7), 169 (Sura 36, 
78ff.), 181 (Sura 3, 191; 59, 2), 182 
(Sura 39, 42) 

Rdhat al-'aql (-Kirmani) 170nl6 
Rasail Ikhwan as-Safa (anon.) 77n65, 
113, 169nl2, 239 
Republic (Plato) 62, 189, 212 
“Revival of the Religious Sciences” 
(-Ghazall) —> Ihya ‘ulum ad-din 
Rhetorica (Aristotle) 51n37, 94, 96n21, 
100, 116, 138 (Middle commentary by 
Ibn Rushd), 172, 207 
Risdla (al-Hasan al-Basrl) 25n22, 25 
Risdla (Hunayn Ibn Ishaq) 54 
-Risala al-adhawiyya ft l-ma‘ad (Ibn 
Slna, Latin translation by Andrea 
Alpago: De Almahad) 121nl56, 161, 
162 

Risdla ft hudiid al-ashya’ wa-rusumihd 
(al-Kindi) 67nll 

Risdla ft kammiyyat kutub Aristutalis 
(-Kindi) 71n44, 113n91 
Risdla ft l-‘aql (-Kindi) —» “On the 
Intellect” (-Kindi) 

Risala ft l-fasl bayna r-ruh wa-n-nafs 
(Qusta Ibn Luqa) —»”On the Difference 
between the Pneuma and the Soul” 


Risdla ft sharh md li-n-nafs dhikruhu 
mimmd kdna lahd ft ‘dlam al-aql 
(al-Kindi) 70n34 
Risdlat Ittisal al-aql bi-l-insdn (Ibn 
Badjdja) 80n81 

Sadr Kitdb al-Khitdba (introduction to 
Sharh Kitdb al-Khitdba li-Aristutalis) 
—> Declaratio compendiosa 
Secretum secretorum /Sirr al-asrdr 
(ps.-Aristotle) 48, 103 
Sharh Kitdb al-Khitdba li-Aristutalis —» 
Sadr Kitdb al-Khitdba 
-Shifa’ (Ibn Slna) 70n39 ( al-Mantiq, 
al-Madkhal ); 76n60(Ilahiyat).61 (De 
anima); 99; 100; 119nl41; 120-122; 
133; 172; 177; 207; 209 
-Shukuk ‘aid Djalinus (Abu Bakr 
ar-RazI) 136 

-Sira al-falsafiyya (Abu Bakr 
ar-RazI) 72 

Sirr al-asrdr (ps.-Aristotle) — > Secretum 
secretorum 

Sirr al-khaliqa wa-sanat at-tabi'a 
(Apollonius of Tyana) 52n43, 101, 
102 

-Siydsa al-madaniyya (-Farabi) 

74n55 

Sophist (Plato) 62 
Sophistici Elenchi (Aristotle) 51n37 
Specimen historiae Arabum (Edward 
Pocock) 217 

Speculum maius (Vincent of 
Beauvais) 165n256 
Summa Alexatidrinorum 95 
Summa theorice philosophic (-Ghazall) 

—> Maqdsid al-faldsifa 

Tadbir al-mutawahhid (Ibn Badjdja) 

80 

-Tadhkira fi ahkam al-djawahir 
wa-l-a'rad (Ibn Mattawayh 
an-Nadjranl) 39nl04 
Tafsir md bad at-tabi'a - Great 
commentary on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (Ibn Rushd) 141, 
180n69, 210, 239 
Tahdfut al-faldsifa - Destructio 
philosophorum - “Incoherence of the 
Philosophers” (Ghazall) 78-79, 133 
(Liber controversie), 135, 139, 177, 

179, 185, 209, 210, 237 
Tahdfut al-tahdfut - Destructio 
destructionum - The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence (Ibn Rushd) 83, 134, 
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138, 139nn209-210, 152, 177, 179, 
182, 185, 209, 210, 243 
Tahdhib al-akhldq (Miskawayh) 73n49 
Talkhls Kitab al-'ibdra - Commentum 
Medium super libro Peri Hermeneias 
Aristotelis (Ibn Rushd) 142n228 
Tanwir al-miqbds min Tafsir Ibn 'Abbas 
( ‘Abdallah Ibn al-‘Abbas) 7nl5 
Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq (Tahdhib) 
(Ibn ‘Asakir) 26n30; —» Mukhtasar 
Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq 
Tetrabiblos (Ptolemy) 53 
-Thamara = Centiloquium 
(ps.-Ptolemy) 199 
Theaetetus (Plato) 69n25 
Theologus autodidactus (Ibn 
an-Nafis) 82n87 
“Theology of Aristotle” 57, 68 
Theoria planetarum (Gerard of 
Cremona) 202 

Thesaurus philosophorum (Aganafat / 
Aganasat) 93nl0 


Timaeus (Plato) 34n73, 62, 239 
Topica (Aristotle) 51n37 
Tractatus de animae beatitudine (based 
on Ibn Rushd) 140 
Tractatus de divisionibus scientiarum 
(Avicenna) 122nl56 
Tractatus de modo opponendi et 
respondendi 93nl0 
Treatise On First Philosophy 
(Kindi) 69nn25-26, 30-31; 
70nn33-35, 38 

Treatises on mathematics (Archimedes) 
55 

Treatises on mathematics (Hypsicles) 
55 

Treatises on mechanics (Hero of 
Alexandria) 56 
Turba philosophorum 102 

‘XJyun al-masail = Flos Alpharabii 
secundum sententiam Aristotelis 
(-Farabi, fragment) 117 
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acequia (ar.-castil.) 196nll 
actus purus (lat.) 182, 184n90 
admiral (ar.-engl.) 196 
ahl adh-dhimma (ar.) 193 

ala (ar.) 30 

alarife (ar.-castil.) 197 
albanil (ar.-castil.) 197 
alcohol (ar.-engl.) 204 
alim (ar.) 13 

alimun (ar.) 68 

aljibe (ar.-castil.) 196nll 
alkali (ar.-engl.) 204 
al-kimiya (ar.) 204 

‘amal (ar.) 10, 192 

-amr bi-l-maruf wa-n-nahy 
‘ an-il-munkar (ar.) 26 

ancilla theologiae (lat.) 66, 67, 71, 75, 78 
anniyya (ar.) 105 

apragmon bios (gr.) 78 

apricots (ar.-engl.) 196 
'aql (ar.) 11, 26, 175 ( al-'aql bi-l-fiT) 

176n46 (= intelligentia or intellectus ); 
—> “Names and subjects”, s. n. 
“intellect” 

artichokes (ar.-engl.) 196 
‘asabiyya (ar.) 87 

aubergines (ar.-engl.) 196 

bark / barque (ar.-engl.) 196 
bastard saffron (ar.-engl.) 196 
bayt al-hikma (ar.) 17, 50, 192 

benzo- (ar. luban djawi , cf. Javanese or 
Sumatran benzoin ) 204 

cable (ar.-engl.) 196 

camera obscura (lat.) 201 

carthamus (ar.-engl.) 196 

causa prima est esse tantum (lat.) 105 

chiffre (ar.-fr.) 201 

cipher (ar.-engl.) 201 

coriander (ar.-engl.) 196 

cotton (ar.-engl.) 196 

creatio ex nihilo (lat.) 70-72 

daiya, p. dawain 40nl07 
deutera usia (gr.) 14 


divina scientia - humana scientia 
(lat.) 167, 205 

-djabr wa-l-muqdbala (ar.) 201 

djihad (ar.) 193 

docta ignorancia / ignorantia (lat.) 106 
duplex veritas (lat.) —> “Names and 
subjects” s. n. “truth” 
dynameis (gr.) 33 

eidos, idea (gr.) 15 

ens (lat.) 208 

fadila (ar.) 22 

fadl (ar.) 22 

fail (ar.) 28 

falsafa (ar.) 1, 65, 86nl04 

fayd (ar.) 70 

fikr (ar.) 39nl04 

ffl (ar.) 30 

filosofia (gr.) 1 

fiqh (ar.) 19, 221 

fluxus formae (lat.) 146 
forma fluens (/lat.) 146 

gharad (ar.) 34 

ghayb (ar.) 13, 14, 68n20 

hadith (ar.) 8-10, 19, 24, 221, 226 

hads (ar.) 76 

-hakim al-awwal (ar.) 73 

haqq, al-haqq al-awwal (ar.) 69 

hasab 23nl3 
henna (ar.-engl.) 196 
hikma (ar.) 1; —> “Names and 

subjects”, s. n. wisdom 
horme (gr.) 37 

huda (ar.) 25 

humana scientia - divina scientia 
(lat.) 167, 205 
huwiyya (ar.) 105 

idea, eidos (gr.) 15, 33 

idjab ar.) 29 

idjma (ar.) 10, 11, 37n88, 120nl44 

idjtihad (ar.) 5, 23nl6 

idtirar (ar.) 28, 29 
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ignorancia / ignorantia —> docta 
ignorancia / ignorantia 
ikhtiyar (ar.) 28 

iktasaba (ar.) 29 

iktisab - khalq (ar.) 28 

77m (ar.) 8, 70 (77m al-ashya 

bi-haqaiqiha), 192 
ilm al-kalam (ar.) 66; — > kaldtn 

intellectus —> ‘aql 

intellectum speculativum (lat.) 143, 148 
intellectus agens — > “Names and 

subjects”, s. n. intellect, active /agent 
intellectus materialis / possibilis 183, 
186 

intellectus sive intelligentia (lat.) 146 

intelligentia (lat.) 146, 176 

irada (ar.) 28 

isnad (ar.) 9, 24 

isti'dad (ar.) 83, 183 

istidlal (ar.) 39 

istitaa (ar.) 30, 39 

i'tiqad (ar.) 39nl04 

ittihad, ittisal (ar.) 84, 183 

kaldtn (ar.) 68; — > ilm al-kalam 

kayfa - bi-la kayfa (ar.) 82 

khalq - iktisab (ar.) 28 

khdtir, khawdtir, khdtirdni (ar.) 39, 

40nl07 

khilqa (ar.) 29 

khizdnat al-hikma (ar.) 50, 53 

kufr (ar.) 83, 181 

lafz - mand (ar.) 13 

lateen caravel (ar.-engl.) 196 
lemons (ar.-engl.) 196 
logoi spermatikoi (gr.) 33 

logos (gr.) 37, 40nl05 

luban djawi (ar.) 204 

madder (ar.-engl.) 196 
madrasa (ar.) 65 

rnahsus (ar.) 70 

ma'na, pi. ma'dni (ar.) 15, 33-35, 73; 

—> lafz 

manfa'a (ar.) 41 

ma‘rifa (ar.) 38, 73 

masdlih (ar.) 41 

masiya (ar.) 39 

mathal, pi. amthdl (ar.) 73 

mithal (ar.) 70 

monsoon (ar.-engl.) 196 

-mudayyina = -mutadayyina (ar.) 197 

mufakkir (ar.) 38 


mufawwad (ar.) 25 

muhdkdt (ar.) 74 

muhdath (ar.) 32, 36 

muktasib (ar.) 28 

muruwa (ar.) 22, 23 

mushahada (ar.) 78 

mustaribun (ar.) “Mozarabs” 196 
mutafakkir (ar.) 38 

mutakallimun (ar.) 83 

mutawahhid (ar.) 80, 137 

tidbit, pi. nawdbit (ar.) 81 

nafs (ar.) 102, 108n64 

-ndtiqun (ar.) 68 

nazar (ar.) 39 

noria (ar.-castil.) 196nll 
nous pathetikos (gr.) 145 

Null (germ.) 201 
nulla figura (lat.) 201 

possibile ex se, necessarium ab alio 
(lat.) 130, 156 
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